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THERE is an old maxim of military organisation that for every 
soldier in the field there must be a maintenance worker behind 
him. In these days of highly developed machinery and labour- 
saving appliances this can no longer be wholly true, but none the 
less the men and women who are on war work at home make up 
an industrial army of such magnitude as gravely to complicate 
the already serious problem of demobilisation in its effects on 
society. The British Empire has no fewer than 6,000,000 of her 
sons under arms, 5,000,000 of whom have been drawn from the 
United Kingdom, so we are confronted with the fact that practi- 
cally one half of our able-bodied manhood has been removed from 
productive industry and must some time at a no very distant date 
be returned to civil life. It was a wonderful thing to transfer them 
to service in the field and war work at home; it will be an even 
greater achievement to restore them efficiently to those industries 
of peace, now abandoned, in which they previously worked. 

The world has always experienced difficulty in handling her 
fighting men after her wars. More frequently than not they were 
merely left to provide for themselves, and in the Middle Ages 
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they roved up and down the country pillaging. It has not even 
always been possible to follow the cynical policy of ancient Rome 
and embark on some new war to find employment for soldiery 
who otherwise would be a civil nuisance. In Edward the Third’s 
time, after the French Wars, merely to give one illustration, the 
whole country was gravely disturbed by the bands of discharged 
soldiers in search of work, and the sentence of outlawry increased 
their recklessness and gave them a place in romance. Yet our 
total forces engaged in those conflicts did not exceed 20,000 men. 
Coming to more recent times, after the South African War, when 
only 200,000 soldiers were involved, there was considerable dis- 
location’and industrial uneasiness, and in very many cases hard- 
ship and injustice resulted to individuals who had deserved an 
infinitely better fortune. The close of the present great struggle, 
with the millions of people concerned, will affect every man and 
woman in the country. There may be some excuse for the lack 
of preparedness for hostilities, for the reason that some at least 
believed that this upheaval would never befall us. There can be 
no forgiveness for a refusal to make ready the scheme and 
machinery of demobilisation, as it is certain that one day peace 
must come. And if we are not ready, the perils of peace will be 
only a degree less grave than those of war. Yes, and the social 
and industrial opportunities of peace will be the most wonderful 
in all our history. 

Demobilisation is, of course, to an extent a military problem, 
but it is one in which the social and industrial aspects and demands 
overwhelmingly predominate. When half our able-bodied man- 
hood was needed for fighting, a soldier took command. When 
5,000,000 men are to be returned to civilian life the soldier must 
give way to the statesman ; and for the reason that a scheme must 
be devised under which these vast armies may be restored to 
productive industry in such a way as will make that industry even 
more productive, and this must be done under such individual 
conditions as will bring content to men who have deserved the 
very best and nothing short of the best. No one can or should 
be allowed to attempt to make pawns of one half of our manhood, 
to move them to the field as numbers and back to work as 
machines. These soldiers of ours are very human men, and their 
natural and reasonable expectations of grateful and just treatment 
after the War must be realised. The industrial dislocation, and 
indeed chaos, which would result from a thoughtless and automatic 
demobilisation would lead to an Empire disaster which is obvious ; 
but even a smoothly working system, so far as the restoration of 
our men to work is concerned, if it be not accompanied by definite 
and tangible concessions of industrial good-will; would have its 
subsequent outbreaks of unrest and disorder. 
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It is essential that we should realise at the outset the exact 
type of man we have to handle. He is certainly not the fatalistic 
easy-going soldier of fortune of fifty years ago. Indeed, it is only 
by a tragic accident that he is a soldier at all. Through and 
through he is a civilian of the civilians, Soldiering for him is 
but an interlude between some twenty years of industrial home 
life and perhaps a larger span to come. On returning to industry 
he will expect all that he had before and a good deal more. He 
will feel that he has deserved that good deal more, and it would 
be difficult to convince him that he has not, and very thankless 
to make the attempt. Any scheme of demobilisation that over- 
looks or ignores these social facts will fail. We must start from 
the point that these are the same men who were deeply disturbed 
over the social and industrial conditions before the War. Unless 
after all they have done for us their civil state is ameliorated on 
their return, we shall fail in our duty to them and shall pay for 
that failure very heavily. 

No faint-heart must be allowed to handle such a problem as 
this. Toa great constructive statesman the opportunity presented 
is unique. Half our able-bodied manhood are about to make a 
new industrial beginning, and this in a world where old barriers 
have been overthrown and at a time when thankfulness and good- 
will should be boundless. The healing of social hurts, the re- 
establishment of industry, the reorganising of effort at home so 
as to avoid overlapping and harmful competition, the securing of 
an industrial peace between masters and men, followed by that 
largely increased output of necessary things which scientific 
organisation and the concerted will to produce can alone give us— 
such is the statesman’s task. Without efficient demobilisation it 
will all be impossible ; without its fulfilment demobilisation, how- 
ever successful, will fail to secure for the Empire any real and 
enduring fruits of victory. 

There is no secret in the fact that the War Office has already 
a scheme of demobilisation, and there need be no hesitation in 
saying what it is. The War Office, like most other public depart- 
ments, seeks the line of least resistance, and inclines to the solu- 
tion that promises the least trouble. The War Office proposes to 
demobilise either by whole formations—i.e. by brigades or divi- 
sions ; or else by units—in other words, by regiment, battalion, 
or battery. This is quite logical from the War Office standpoint, 
and exactly what we should expect them to do. In the Army 
every man of the same rank has an equal value. They are all 
merely soldiers, neither more nor less. It does not concern the 
War Office whether in civilian life a man has been an engine- 
driver, a collier, a worker on the land, a butcher, or a baker. 
Once enlisted, he is a soldier and equally available for the duties 
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of war. Therefore, when the time for demobilisation comes, the 
War Office proposes to disband at intervals certain numbers of 
soldiers until the Army is reduced to the strength required for a 
peace footing. Peace, however, is the normal condition of the 
nation, and, though success in war is the urgent demand of a 
crisis, the moment that peace comes industrial re-establishment 
and prosperity are the permanent concern of the people. 

In war, when the very existence of the country is at stake, 
it is right that workers should become soldiers and that the 
control and demands of the War Office should be paramount. In 
the dispersing of the Army, however—war being at an end— 
civilian interests must dominate over all others. 

In every regiment of the British Army there are numbers of 
men who should be restored to their work before their comrades. 
Industrial experts can tell us exactly who those men are, and can 
describe the absolutely necessary functions which they and their 
class alone have been trained to discharge. Some of these classes 
of workers we shall need at the earliest possible moment in their 
full strength ; trained workers on the land, for instance, cattle- 
rearers, skilled engineers to transform munition factories into 
industrial undertakings, colliers, transport workers, and the like. 
Exactly what classes we shall want first, and how many in each 
class, only our experts will be able to determine. Certainly the 
War Office will not know, and probably will not care. The 
soldier’s work is to train armies and carry on war. It is not his 
task for a moment to reorganise and re-establish national indus- 
tries. When peace is declared, our armies will be a vast reserve 
of available labour which is waiting somewhere overseas for 
reabsorption in the national life at home. 

Now, if the War Office method of demobilisation were adopted 
and whole formations were sent home irrespective of the labour 
value of the individual unit, we should have too few of the classes 
of workers whom we urgently need and a large mass of men who 
will merely intensify by their presence the home labour difficulties 
of the time. 

Those labour troubles will be serious enough in themselves. 
They will affect both men and women and the material means of 
production. The moment fighting is over the manufacture of 
munitions on a gigantic scale will cease. But the many hundreds 
of controlled factories cannot be transformed in a night. And 
what of their multitudes of dispossessed workers? Armies of 
skilled engineers will be required to make the heavy alterations in 
plant. These workers could be and should be reinforced by skilled 
men from the Fronts. Let us realise at once that we shall be 
confronted with an industrial transition period involving a large 
section of the works and workpeople, and the more expert help we 
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have at our call the shorter that period will be. The very last 
thing we should dream of doing is to bring any single man back 
for whom definite work is not waiting. The number of temporarily 
unemployed amongst the home workers as a result of the transi- 
tion will be serious enough without any such increase. As 
industry is re-established it will be able to absorb more and more 
workers, but even then care must be taken to return only men 
whose services are needed. To be met with unemployment as the 
reward of service for the country would be an outrage of cruel 
muddling that might easily make ugly history. 

It may be accepted as being the fact that our War Chiefs are 
of the opinion that demobilisation by classes or partially by classes 
is unworkable and impossible. They insist that under this method 
formations would be broken up, and every unit in the field would 
be reduced below strength, and that under those conditions they 
could not carry on. 

That certainly would happen, and would continue to happen 
as every transport left for home. But why should it not happen 
even from the military point of view? What else, indeed, has 
occurred in the case of every unit that has gone into action? 
X Battalion (which, of course, Mr. Censor, is a purely fictitious 
unit) had twenty-eight officers and 1000 men. It came out of 
action commanded by a second-lieutenant, the only other officer 
being the quartermaster, and perhaps only 150 strong. Within 
a few days the military authorities were called on to reconstruct 
X Battalion. And they succeeded in doing so. Indeed, they have 
been doing the same sort of thing ever since fighting began. If 
they can reconstruct units under the stress of warfare, they can 
surely bring battalions up to strength under peace’ conditions. 
Demobilisation by classes from each unit would be nothing more 
than a series of casualties. Men who were needed at home would. 
make the gaps in the ranks. But there would be this difference : 
The number of losses likely to be sustained in action cannot be 
accurately predicted, while under a well-ordered scheme of de- 
mobilisation the authorities at the Front would have weeks and 
perhaps months of warning of the number that would be taken 
for industry. Thus they could merely by a continuance of the 
methods of war organisation achieve what they reject as being 
impossible, and keep together effective units, and gradually reduce 
the numbers of those units until the remnant of the last battalion 
embarks for home. They can work on this principle, only they 
do not want to; but, as it is vital to everyone that they should, 
they must. 

Meanwhile there is an immense amount of labour upon de- 
mobilisation that can only be done at home. Having regard to 
the vastness of the problem and the vital urgency of its successful 
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solution, that work should be started at once. There are industries 
which are key industries in the sense that other undertakings 
depend on them. ‘These, to the extent that they minister to 
essential or socially beneficial production, should be the first to 
be brought under examination. We should sharply distinguish 
between and firmly rule out undertakings that are merely con- 
cerned in producing wasteful and luxurious goods. Such output 
is of no real value to the purchaser, and both the capital and labour 
diverted to them should be put to a higher social usefulness. 
Having determined a first list of trades of paramount necessity, 
the next step should be to man the workshops and factories with 
skilled workers. In this work there will be experienced far less 
difficulty than might perhaps be anticipated. Neither employers 
nor Trade Union officials will have forgotten the men who have 
been taken from them. Trade Union officials will approach local 
employers whose names and industries find place of approval on 
the first official lists of essential or key industries, and the 
employers will be able to say how many men they will be able to 
give work to and, roughly, at what intervals they will be likely 
to be able to increase that number. They will probably add that 
they are keeping places for so many old workers, but as a certain 
number of those have appeared in the casualty lists, they would be 
glad to have their situations filled by equally skilled labour. The 
Trade Union officials will consequently be able to make their 
return that work is waiting for so many men, some of whom are 
required immediately after the cessation of hostilities, and so 
many more at such and such intervals. In this way—and we 
believe only in this way—will employment, and the right and 
nationally necessary employment, be found for those who come 
back. If demobilisation be conducted on these lines in response 
to definitely ascertained industrial needs, the early stages, which, 
after all, will be the most critical, will be characterised by smooth 
working. 

But it should be carefully remembered that we shall then be 
merely restoring skilled men to trades that urgently require them. 
Many of the subsidiary trades will take a longer time to re- 
establish. But there is every reason why the same machinery 
should be used in this case too. Our object must be twofold. We 
desire to secure suitable work for every man who has fought, 
without displacing those who have laboured at home, and at the 
same time we seek to secure that production itself shall be so 
ordered and organised that the things that are most helpful to the 
country are plentifully supplied. Some may ask ‘ Why turn to the 
Trade Unions?’ Surely the answer is that when we deal with a 
mass we must find responsible authority. Further than this, the 
Trade Unions have the necessary organisation, and they have made 
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patriotic sacrifices during the War which should of right commend 
them even to those who previously called them in question. 

Having determined the trades in point of order of their value 
to the nation, and having obtained the lists of the numbers of 
men they can absorb, the next step is to secure that those men are 
sent home as soon as peace conditions permit of their discharge 
from the Colours. Until then they will be under military control, 
and the question is—how are we to get them speedily home? The 
machinery for this is, we think, quite simple. Long before peace 
can be declared, if only the necessary work be taken in hand at 
once, lists of men in the first schedule of approved industries for 
whom immediate work is guaranteed will have been prepared and 
signed by the employer and also by the Trade Union official, 
counter-signed by the Ministry of Demobilisation (shortly here- 
after to be described), and forwarded to the military authorities 
at the Front. Certain passes and pay warrants for each man on 
the list will accompany the document, and they will all be ready 
and waiting for the day of discharge. 

Before we set out these documents, which will be found to be 
of importance, we should like to deal with the other component 
parts of our great armies which must in turn come under the 
process of demobilisation. It will be observed that the industries 
that must first be supplied with workers from the Army are those 
of certified national urgency having regard to the social, industrial 
or economic conditions that may obtain at the time. It may 
happily occur that industry will be able to absorb a far larger 
number of men. We may even make fair progress with the 
secondary list. Nor should we forget that there are large numbers 
of men who were their own masters and for whom in consequence 
neither employer nor Trade Union official would apply. Beyond 
them there are others who were clerks in banks and businesses for 
whom employers only would appeal. The date of the discharge 
of all these persons should depend (1) on the national value of 
their labour and (2) on work being guaranteed for them. Most of 
the applications would be from home, but some would come direct 
from the fighting lines. And those from the fighting lines would 
be sent home for consideration, approval or other decision, and 
would be dealt with by the same authority and determined on the 
same basis. It might be wise however to make the addition that 
in those cases where the worker was not a Trade Unionist his 
employer could appeal for his discharge which, if the worker con- 
sented and the other conditions were met, would be granted in the 
ordinary way. 

Theré are several reasons why demobilisation must be gradual. 
It is quite likely that military- conditions would render it 
undesirable that our armies should be too speedily dispersed, 
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and, over and beyond that, transport facilities will be strictly 
limited. We could not get our men back quickly even if it were 
desirable to do so. The sooner this is clearly understood the 
better. By way of solatium, however, for those who are post- 
poned, we may point out that the moment peace is assured the 
only point of view from which statesmen will survey the resulting 
situation will be that of what is best for the Empire on a peace 
footing. And every step that is successfully taken to safeguard, 
re-establish and revitalise our industries will be immensely to the 
advantage of the men who are still with the Colours. There must 
be patience and trust on their part, just as there must be sub- 
mission to central control and a considerable amount of individual 
sacrifice at home. The men who are left overseas may very 
naturally regard their comrades who get an earlier discharge as 
being men who will snap up the work which they feel they 
ought to have themselves. But if there be a scientific and care- 
fully planned scheme, not only of demobilisation but also of 
industrial control at home, every man who comes home in his 
right order and does his work faithfully will make it far easier for 
those who follow him to have a better chance. If on the contrary 
our men were returned on the War Office scheme by units (i.e. 
by Regiment, Battalion or Battery), there would be an equal 
amount of postponement on account of transport shortage and 
little but chaos and acute distress at the end. 

But it is not only our fighting men who must show forbear- 
ance. The same necessary virtue must be exacted from capitalists 
at home as well. Unless they also are controlled by some central 
and supreme authority, the whole scheme of organisation which 
is directed to secure the greatest benefits for all will fail. Indus- 
trial capital must not for years to come be allowed wholly to 
please itself as to the function which it plays. ‘ Peace is de- 
clared, now is our chance,’ must give place to ‘ Peace is declared, 
now we must help the country as the country believes to be for 
the best.’ We have had conscription of men to save the Empire, 
we must have some practical and quite definite control of capital 
to save and employ the men who fought or worked for the Empire. 
There is really nothing alarming in this. During the War busi- 
nesses were commandeered for war purposes; during the early 
months, or it may be the early years, of peace undertakings must 
be controlled to secure the highest productivity possible. During 
the War capital issues were only allowed under a Treasury 
sanction, and some measure of equal precaution will be neces- 
sitated for the public good in the time that is coming. Indeed, 
demobilisation can only be treated in its entirety. The necessary 
organisation must enfold the whole of the Enrpire’s life and 
activities. Demobilisation embraces a multitude of problems and 
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they must all be co-ordinated, else perfection might be secured in 
a part merely to be neutralised by disaster elsewhere. 

If we continue our analysis of the home industrial value of our 
forces by way of determining the order of their discharge, we 
come at last to those who will call for the greatest care. Quite a 
considerable proportion of our armies is made upof men who were 
drawn from all classes in life and who before the War had neither 
profession, trade, nor calling. No employer will call for them 
for the reason that they had none, at any rate no permanent one. 
They are without trade-training or any sustained industrial pro- 
ductive value. Very many of these men have fought extremely 
well and quite a number of them will probably wish to remain 
with the Colours. But many more will be anxious to be sent 
home, and quickly too. We may be allowed to observe in passing 
that under the War Office scheme of demobilisation large numbers 
of these tradeless men—who can be found in nearly every regi- 
ment—would be returned in the early months and would further 
aggravate our unemployed problem. Wholly untrained for the 
serious work which alone would be open at such a time, we should 
find them at.the street corners, and demonstrating in the squares 
and parks on the scandal of the unemployed fighting man. Surely 
they deserve infinitely better treatment than that. The problem 
of such as these might have been settled long ago. Such 
indeed would have been the case had we as a nation displayed any 
aptitude for putting our house in order, but it is certain that it 
must be postponed no longer, seeing that for many a year to come 
we shall have neither the money nor the patience to carry mere 
passengers in any rank of life on our ship of State. In the stirring 
era of intense productivity which is ahead of us all must do their 
share. For these untrained men the most careful provision 
must be made. In the Army they have had continuous employ- 
ment, and on their return, and before they have lost the habit of 
working, a scheme of land reclamation and the breaking up of 
waste land, of which we have tragically too much, should be 
taken in hand. There will be scope for afforestation also and for 
other public activities of a similar kind. 

Should anyone feel that in much that has been written here 
we have trespassed on the domain of social organisation, our 
answer is that demobilisation must be judged for its failure or 
success according to the social and industrial progress of the 
country in the peace that follows war, and it is inextricably inter- 
woven with other problems of a social, industrial, and economic 
character. 

We have laid emphasis on the necessity of first restoring to 
industrial life those skilled men whose labour will be urgently 
called for in the stage of transition and factory reorganisation ; 
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we have also given reasons why the immediately successive dis- 
charges must be confined to men for whom positions are waiting 
in work that will be of value to the country. We have indicated 
the civil authorities which should alone be entrusted with the 
selection. The document of discharge might take the shape of a 
little book with perforated pages. There would be given in dupli- 
cate an authority, signed by the demobilisation official, ordering 
the man’s release with the group bearing the same number as that 
with which the document is stamped. This authority will be 
retained by the man’s Commanding Officer, and is to be regarded 
as a definite Government Order to the effect that on the day 
selected for the discharge of his group the man has ceased to be 
a soldier and is to be allowed at once to depart for his home. In 
face of that order he can under no conditions be retained for 
military work unless he has committed a serious crime involving 
trial by court-martial. The duplicate of the man’s order of release 
would be for his own retention, that he can produce it at any 
stage of his journey, so that no one can interfere with him or hold 
him for military purposes. The next page would be a railway 
warrant entitling him to a free railway pass to the place named 
thereon, which would be his home. Another page would contain 
a warrant for a sovereign, to be cashed by the military authori- 
ties at the Front, so that the traveller may have money for food 
while on his journey. The four following pages would also con- 
tain money warrants, each for a sovereign. They would be made 
payable at the post-office of the town to which he is proceeding, 
which will be inscribed on them, and they will be dated at intervals 
of one week and will be payable on or after those dates. These 
warrants will be non-transferable. 

Instructions will also be printed on the document directing that 
the man at departure will take with him his arms, equipment, and 
clothing, that he will be responsible for the same, and will be 
charged for their value unless he hands them in at the nearest 
military centre to his home, where he must get a receipt in dupli- 
cate for them, a copy of what that receipt is like being attached 
to the document—one of the receipts he is to post to the depot of 
his unit and the other he can retain in case it is required. 

No man will be expected to take any further action as regards 
going to his depot to close up his accounts. The military authori- 
ties will be responsible for sending him his discharge certificates 
in due course, with his Army character, certificate, etc., and the 
balance of pay (if any) which is due to him. The advances of pay 
in the way of cash warrants cannot be stopped for any purpose 
such as paying a regimental debt. It would, of course, be neces- 
sary in demobilising a very big body of troops to publish orders 
as to what numbers were to be brought back daily, as obviously 
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you could not bring more than a certain number of men on any 
particular day. These discharge warrants would be prepared under 
the direction of the Ministry of Demobilisation and passed by 
them for action to the War Office, who would be responsible for 
thé subsequent executive steps as directed by the Ministry of 
Demobilisation. 

Quite apart from the matter of labour conditions at home, 
which cannot be too anxiously considered and safeguarded, 2 
rapid demobilisation would be a sheer impossibility owing to the 
shortage of transport. In this connexion reference must be made 
to the position of our troops from the Overseas Dominions. 
Upwards of three quarters of a million of our soldiers have come 
from those distant lands. They will be wanted at home as soon 
as possible, and, what is more, they will all be clamouring to get 
back possibly from the moment that fighting is over. These men 
who have been raised in the freer life of our Colonies are not of 
the temper to brook delay. Yet no fewer than four hundred liners 
would be needed to transport them, and the journeys out and back 
would cover very nearly three months. Where are we to find four 
hundred liners, and how could we spare them in the first. months 
of peace? Surely the resulting problem should be carefully dis- 
cussed at once with the representatives of our Dominions, and the 
most helpful scheme possible should be devised. There should 
be the completest frankness over the difficulty, frankness not only 
as between our own statesmen and those of our Dominions, but 
also, of course, as between the latter and their own men at the 
Fronts. It might be necessary, and would certainly appear to 
be desirable, that public leaders of high position from overseas 
should personally make the journey to the Fronts and explain to 
their grand fellows there how anxious everyone is to do the best 
for them but how impossible it is to discharge them without some 
delay. If some such course as this be not taken, painful mis- 
understandings may arise with an effect that might be felt lament- 
ably for years to come. 

There remains the demobilisation of material, which embraces 
a whole series of gigantic problems. Both the War Office and the 
Admiralty have, of course, been placing huge contracts and have 
accumulated vast quantities of the things that are necessary to 
war. Many of these contracts are running contracts, and, if a 
termination of hostilities came suddenly, additional quantities of 
goods would be due for delivery for some months after fighting 
was over. The dispersal of goods which are required for military 
purposes, and which are not in demand in civil life, represents a 
transaction which runs perilously near to doing business on give- 
away terms. It is not our purpose to offer criticism upon the two 
branches of the Services in their capacity as buyers, but we have 
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no reason at all to anticipate that they would acquit themselves 
well as sellers. Still, there is no reason why the task should be 
imposed on them, and there are a great many reasons that carry 
great weight with them to the contrary. We insist that as soon as 
peace is concluded all the surplus of horses and motor lorries, cars, 
tractors, and the like, that will not be required for an army on 
a peace footing, become the property of the Ministry of Demobili- 
sation and be dispersed by that body. A similar course should be 
taken with food, clothing, and everything else that is over and 
unused. If one department of the Government has no further use 
for these things or for some of them, it well may be that some 
other department could employ them to excellent effect. Certainly 
the hurried sale of enormous quantities of motor vehicles, merely 
to mention one branch of the stock, at knock-down prices would 
be exceedingly bad business for the Exchequer, and would be 
disastrous to the industry and the men it employs. 

It will have been gathered that in our view a Ministry of 
Demobilisation is essential. We fail to see by what other means 
a thousand evils and pitfalls can be averted. Indeed it is only 
by the creation of such a Ministry that demobilisation with all 
its social and industrial aspects can be achieved with efficiency. 
Between the existing State departments there must be the closest 
co-ordination and joint working. The Board of Agriculture, the 
Local Government Board, and the Board of Trade are all vitally 
concerned, and their chiefs must all find a place in the Ministry. 
Sitting with them there should also be a statesman to represent 
Commerce and of course another to look after Labour. The 
Premier should preside and be the connecting link between all. 
The War Office and Admiralty would be there also, side by side 
with representatives from Overseas. It would be natural that 
our Dominions should desire to have a direct voice in the settle- 
ment of their own problems, and at the same time their fresh 
outlook and decisive adaptability to new conditions would be likely 
to prove of the greatest advantage to us. Furthermore, the 
creation of the strongest possible Ministry on non-party lines 
would do much to dispel doubts and fears ; it would inspire patience 
in men at the Front who were waiting anxiously to be returned ; 
it would brace up those at home who may be called upon to 
endure much during the period of transition ; but above all it is the 
only possible machinery with which our task can really be accom- 
plished. It alone provides an exchange of knowledge reflecting 
the conditions over the whole field of national need and oppor- 
tunity ; it secures an intercommunication of counsel and ideas, 
and at the same time it guarantees co-ordinated action in 
harmony with a general plan under the aegis of a central 
authority. 

The more we think over the functions of a Ministry of Demo- 
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bilisation the more fully become apparent its necessity and use- 
fulness. Practically half our working manhood is to be restored 
to industry and a large number of the balance are to be disturbed 
in their work. No nation has ever had a graver problem to face 
since the world began. It can only be solved by deep thought, 
wise prevision, immense resourcefulness, and concerted action. 
An appropriate illustration will make this clear. Our war 
material is at the moment the property of the War Office and 
Admiralty. Under the conditions which obtain as the result of 
our present lack of co-ordination it would be disposed of by them 
to anyone who wanted it at any price they offered. If, however, 
it were transferred to the Ministry of Demobilisation, the Board 
of Agriculture would be able to use the horses and probably a 
number of the motor vehicles for the purpose of bringing produce 
to market and the like, while the Local Government Board would 
take off our hands a further large quantity for service in the 
towns throughout the country. The Post Office also might do an 
advantageous deal. Surplus preserved foods and clothes on the 
other hand might be of much interest to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He would not forget the suffering peoples who were 
being repatriated in Belgium, Montenegro, and Serbia. 

What co-ordination would achieve with regard to material, it 
could and it alone can secure for us in the field of industry. 

In the demobilisation of our fighting men and the re-establish- 
ment of our industries we shall not be free from the dangers that 
attend all crises, but at the same time we shall have an oppor- 
tunity unique in our history. The chance will offer itself to intro- 
duce a system of orderly control not for a few years but for all 
time. We say lightly that the War will bring great changes, and 
so indeed it will; but whether those changes are for the better 
or the worse depends solely on ourselves. If the War indeed gives 
us system, method, a deeper social sense and a resolve to eliminate 
waste, whether it be in human life or in human effort, then all 
the sacrifices of our soldiers will not have been in vain. Were 
we to write the history of this country to cover a space of fifty 
years before the War, it would largely be a history of waste and of 
lost opportunity ; and yet there can be no land under Heaven with 
so many estimable men and such wondrously good women. Our 
industrial system before the War was a riot of uncontrolled waste. 
Both in the production and distribution of goods there was an 
amount of waste through excessive competition and needless over- 
lapping that was simply appalling. It was due to aggressive 
individualism, to competition driven to white heat beyond the 
point of useful incentive, and to an absolute ignorance of the 
first principles of social organisation and a general contempt for 
system. 

Exactly the same tragedy was re-enacted by industrial workers, 
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both amongst the employing classes and the employed. They 
were fighting one another all the time, instead of thinking of some 
ordered scheme whereby they could help one another and also 
themselves. And there was a pitiable waste too in human life 
and in opportunify. We who are so horrified at the World War, 
which has only lasted just over two years, fail to realise that we 
have been at war with our own neighbours ever since we started 
what we are pleased to speak of as ‘the fight for life.’ Cannot 
we at length begin thinking about a demobilisation at home? 
Cannot we at last introduce some sense and science into our 
mutual relations? 

The man of resource and courage is not content with over- 
coming his difficulties, but insists on growing even stronger as the 
very result of them. We have the opportunity of doing the 
same thing in the months of stress that are approaching, if we be 
wise cnough and strong enough for the task. Demobilisation will 
enable us to reconstruct on a new and fair plan our national life. 
Are we to make broad the avenues, to lay deep the foundations 
and build beautifully and well, or are we to run up something 
merely to serve for a year or two and leave everyone discon- 
tented? We were about to write that no such chance is likely to 
recur, but History may have a different story to tell.- Society. 
as at present established may and probably will undergo violent 
and even forceful reconstruction unless the urgently needed 
changes are made in time and with good-will. We live in a crowd 
and, if we do not regulate ourselves as a crowd should, we shall 
continue to have all the inconvenience of a crowded existence 
without the compensations of mutual help. We have multitudes 
of officials but a famine supply of organisers; we thus condemn 
ourselves to annoyance without any benefit as a set-off. Organisa- 
tion and co-ordination will alone secure us in the coming crisis, 
and win for us in the years to come blessings in point of progress, 
of social upliffment and of increased rewards for workers in all 
walks of life worthy of the sacrifices made by our peoples for 


victory in the War. 


S. S. Lona. 
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BRITAIN’S COMING INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY 


Ir seems likely that the War will swallow approximately one half 
of Great Britain’s national wealth. So far it has cost this 
country about 2,500,000,0001. Before it is over the British war 
expenditure may be increased to 4,000,000,000/. or 5,000,000,000I. 
To that gigantic sum will have to be added pensions for incapaci- 
tated soldiers, war widows, and orphans, and compensation for 
losses caused by the War, which together may require another 
1,000,000,000l1. If, finally, we make due allowance for the 
financial value of the precious lives lost it will appear that the 
War will absorb indeed about 7,500,000,0001., a sum which is 
about equal to one half of Great Britain’s national wealth. 

Opinions as to the economic consequences of the War are 
divided. Some assert that the gigantic losses incurred will indus- 
trially cripple Great Britain and all Europe and that they will 
greatly strengthen the industrial and financial predominance of 
the United States. They tell us that Great Britain will decline 
economically and politically and become another Belgium ; that 
the United States will become the leading Anglo-Saxon nation for 
the same reason for which Carthage became the heir to the world 
empire created by Phoenicia, her mother State ; that Washington 
will eventually become the capital of a great Empire; that war- 
ruined and pauperised Europe will become practically an Ameri- 
can dependency ; that the world will become American. That 
view is widely held on the other side of the Atlantic, where it is 
causing lively satisfaction. Other people vaguely believe that 
Great Britain is ‘the richest country in the world,’ and that the 
United Kingdom can easily bear the gigantic financial burden 
which the World War has laid upon its shoulders. In considering 
a great economic problem the doctrinaire turns to theory while the 
practical statesman applies to experience for guidance. Experi- 
ence is no doubt the safer guide. Let us then consider the problem 
of the economic future from the practical, and particularly from 
the British, point of view. 

The widely held opinion that Great Britain is ‘the richest 
country in the world’ is erroneous. According to the World 
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Almanac and Encyclopedia of 1916, the American equivalent of 
Whitaker’s Almanack, the national wealth of the British Isles, 
the British Empire, and the United States is as follows : 


F 
United Kingdom . : ‘ 4 - 17,000,000,000 
British Empire 5 % 4 = -  26,000,000,000 
United States ; i ~ a .  37,547,800,000 


From the same source we learn that the insurances ‘in force 
came to 6,231,120,8001. in the United States and only to 
1,174,042 ,4001. in Great Britain. 

According to the American estimate the wealth of the United 
States is considerably more than twice as great as that of the 
United Kingdom and is nearly 50 per cent. larger than that of 
the British Empire as a whole. As, during recent years, American 
wealth has been growing about three times as fast as British 
wealth, there is apparently much reason for believing that, owing 
to the heavy handicap imposed upon the United Kingdom by the 
War, the United States will in future outpace economic Great 
Britain at a faster and more furious rate than ever. 

Let us glance at the foundations of America’s vast wealth. 

The United States are infinitely richer than Great Britain 
because they possess a greater population and far greater developed 
natural resources. While Great Britain has 47,000,000 inhabi- 
tants the United States have 105,000,000 people. In man-power 
the United States are more than twice as strong as the United 
Kingdom. Only 6 per cent. of the inhabitants of the world are 
Americans, yet among the nations of the earth the United 
States are the largest producers of wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, timber, cattle, pigs, coal, petroleum, iron and steel, copper, 
silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, woollen and cotton goods, leather, 
silk, etc. The relatively small number of Americaus produce one 
fifth of the world’s wheat, gold and silver, one fourth of the 
world’s zinc, one third of the world’s oats, iron ore, pig iron, and 
lead, two fifths of the world’s steel, coal, and tobacco, one half of 
the world’s aluminium, three fifths of the world’s copper, two 
thirds of the world’s cotton, petroleum, and maize. ‘ God’s 
own country,’ as the Americans call it, has indeed been blessed. 

The United States are far ahead of all other nations not only 
in developed and exploited natural resources but also in mechani- 
cal outfit. The engine-power of the United States is vastly 
superior to that of Great Britain and of the British Empire. 
According to the last British and American Censuses of Produc- 
tion the manufacturing industries of the United States employ 
18,675,376 horse-powers, while the British industries employ 
only 8,083,341. I have been allowed to show in a previous 
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issue of this Review’ that per thousand workers the American 
industries employ from two to three times as many horse-powers 
as do the identical British industries. An even greater superiority 
in the employment of labour-saving machinery will be found in 
mining,’ agriculture, inland transport, etc. Besides the United 
States have available in their water-falls at least 40,000,000 horse- 
powers, of which, in 1908, 5,356,680 horse-powers were developed, 
while the water-powers possessed by the United Kingdom are 
quite insignificant. America’s superiority in mechanical outfit 
may perhaps best be gauged from the following remarkable 


figures : 
Miles of Railway. 


Miles 
United Kingdom - ; ; : : 5 23,441 
British Empire . : ; : : : - 134,131 
All Europe : ; - ; ; 2 - 207,432 
United States . - : ; ‘ ‘ - 254,732 
The World . ; : Z , - 665,964 


It is noteworthy that the 105,000,000 Americans have more 
miles of railway than the 440,000,000 citizens of the British 
Empire and the 500,000,000 inhabitants of all Europe. Several 
private railway systems, such as the Pennsylvania System, the 
Harriman System, the Gould System, and the Moore-Reid 
System, have about as many miles of railway as has the whole of 
the United Kingdom, while the mileage of the Vanderbilt System 
is actually 10 per cent. larger than that of the United Kingdom. 
Great Britain has 780,512 telephones, while the United States 
have no less than 9,552,017 telephones. 

National wealth is either developed or undeveloped, either 
exploited or latent. The statistics as to the wealth of nations 
given refer, of course,.only to the former, not to the latter, for 
the latent wealth is not susceptible to statistical measurement. 
America owes her vast wealth not to the fact that she has excep- 
tionally great natural resources, but to the fact that her natural 
resources have been exploited with the utmost energy. That may 
be gauged from the figures of American engine and water power 
and from the railway and telephone statistics given. Measured 
by undeveloped and unezxploited resources, by latent wealth, the 
British Empire, Russia, and perhaps China also, are far richer 
than the United States. The United States, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, have an area of 3,574,658 square miles, 
while the British Empire, not including the Colonies conquered 
from Germany, comprises no less than 12,808,994 square miles. 
Providence has distributed its favours fairly evenly. There is 
no reason for believing that the United States have been given an 
unduly great share of the good things of this world. We may 

1 ‘ Britain’s War Finance and Economic Future,’ December 1915. 
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therefore conclude that the British Empire, though actually much 
poorer, is potentially much richer than the United States. In 
developed and exploited resources the United States are un- 
doubtedly far ahead of the British Empire, but in undeveloped 
and unexploited resources the British Empire is undoubtedly far 
ahead of the United States. It is wrong to say that Great Britain 
is the richest country in the world, but it may safely be asserted 
that, by its extent and natural resources, the British Empire, 
which spreads through all climes, possesses the greatest potential 
national wealth in the world. It is therefore obvious that the 
incomparable latent riches of the Empire may be converted into 
actual wealth and power, provided they are vigorously and wisely 
exploited. Wealth depends after all not so much on the posses- 
sion of great natural resources as on the action of men. Two 
centuries ago wealthy North America nourished only a few 
thousand roving Indians and a small number of white settlers 
and traders. An Indian, a Chinaman, or a Kaffir who, engaged 
at his home in agriculture or in manufacturing in the literal mean- 
ing of the word, produces perhaps a shillingsworth of wealth per 
day, will learn in a few weeks to produce thirty or forty shillings- 
worth of wealth per day if transferred to Great Britain or the 
United States. Land and natural resources are limited, but 
wealth production by the employment of the most modern 
methods is absolutely unlimited. In certain industries a single 
man can produce now more wealth than could a thousand men a 
century.ago. Yet fifty years hence men may look with the same 
surprise at the automatic loom or the steam-hammer with which 
we look now at the hand-loom and the hand-forge. 

The British Empire resembles the United States in many 
respects. Both extend through all climes. Both possess vast 
and thinly populated areas endowed with the greatest agricul- 
tural, sylvan, mineral, industrial, and commercial possibilities. 
In both only a few small patches are reserved to the manu- 
facturing industries. In view of the resemblance of the United 
States and the British Empire it is clear that Britain may learn 
much from the example set by the Great Republic in the 
development of its natural resources. Moreover, half a century 
ago the United States passed through an experience similar to 
that through which Great Britain and the Empire are passing 
at present. The Civil War of 1861-1865, as I have shown 
in a previous issue of this Review,’ destroyed about a million 
lives at a time when the United States had less than 35,000,000 
white and coloured inhabitants, and cost altogether about 
2,000,000,000/. In 1860 the national wealth of the United 
States amounted, according to the Census, to only 3,231,923,2141. 

2 ‘How America became a Nation in Arms,’ September 1915. 
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It follows that the Civil War cost a sum equivalent to two thirds 
of America’s national wealth. Yet the war did not impoverish 
the country, but, incredible as it may sound, greatly enriched it. 
I shall endeavour to show that the Civil War created the impetus 
which made the United States the richest nation in the world, 
and that the present War will vastly benefit the allied nations, 
and especially the British Empire, provided they will profit by the 
great and invaluable lesson furnished by the United States. 

In the tenth volume of the excellent Life of Abraham Lincoln 
written by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay we read: ‘ The expense 
of the war to the Union (the Northern States) over and above the 
ordinary expenditure was about $3,250,000,000; to the Con- 
federacy (the Southern States) less than half that amount, about 
$1,500,000,000.” According to the latest accounts the Civil War 
pensions, which required $164,387,941 in 1915, have hitherto 
absorbed $4,614,643,266, or nearly 1,000,000,000/., and the 
payments will go on for many years to come. If we add to 
these. gigantic figures the increased local expenditure in the 
United States during the war, the valuable property destroyed 
in the fighting, and the financial value of almost a million lives 
lost, it will be seen that the war has cost the United States 
vastly more than 2,000,000,000/. The war absolutely ruined the 
wealthy cotton, sugar, and tobacco industries of the South, 
pauperised the Southern States, led to the destruction of innumer- 
able farms and buildings in the war zone, destroyed America’s 
shipping, closed the Southern markets to the commerce of the 
North, and seriously hampered agriculture throughout the Union 
because millions of able-bodied men were drafted into the Army. 
How disastrously American agriculture was affected by the Civil 
War can best be seen from the Livestock Statistics which give 
the following picture : 

Farm Animals. 


| 








; o— | Cattle | Horses | pore ee | Sheep | 
} « - oa ‘fre. bln digins oe 
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1860 . . | 25,616,019 | 6,249,174 | 1,151,148 | 33,512,867 22,471,275 
| 1867 . . | 20,079.725 | 5,401,263 | 822,386 | 24,693,534 | 39,385,386 





Owing to the necessity of war agriculture in general had to 
be largely neglected. Discrimination was necessary between the 
essential and non-essential. The vast demand for wool for 
uniforms made necessary an increase in sheep. Their number 
grew during the war by 17,000,000. Other animals had to be 
neglected. Hence the number of cattle declined by 5,500,000, 
horses declined by 850,000, mules by 350,000, and pigs by 
9,000,000. While production and trade suffered in many direc- 
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tions, national expenditure and taxation increased at an unprece- 
dented and almost incredible rate. The financial burden caused 
by the war may be summarised in the fewest possible figures 
as follows : 


National Expenditure Cost of Army Cost of Navy 
Dols, Dols, Dols. 
1860 . ; 63,200,876 16,472,203 11,514,650 
1865 . . 1,295,099,290 1,030,690,400 122,617,434 
Public Debt Annual Interest on Debt 
Dols. Dols. 
1860 . : ; a ‘ 59,964 ,402.01 3,443,687 
1865 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,674,815,856.76 137,742,617 


In five short years the national expenditure of the United 
States increased a little more than twenty-fold ; chiefly owing to 
the cost of the army, which increased more than sixty-fold. 
During the same period the public debt and the interest payable 
on it grew more than forty-fold. To provide for this colossal 
financial burden the American national revenue was increased 
from $41,476,299 in 1861 to $112,094,946 in 1863, to 
$322,031,158 in 1865, and to $519,949,564 in 1866. In five 
years it grew almost thirteen-fold. However, notwithstanding 
the total ruin of the South, and the hampering influence of the 
war in the North, the national wealth of the United States grew 
at a prodigious rate between 1860 and 1870, the Census years. 
According to the Censuses the real and personal estate of the 
Americans compared in the two years as follows : 


ees - Wealth Population bess «4 Head 
8. s. 
1860 . : - 16,159,616,068 31,443,321 513.92 
1870. : . 30,068,518,507 38,558,371 779.83 


Of the ten years under consideration four years, except a few 
days, were occupied by the devastating war. Yet the national 
wealth of the United States almost doubled during the decade, 
and the wealth per head of population increased by almost 60 per 
cent. This is particularly marvellous in view of the fact that 
large districts of the United States were far poorer in 1870 than 
in 1860, for the enormous ravages caused in the South could not 
quickly be repaired. By ‘great divisions’ the wealth per head 
was changed as follows : 

United N. Atlantic N. Central S. Atlantic 
States States States 


States 

Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols, 
1860 . : : . 614 528 436 537 
1870 ; ‘ : . 780 1243 735 384 

South Central Western 

States States 

Dols. Dols. 

1860 j é B 2 . 598 434 


334 843 
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It will be noticed that wealth per head increased at a moderate 
rate in the North-Central and Western States which are chiefly 
devoted to agriculture, while it increased at an enormous rate in 
the North Atlantic Division, the principal seat of the manu- 
facturing industries and commerce. On the other hand wealth 
per head declined disastrously in the South Atlantic and the 
South-Central Divisions, the home of the defeated slave-holding 
States. 

As the comparisons given are perhaps a little too summary 
it will be worth while to compare the wealth of some of the more 
important States in 1860 and 1870. According to the United 
States Censuses their wealth was as follows : 


Southern States. 18€0 1870 
Dols, Dols. 
Alabama 495,237,078 201,855,871 
Georgia . 645,895,237 268,167,207 
-Louisiana 602,118,568 323,125,666 
Mississippi. 607,324,911 209,197,345 
South Carolina 548,138,754 208,146,989 
Texas ; 365,200,614 159,052,542 
Northern States. 
Connecticut 444,274,114 774,631,524 
Tllinois 871,860,282 2,121,680,579 
Indiana 528,835,371 1,268,180,543 
Iowa 247,338,265 717,644,750 
Kansas . 31,327,895 188,892,014 
Massachusetts 815,237,413 2,132,148,741 
Minnesota 52,294,413 228,907,590 
Missouri 501,214,398 1,284 922,877 
Nebraska ] : 9,131,398 69,277,483 
New York . ‘ : . 1,843,338,517 6,500,841 ,264 
Ohio ‘ ' : : . 1,173,898,422 2,235,430,300 
Pennsylvania x ; . 1,416,501,848 3,803,340,112 
Wisconsin r : ; : 273,671,668 702,307,329 


While during the decade the wealth of the Southern States 
shrunk to one half and even to one third notwithstanding six 
years of peace, the wealth of the Northern States increased 
prodigiously. That of Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
grew two-and-a-half-fold, that of New York increased three-and- 
a-half-fold, and the wealth of the ‘new’ agricultural States in 
the West grew even more quickly. The wealth of Kansas 
increased six-fold, and that of Nebraska nearly eight-fold. 
During the decade 1860-1870 the wealth of the manufacturing 
States and of the wheat-growing States of the Far West grew 
at an unprecedented rate. The simultaneous development of 
industry and agriculture during the decade 1860-1870 coincided 
with, and was chiefly due to, the American Civil War. That is 
recognised by many scientists and writers who have studied that 
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period. Mr. E. L. Bogart, in his Economic History of the 
United States, wrote : 


The Civil War, by practically cutting off foreign intercourse, immensely 
hastened the growth of domestic industries. The industrial revolution 
thus inaugurated has been compared with that in England one hundred 
years before. It certainly marks a turning-point in the economic develop- 
ment of the country as distinct as that in political life and more significant 
in its effects than the earlier industrial revolution, introduced in this 
country fifty years before by the restrictive period. 


Another American writer, Katharine Coman, stated in her 
Industrial History of the United States : 


The war demands, coupled with the protective tariff, induced an extra- 
ordinary activity in every department of business enterprise. Universal 
buoyancy and unbounded confidence in the future rendered it easy to 
borrow money at home and abroad. European capitalists invested readily 
in the United States securities, railroad bonds and mining stock, and 
the resources of the country were exploited as never before. 


Theodor Vogelstein wrote in his book Organisations-formen 
der Eisenindustrie und Textilindustrie in England und Amerika 
(Leipzig, 1910) : 

The manufacturing industries of the North came out of the war in a 
splendid condition. The enormous exertions made during the struggle, 
by which more than a million of the best workers were withdrawn from 
economic life, promoted the replacing of human labour by machine labour 
to an unusual extent. The necessity of paying interest on the large loans 
raised abroad naturally stimulated very greatly the export trade. On 
the other hand, imports, except of such goods as were required for the 
army, suffered. Lastly, the war brought with it a system of rigid pro- 
tection, of a protection more severe than any American manufacturer 
would have thought possible in his wildest dreams. One of the greatest 
errors which one may encounter over and over again, even in scientific 
publications, is the idea that rigid American protectionism was created 
in 1690. . . . It is no mere coincidence that 1866, when Congress began 
to abolish internal war taxes, and left unaltered the corresponding import 
duties, saw the rise of the first American Trust. 


When hostilities began between the North and the South 
the United States had only a few thousand troops, and were 
utterly unprepared for the gigantic struggle. The vastness of the 
conflict, the employment of millions of soldiers, naturally created 
an enormous demand for weapons, and munitions, vehicles, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and manufactures of every kind. As the 
American foreign trade was very seriously restricted through 
reasons which will be discussed further on, and as the majority 
of the able-bodied men were withdrawn from the economic 
activities and enrolled in the army, a greatly reduced number of 
workers in field and factory had suddenly to provide an 
immensely increased output. The necessity of vastly increasing 
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individual production compelled employers to introduce the most 
perfect and the most powerful labour-saving machinery available 
both in agriculture and in industry. Professor E. D. Fite 
wrote in his excellent book Social and Industrial Conditions in 
the North during the Civil War: 


Three things saved the harvest: the increased use of labour-saving 
machinery, the work of women in the fields, and the continued influx of 


new population. 
Up to this time the use of reaping machines had been confined almost 


entirely to some of the large farms of the West. . . . Grain was generally 
sown by hand. These processes required the work of many men, so that 
when the able-bodied began to go to. war, with large harvests left to 
garner, new methods and new implements were absolutely necessary if 
the crops were to be saved. 

Immediately interest in labour-saving machinery and in the relative 
merits of the different machines became widespread, and next to enthu- 
siasm over abounding crops in time of war was the most striking charac- 
teristic of the world of agriculture. . . . The old apathy was gone. The 
war suddenly had popularised methods of cultivation in which the agri- 
cultural papers had striven in vain for a decade to arouse interest. 


The Scientific American of the 12th of February 1864 stated : 


The total number of mowers manufactured increased from 35,000 in 
- 1862 and 40,000 in 1863 to 70,000 in 1864; estimating the number for 
1861 at 20,000, this would make the number for the four years 165,000, 
compared with 85,000, the number made in the preceding ten or twelve 
years. 


Owing to the great improvements in agricultural machinery, 
agricultural production increased rapidly, and the losses caused 
by the war were soon made good. I have shown in the beginning 
of this article that between 1860 and 1867 the number of cattle, 
horses, mules, and pigs decreased very severely owing to the war. 
Between 1867 and 1877 the number of farm animals increased 
rapidly as follows : 

Farm Animals. . 





Sees Cattle Horses Mules | Pigs | Sheep 
BALI Mlliasateelhs lal atin eth iiakl Wlleteebele ad 
1867 . . | 20,079,725 | 5,401,263 822,386 | 24,693,534 39,385,386 
1877 . . | 29,216,900 | 10,155,400 1,443,500 | 28,077,100 | 35,804,200 





The great improvement in agricultural appliances and 
machinery enabled a few men to do the work of many. The 
steam plough, the seed-casting machine, the reaper, the self- 
binder, and the railway made possible the opening and the 
vigorous exploitation of the rich agricultural plains of the West, 
notwithstanding the scarcity and the dearness of labour and the 
inaccessibility of the far-away interior. But for these machines 
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the enormous agricultural wealth of the North American prairies 
would still be unutilised. 

The Civil War gave a powerful stimulus to the development of 
the American railway system, especially as transport by the ‘ 
Mississippi was interrupted by the war, for the mouth of that 
mighty river was in the hands of the rebels. Professor Fite has 
told us : 

The Mississipi formerly had been the outlet, carrying the grain and 
other produce to New Orleans, whence it was distributed in all directions. 
After the war closed the river, if the railroads had not been in existence, 
the West would have been isolated without a market ; and it, was believed 
by some that, rather than lose this, the section would have followed its 
market into secession. . . . 


The new routes of trade to the Atlantic coast were developed rapidly 
indeed, thanks to the wonderful increase of the crops even more than to 
the closing of the river. . . . The receipts and shipments of the port of 
Chicago grew apace, and were typical of the growth ofthe new routes 
eastward. Starting in 1838 with a shipment of 78 bushels of wheat, 
and gradually thereafter increasing her shipments, but never before 1860 
sending out over 10,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, this new 
city in each year of the war shipped on the average 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and wheat flour; her yearly corn exports, in the past never 
above 11,000,000 bushels, now averaged 25,000,000 bushels. 


The closing of the Mississippi route, the abundance of the 
harvests and the vast transport requirements of the Army very 
greatly increased the pressure of railway traffic. It could be 
handled ‘only by greatly increasing the efficiency of the railroads. 
Necessity thus led to the introduction of scientific railway manage- 
ment. Hitherto railways had been built haphazard by enter- 
prising capitalists. Unrestricted individualism and the desire 
to hamper competitors had led to the introduction of at least eight 
different gauges, which varied from 4 feet 8} inches to 6 feet. 
The war forced the railways to combine and to adopt a single 
gauge. The standardisation of railways was gradually evolved. 
An Imperial railway system was created which found its highest 
expression in the Interstate Commerce Commission of 1887. The 
United States have private railways, but an Imperial railway 
system owing to the supervision and control exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission throughout the Union. During 
the war the weak iron rails, which rapidly wore out, were replaced 
by heavier iron and especially by steel rails. Stations, goods 
yards, and sidings were enlarged. Military and economic pressure 
made the rapid extension of the railway system indispensable. 
Notwithstanding the war the length of the American railways 
was increased from 30,626 miles in 1860 to 36,801 miles in 1866, or 
by 20 per cent. In consequence of the vast increase in railway 
business and of the improvements in handling the traffic which 
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were introduced the American railways flourished greatly during 
the war. The American Railway Record of the 8th of January 
1863 wrote, in reviewing the year 1862 : 

The year 1862 will ever be remembered in railroading as one of the 
most prosperous that has ever been known. The railroads never earned 
so much in the whole course of their existence as they have during this 
much-dreaded year. 


The American Railroad Journal of the 2nd of January 1864 
declared in reviewing the business of the year 1863 : 

The railway system has greatly flourished the past year. The Com- 
panies have got out of debt or largely diminished their indebtedness, their 
earnings are increasing, their dividends have become regular and inviting. 
The past year has been, therefore, the most prosperous ever known to 
American railways. 


Modern war is carried on by weapons and by machines. It 
is fought quite as much in the factory as in the field. The Civil 
War, while greatly promoting the development of America’s 
agriculture and of the American railways, had not unnaturally 
the most far-reaching and the most striking effects upon the 
American manufacturing industries. Without their help the 
North could not possibly have won the war. Before 1861 the 
United States manufactured little. They imported vast quantities 
of manufactured goods of every kind from Europe, chiefly from 
Great Britain. Therefore, when the war broke out the Americans 
found that they lacked not only weapons and ammunition but 
wool and cloth for uniforms, boots, etc., as well. The heavy 
cost of imported goods, the unfavourable position of the American 
exchange, and the disinclination to buy the commodities needed 
at an extortionate price and a ruinous exchange in Europe made 
necessary not only the rapid creation of war industries but that of 
general manufacturing industries as well. The war had totally 
disorganised America’s foreign trade. It had stopped the exports 
of cotton, tobacco, and sugar which were produced in the revolted 
South, with which foreign imports were very largely paid for. 
How seriously America’s foreign trade had been affected thereby 
may be seen by the fact that American exports shrank from 
$333,576 ,057 in 1860 to only $166,029 ,303 in 1865. They declined 
to one half. During the same period imports were reduced from 
$353,616 ,119 to $238,745,580. However, soon after the war the 
American export trade expanded rapidly. 

In view of the total disorganisation of the foreign trade and 
of the foreign exchange the United States were no longer able to 
buy manufactured goods in Europe and to pay for them chiefly 
with cotton, sugar, and tobacco. Necessity forced them to become 
self-supporting as far as possible. To encourage the American 
industries to produce those goods which hitherto were imported 
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from abroad the American Government took a step comparable to 
that which the British Government took during the present War. 
With the intention of discouraging imports heavy taxes were 
imposed upon imported goods. The change effected in America’s 
Fiscal Policy, owing to the stress of war, may be seen at a glance 


by the following table : 


Customs Duties per cent. 

Receipts ad orem 
1861 . : ; : : ; . 39,582,126 18.84 
1862 . : : ‘ ; : . 49,056,398 36.19 
1863 . : ; ‘ ; s . 69,059,642 32.62 
1864 . P ; ’ : ‘ . 102,516,153 36.69 
MU yg og!) tt oe 47.56 
1866 . ; : ; ; ‘ . 179,046,652 48.33 
1867 . : : : : : . 176,417,811 46.67 
1868 . : ; Z : : . 164,464,600 48.63 
1869 . ; - ; ‘ s . 180,048,427 47.22 
— ee 40.12 


It will be noticed that the ad valorem duties were twice as 
high in 1862 as in 1861 and that they were considerably increased 
in 1865. Since then import duties have on an average been 
only little below 50 per cent. ad valorem on dutiable articles. 
Only during the last few years has the duty declined to an average 
of about 40 per cent. 

Before the Civil War iron and iron-ware had been one of 
the principal American imports. The Civil War laid the founda- 
tions of the gigantic iron and steel industry of the United States 
which is at present by far the largest in the world. Professor 


Fite wrote : 


The progress of manufactures involving the raw materials of the mines 
was marked. Iron was used in all branches of manufacturing, and its 
growing consumption was an indication of general industrial progress. 
. . . Of all the flourishing centres of iron manufacturing Pittsburg was 
the largest ; here in one year six extensive iron mills were erected, and in 
the last year and a half of the war $26,000,000 worth of iron and steel 


were manufactured. 


The report of the American Iron and Steel Association of 1871 
stated : 


In 1860 205,000 tons of iron rails were made in the United States, the 
largest amount ever made in any one year up to that time; 187,000 tons 
were made in 1861, 213,000 tons in 1862, 275,000 tons in 1863, 335,000 tons 
in 1864, and 356,000 tons in 1865. In 1853 importations reached 358,000 
tons, the highest figure reached in the ’fifties; 146,000 tons were imported 
in 1860, 89,000 tons in 1861, 10,000 tons in 1862, 20,000 tons in 1863, 
146,000 tons in 1864, and 63,000 tons in 1865. 


The Civil War was instrumental in creating the gigantic 
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American clothing and boot and shoe industries. Professor Fite 
tells us : 


At first uniforms were very scarce; in the various United States garri- 
sons, when the war came, there were only enough on hand to accommodate 
the regular army of 13,000 men, and but few factories were fitted for 
making cloth for military purposes. . .. When the War Department made 
heavy purchases of army cloth in England and France in order to meet 
the crisis, the almost savage cry arose in some quarters: ‘Patronise home 
industries.’ . . . 

In the succeeding years the woollen factories were able to cope with the 
situation, and no more complaints were heard; the millions of soldiers 
were clad in products of the country’s own mills. The annual military 
consumption of wool in the height of the war was 75,000,000 pounds, for 
domestic purposes 138,000,000 pounds more, a total consumption for all 
purposes of over 200,000,000 pounds, against 85,000,000 pounds in times of 
peace. 

The progress of the woollen factories, most of them located in New York 
and New England, was enormous; every mill was worked to its fullest 
capacity, many working night and day, Sunday included. In all 2000 sets 
of new cards were erected representing many new mills. As the report of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce said, the progress seemed scarcely 
credible. . . 

The ready-made clothing industry was as necessary for clothing the 
army as were the sheep farms and the woollen mills. . . . The trade thus 
created did supplant importations from the East side of London. By the 
middle of the war the importations ceased, and then the country succeeded 
in clothing its army of over a million men almost entirely by native in- 
dustry, not only furnishing a large percentage of the wool for manufac- 
turing all the cloth, but making the uniforms. 

Much of this success was doubtless due to the sewing machine then but 
recently invented. . . . The manufacture of clothing was greatly stimulated. 
Men’s shirts, which required fourteen hours and twenty minutes for making 
by hand, by the machine could be made in one hour and sixteen 
minutes... . 

The shoe industry likewise benefited by the sewing machine; in fact, 
was converted by it from a system of household manufacture to the modern 
factory system. 


During the Civil War British cotton thread, which hitherto 
had had practically a monopoly in the United States, was replaced 
by American cotton thread. In the words of Professor Fite : 


Cotton thread continued to be used, with the more or less complete sub- 
stitution of American-made for the English-made product, which had been 
almost the only thread sold before the war. Through the influence of the 
heavy war tariff three-fourths of the market came to be supplied from 
home. The advance in the price of ‘Coats,’ which finally reached four 
times its old value, created a chance for American manufacturers, which 
was readily seized upon, and a vast new industry sprang up; the Willi- 
mantic Company, with a new plant worth 1,000,000 dollars, Green & 
Daniels, and other firms appeared. At Newark, New Jersey, an English 
firm built a very large plant to manufacture their product on this side 
of the tariff wall and thus reap its advantages. 


The huge modern meat-packing industry of Chicago also was 
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greatly stimulated, if not created, by the war. Professor Fite 
wrote : 


Progress in hog-packing was centred chiefly in Chicago. The industry 
here had been progressing slowly for almost thirty years, when suddenly, 
as the result of the unusual transportation conditions arising out of the 
closing of the Mississippi River, the yearly output rose from 270,000 hogs 
in 1860, the largest number packed in any one year before the war, to 
900,000. 


Many other industries, too numerous to mention, owed their 
creation, or their powerful expansion, to the war. 

Industrial efficiency and productiveness are increased not only 
by improved labour-saving machinery but by an improved organi- 
sation as well. Industrial co-operation and the division of labour 
can be carried to the greatest perfection only by a concentration 
of energy and direction, by manufacturing on a large scale, by 
eliminating unnecessary, and therefore wasteful, competition. 
Owing to the pressure of the war a powerful tendency towards 
industrial consolidation arose. Professor Fite has told us : 


As soon as expansion set in it was evident that the existing industrial 
machinery was inadequate to the tasks imposed upon it. Industrial enter- 
prises in the past under a system of free competition had been very 
numerous, and each had been conducted on a small scale; there was no 
unity of effort in allied lines and over large areas of territory, while in 
some cases unwise laws had created inequalities. This lack of unity needed 
to be corrected, more harmony among common interests introduced, and 
unequal privileges swept away, if business was to be transacted on an 
increased scale. This was the fundamental reason for the sudden and 
pronounced tendency towards consolidation that characterised the world 
of capital as soon as the war began, although other factors doubtless con- 
tributed to the same end, such as internal taxes, large fortunes, the 
progress of inventions, peculiar transportation conditions, the tariff, 
high prices, and the assaults of the labouring classes. . . . 

When once started, concentration of manufacturing went on swiftly. 
Soon after the war was over the special commissioner of the revenue 
noted a rapid concentration of the business of manufacturing into single 
vast establishments and an utter annihilation of thousands of little 
separate industries, the existence of which was formerly a characteristic 
of the older sections of the country. .. . 

Never in the history of the country up to that time had there been 
such a strong tendency towards united and harmonious action on the 
part of the employing classes, whether this resulted in a complete merging 
of one company into another or looser and more temporary organisations 
to consider the subject of prices, internal taxes, the tariff, or wages; 
never had there been such an incentive to consolidation and union. Com- 
bination in every line was the tendency of the hour. A determination 
was growing to merge small, isolated units, often hostile to each other, 
into larger and more harmonious groups; big corporations supplanted 
smaller ones ; things were done on a more extensive scale than had ever 
before been attempted. Although the new spirit appeared suddenly, it 
did its work thoroughly, and while it was not carried as far as at the 
present time, it must still be recognised that its advent created a new 
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epoch in industrial and commercial life, the foundation for all that has 
come later. There was a definite turning away from the independent _ 
self-reliant localism and small units of the past, a decided right-about 
toward centralisation. . 

Another element entering into the situation was the peculiar effects 
of internal taxes. There was a tax on the sales of most industrial pro- 
ducts, placed finally at 6 per cent. ad valorem, which bore heavily on 
manufacturers, inasmuch as most products represented more than one 
process of manufacture... . 

The manufacturer with little capital, who could afford only a small 
establishment, was discriminated against in favour of the rich man; if 
the cotton manufacturer could afford not only to spin but also to weave, 
he escaped one tax; if he could have his own dyeworks, he escaped 
another tax. Such a man, after enlarging his plant, could undersell his 
poor neighbour. Concentration in manufacturing, therefore, came to be 
the rule, for the more nearly complete and comprehensive the plant, the 
less was the tax. 


During the Civil War the American manufacturing industries 
expanded with almost incredible vigour. Professor Fite briefly 
summed up the principal causes of their expansion in the 
following words : 


For this progress of manufacturing there were many reasons. First, 
the ordinary needs of the country were greater than usual... . 

Then the paper money régime was in full swing, and money was 
plenty and prices soaring. There was, too, the incentive of the tariff, 
not a session of Congress passing without some raising of these bars to 
foreigners. Every manufacturer, great and small, was conscious of more 
buoyancy and freedom as he realised that under the cloak of the supposed 
needs of revenue with which to wage the war he was rapidly dispensing 
with foreign competition with all its attendant risks; examples of indus- 
tries benefited in this way were sugar, thread, iron, steel rail, and woollen 
manufacturing. But greatest of all incentives were Government contracts, 
which generally have a way of bringing higher prices than ordinary sales, 
and which at this time became more and more lucrative as foreigners 
were effectually barred from competition. Fortunate the manufacturer 
who had such contracts, and small ‘the number who did not have them. 
Contemporary opinion plainly inclined to the view that a Government 
contract was the manufacturer’s greatest opportunity. 


The best and the most imposing picture of the progress of 
the American manufacturing industries during the decade in which 
the Civil War occurred is furnished by the dry statistics of the 
American Censuses of 1860 and 1870. While Professor Fite in 
his excellent account describes to us the causes, the Censuses 
merely give the facts. They confirm the views expressed by 
Professor Fite and they show the following remarkable and almost 
unbelievable progress during a period of war : 


1860 1 
Manufacturing establishments . 140,433 252 148 
Capital employed .. . $1,009,855,715 $2,118,208,769 
Hands employed : : ? 1,311,246 2,053,996 
Wages paid : ; ‘ .  $378,878,966 $775,584,343 


Value of products. ‘i . $1,885,861,676 $4,232,325,442° 
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Between 1860 and 1870 the number of manufacturing esta- 
blishments increased by 80 per cent. and their capital was more 
than doubled. The number of hands employed increased by 
55 per cent. and the wages paid to them and the value of products 
turned out increased each by more than 100 per cent. That is 
truly a wonderful record. . The figures given prove conclusively 
that the Civil War, notwithstanding its destructiveness and huge 
cost, did not ruin the American industries but caused their rise 
and prosperity. 

As the table given treats summarily the American industries 
as a whole, their progress can perhaps more correctly be gauged 
by a more detailed comparison of their output according to the 
Censuses : 

Value of Industrial Production. 


In 1860 In 1870 
Dols. Dols. 
Agricultural implements . . 17,487,960 52,066,875 
Bricks and tiles 2 ; . 11,263,147 29,302,016 
Hosiery . : ; : ‘ 7,280,606 18,411,564 
Cotton goods. ; : . 115,681,774 177,489,739 
Indiarubber goods. ; ; 5,768,450 14,566,374 
Pig iron . . E . . 20,870,120 69,640,498 
Rolled iron ; a . 31,888,705 120,311,158 
Cast iron . > : : . 26,132,033 99,843,218 
Forged iron : : : ; 2,030,718 8,385,669 
Lumber. : : : - 96,715,854 210,159,327 
Machinery , i : . 51,887,266 138,519,246 
Nails and tacks . : , ; 9,857,223 23,101,082 
Sewing machines : : : 4,255,820 13,638,706 
Silk manufactures . : ; 6,607,771 12,210,662 
Steel . : ; : : 1,778,240 9,609,986 
Tobacco and snuff . ‘ . 21,820,535 38,388,359 
Tobacco and cigars . ; ; 9,068,778 33,373,685 
Woollen goods . 3 > . * 61,894,986 155,405,358 
Worsted goods . : ‘ ; 3,701,378 22,090,381 


Comparison of the figures given shows that between 1860 and 
1870 the production of agricultural implements, bricks and tiles, 
indiarubber goods, pig iron, cast iron, machinery, sewing 
machines, cigars and woollen goods increased three-fold, that 
the production of rolled iron and forged iron increased four- 
fold, and that the output of steel and worsted goods increased no 
less than six-fold. These figures, which have not been picked in 
order to make a case, but which are all those given in the Ameri- 
can Censuses, prove that the war enormously benefited the 
American manufacturing industries, that the great struggle 
between the North and the South brought about the rapid expan- 
sion of American manufacturing which carried the United States 
to the first rank among industrial nations. 
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Nations are born in war and die in peace. Peace creates 
sloth, neglect, intrigue, and dissension. A keen sense of danger, 
on the other hand, is the most powerful unifying factor known to 
history. The hostility of Austria united Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Italy and is uniting the Southern Slavs. The hostility of 
France united Germany. The hostility of England united the 
quarrelling American Colonies and created the United States. 
The hostility of Germany is welding the British Empire into an 
indissoluble whole. Wars, though disastrous to individuals, often 
prove a blessing to nations. They unite and toughen men. They 
prepare them for the struggle of life both in the military and in 
the economic sphere. Success in trade and industry, as in war, 
depends after all not so much on the possession of dead resources 
as on the intelligence, ability, energy, and industry of men. 
Most men are born idlers. They prefer ease and comfort to physical 
and mental exertion. Hence they dislike and oppose change and 
progress. Necessity is the mother not only of ingenuity and of 
invention but of labour and of thrift, and therefore of economic 
progress and of wealth. Herein lies the reason that the countries 
most blessed by Nature are often the poorest and the least 
progressive. Great Britain’s former industrial predominance was 
founded not in peace but in war. It was created, as I showed 
in my article of last December, during the period 1775-1815. 
Of these forty years thirty were spent in colossal wars, the 
war with the American Colonies and their European allies, 
and the gigantic war with Republican and Napoleonic France. 
These wars gave to Great Britain her late pre-eminence in 
commerce and industry. Necessity, especially the enormous 
increase in taxation, made vastly increased production in- 
dispensable. It led to the introduction of the steam engine, 
of modern industry, of modern commerce, of modern 
agriculture, of modern transport, and of modern capitalism. 
It brought about the industrial revolution. Peace and 
ease have almost unnoticed deprived Great Britain of the 
foremost industrial position which she had obtained during the 
Great War, and which now is possessed by the United States. 
The present War should not only unite the British Empire but 
should once more give to the British people the foremost position 
in the economic world, provided they make wise and energetic 
use of their opportunities. On the other hand, the United States, 
far from enriching themselves at the cost of the fighting nations, 
far from coining the sweat and blood of the Allies into dollars, 
may, through peace and ease, fall a prey to that fatal self-com- 
placency and stagnation from which political and industrial Britain 
has suffered for decades and from which she has been saved by 
the War. Before long the Great Republic may begin to stagnate 
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and decline and become a victim of her undisturbed material 
prosperity. It seems not unlikely that, owing to the War, the 
United States will henceforth decline, not only politically but 
economically as well, while Great Britain will once more become 
economically the leading Anglo-Saxon nation. 

Let us now consider the economic effects of the War upon 
Great Britain and upon the Empire as a whole. 

In my article on ‘ Britain’s War Finance and Economic 
Future,’ already referred to, I showed by means of irrefutable 
figures, which attracted the attention of the principal technical 
papers and of many eminent industrialists, that the American 
workers in factories, mines, etc., produce per head from two to 
three times as much as their British colleagues engaged in the 
same callings; that the vastly greater output of the American 
workers is due to the employment of far more powerful and far 
more efficient machinery, better organisation, a greater desire for 
progress on the part of the manufacturers, and a comparative ab- 
sence of a deliberate limitation of output on the part of the workers. 
I showed that Great Britain could double and treble her income 
and wealth by doubling and trebling her engine-power upon the 
American plan and by improving her organisation. I showed that 
she could easily pay, and more than pay, for the War by Ameri- 
canising her industries. Since the time when those words were 
written the Americanisation of British industry has begun. The 
pressure of necessity has brought about many of the necessary 
changes. The British employers have been awakened to the need 
of progress and reform, and the British Trade Unions have aban- 
doned their fatal policy of restricting output and antagonising 
improved machinery. Before the War the United Kingdom had, 
in round numbers, 18,000,000 male and female workers employed 
in agriculture, industry, commerce, domestic service, etc. Since 
then about 6,000,000 men have joined the Army and Navy, while, 
according to Mr. Montagu’s statement made in the House of 
Commons on the 15th of August, 2,250,000 men and women are 
engaged in making munitions under the Ministry of Munitions. 
If we estimate that, in addition to these, 750,000 men and women 
not under the Ministry of Munitions are engaged on war work, 
it appears that the War has reduced the number of British workers 
by exactly one half. However, the loss in man-power is probably 
not 50 per cent. but about 60 per cent., because the youngest, 
the strongest, and the most efficient workers are either in the 
Army and Navy or engaged on war work. The consumption of 
the country is about as great as it was in peace time, for, while 
private demand for goods is smaller here and there, the reduction 
effected by the economy of some is probably counter-balanced 
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by the increased spending on the part of the workers, and espe- 
cially by the enormous demands for ordinary goods for the use 
of the Army and Navy. The British exports for the first seven 
months of 1916 were, but for 10,000,000/., as large as those during 
the corresponding seven peace months of 1914, although, allowing 
for the rise in prices, they were considerably smaller. 

It therefore appears that with only one half of her workers 
Great Britain produces now approximately as large a quantity of 
ordinary goods as she did with all her workers before the War. 
In other words, the output per worker has approximately doubled. 
Necessity has led to more intensive and more scientific produc- 
tion, to better organisation, to the introduction of the most modern 
methods and of the most perfect machinery, not only in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, but in ordinary manufacturing as 
well. It has been stated that during the War the United Kingdom 
has imported 200,000,0001. worth of American machinery. The 
vast advance made in manufacturing will no doubt be of per- 
manent benefit to the nation. The new and efficient processes 
will not be abandoned for the old and wasteful ones. Mr. Mon- 
tagu stated in the House of Commons on the 15th of August, 
when describing the activity of the Ministry of Munitions, 
according to the verbatim report : 


Old-fashioned machinery and slip-shod methods are disappearing 
rapidly under the stress of war, and whatever there may have been of 
contempt for science in this country, it does not exist now. There is a 
new spirit in every department of industry which I feel certain is not 
destined to disappear when we are at liberty to divert it from its present 
supreme purpose of beating the Central Powers. When that is done, can 
we not apply to peaceful uses the form of organisation represented by 
the Ministry of Munitions? I am not thinking so much of the great 
buildings which constitute new centres of industry, planned with the 
utmost ingenuity so as to economise effort, filled with machines of incredible 
efficiency and exactitude. I wish rather to emphasise the extent to which 
all concerned—and each section is vital to our objects—are co-operating 
to obtain the best results from the material in our hands. We have the 
leaders of all the essential industries now working for us or co-operating 
with us in the Ministry. The great unions render us constant assistance 
in the discussion and solution of difficulties, whether with our officers or 
within their own body. On technical questions of the most varied character 
we have the advantage of the best expert advice in the country. 

We have in being, now that British industry is organised for war, the 
general staff of British industry. I am sure that we should sacrifice much 
if we did not avail ourselves of that staff to consider how far all this 
moral and material energy can be turned to peaceful account. 


Sir W. Essex, a great industrialist, said at the same sitting : 


I think the products of this Armageddon are going to be real and 
substantial. I know the price we shall pay for it will be enormous, but 
we shall not begrudge it, or a tithe or a hundredth of it, but a great 
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by-product will be that our mechanical industry and our chemical industry, 
and all the industries which are touched—and hardly an industry is 
not touched more or less intimately—will have been revivified, modernised, 
and invigorated to an incredible degree, and that must of necessity react 
on the whole industrial work of our Empire, and will not only maintain 
but enormously enhance all the advantages which as a manufacturing 
nation we have hitherto enjoyed. . . . 

These men [the leaders of industry who are co-operating with the 
Ministry of Munitions] are going up and down, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, energising the thousands of factories which are 
under the control of the Ministry of Munitions, bringing them up to date 
in their workshop methods, making them acquainted in many cases I know 
with tools, the like of which. they had no previous knowledge of save by 
hearsay, bringing them up also to new methods, new systems and organisa- 
tion until—this is the common testimony of many of the proprietors 
of these factories—‘ We did not know our business until we got linked 
up with the Minister of Munitions.’ You are able by this aggregation 
of the manufacturing industries of the country here employed to level up 
the whole, and that, I take it, would be a by-product of incalculable value 
to the industry of this country, and must enormously affect it for good 
and make for our advantage in the future competition with other races of 
the world. 


The necessity of war has not only vastly increased the effi- 
ciency of the existing industries, but has caused powerful new 
industries to arise. Vast quantities of chemicals, electrical 
apparatus, glass, optical-ware, machinery, tools, etc., which for- 
merly were imported from abroad, are now manufactured in this 
country, especially as import prohibitions have provided a powerful 
stimulus. The War has greatly promoted technical education 
and increased technical ability, for skilled workers in enormous 
numbers were wanted. Hence hundreds of schools had to be 
created in which unskilled workers were converted into highly 
skilled ones. Inventiveness was stimulated by the necessity to 
manufacture numerous articles which hitherto were made abroad 
by secret processes. Last, but not least, the War has led to the 
creation of huge model factories for making munitions, compared 
with which the great Woolwich establishment is small and out of 
date. These giant factories will not be pulled down after the 
conclusion of peace, but will, of course, be adapted to the produc- 
tion of ordinary goods. Great Britain will undoubtedly follow in 
this the example set by the United States after the Civil War. 

The War has doubled the manufacturing efficiency not only 
of Great Britain but of France, Russia, Italy, and Japan as well. 
When the struggle is over, the United States will no longer com- 
pete with industrial nations possessed of an antiquated outfit 
whose output per man is exceedingly low owing to the use of 
inefficient and labour-wasting machinery and methods. During 
the War the most important industries of the whole world have 
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become Americanised. The United States will henceforth have 
to compete on equal terms in an Americanised world. They will 
discover that the War has destroyed their industrial paramountcy. 

The change effected by the War will be particularly striking 
in the iron and steel industry, the most important of all manu- 
facturing industries. Before the struggle the United States and 
Germany dominated the world’s iron and steel trade, and 
Britain’s position had sunk very low indeed, as the following 
figures show, which are taken from the Statesman’s Year Book : 


Production of Production of 
Iron in 1912 Steel in 1912 

Tons Tous 
United States . $ F . 29,727,000 31,251,000 
Germany . ¢ : ; . 17,582,000 17,024,000 
United Kingdom E : : 8,751,000 6,903,000 


In 1912 the United Kingdom produced only about one half as 
much iron as Germany and one third as much iron as the United 
States. In the same year the United Kingdom produced only 
about one third as much steel as Germany and one fifth as much 
steel as the United States. 

Germany’s defeat will no doubt lead to the decline of her 
mightiest industry. The bulk of the iron ore employed by the 
German iron industry came before the War from German Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, and the French districts close to the German 
frontier. The principal iron deposits on the Continent are 
dominated by the guns of Metz and Diedenhofen on the one 
hand, and of Verdun and Nancy on the other. Germany’s des- 
perate attack upon Verdun was probably largely due to the wish 
to deprive France of her steel. France’s acquisition of Alsace- 
Lorraine will deprive Germany of the bulk of her iron ore and 
make France the proprietor of the largest iron deposits in Europe. 
The iron ore in sight in the small Lorraine-Luxemburg district 
is approximately as plentiful and as rich in metal as the iron ore 
of the United States. Iron smelting requires vast quantities of 
coal. About a ton and a half of coal is needed for every ton of 
iron ore. Unfortunately France has little coal and has to import 
vast quantities of coal, although her iron industry is at present of 
comparatively little importance. The output of the French coal- 
mines can apparently not be greatly increased. Near the German 
frontier, but outside Alsace-Lorraine, on the Saar River, there 
are German coalmines which France might acquire, but these do 
not yield a satisfactory coke for iron smelting. Hence Germany 
uses Westphalian coal for smelting the iron of Lorraine. Pos- 
sessing the Lorraine ore beds, France would lack coal where- 


with to smelt it. She would therefore either have to import coal 
222 
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from Westphalia or England for exploiting that vast resource, or 
she would have to send a large part of the Lorraine ore to Ger- 
many or England for smelting. Great Britain and France have 
been partners in war and should be partners in peace. They 
might jointly exploit the vast ore deposits mentioned. By 
co-operating, England and France might dominate not only the 
iron trade of Europe, but perhaps that of the world. They might 
leave far behind them the iron industry of the United States. 

In consequence of the War the industrial output of the United 
Kingdom, as that of the United States after the Civil War, may 
be doubled and trebled. The United Kingdom, like the small 
industrial area of the United States, will find its best and safest 
market for a vastly increased industrial output in the Dominions 
and Colonies, in its Far West. After the Civil War the United 
States developed their great estate with the same energy with 
which they had conducted the war. I have shown in the 
beginning of this article that the United States, with their com- 
paratively small territory, have almost exactly twice as many 
miles of railway as has the whole of the British Empire with its 
immense territory. Hundreds of thousands of miles of railway 
are required throughout the British Empire. The opening of the 
Dominions and Colonies by means of railways alone will give full 
employment to the vastly enlarged iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain and the Dominions for decades to come. The 
British Dominions have room for hundreds of millions of white 
settlers. After the end of the Civil War money had to be made 
to pay off the war debt. To make money, the Far West had to 
be opened up by means of railways and immigrants, for railways 
and settlement must go hand in hand. The numerous immigrants 
kept fully employed not only the American iron and steel industry 
which the war had created, but all the American industries which 
had been immensely enlarged during the struggle. 

In territory and in latent resources the British Empire is far 
superior to the United States, but in developed and exploited 
resources, in industrial power, wealth, and white population, the 
Empire is very inferior to the Great Republic. Between 1871 
and 1911 the population of the United States increased by 
53,500,000, that of Germany increased by 25,400,000, while the 
white population of the British Empire grew by only 21,500,000. 
That comparison is humiliating for the British Empire. If the 
same rate of progress or a similar rate should continue to prevail, 
the British Empire would in course of time become a second-rate 
or a third-rate Power. Wealth is power. The British Empire 
should endeavour to be the leading Anglo-Saxon nation, not only 
in territory but in white population and wealth as well. Hitherto 
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the development of the Empire has been restricted by a small- 
minded parochial policy of the component parts, by lack of 
imperial organisation and co-operation. The great Imperial 
domain can be adequately protected and exploited only by the 
Empire as a whole, by a truly Imperial Government, by Empire- 
wide co-operation. Immigration and emigration, transportation 
by land and water, the planful opening and settlement of the 
vast empty spaces of the Empire, and the question of inter- 
Imperial trade must be settled imperially, not parochially. If 
that is done there is every reason to believe that in a few decades 
the British Empire will be far ahead of the United States both in 
white population and in wealth. 

It may be argued that the British Dominions and Colonies 
cannot be developed as rapidly as the United States, although the 
resources of the former are greater than those of the latter, - 
because the United States are a single country which nature has 
opened up by a number of magnificent rivers. That argument 
is erroneous. The United States are not a State, but a number 
of States, which jealously defend their State rights and which do 
not readily co-operate. Besides, the seas are the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Hudson of the British Empire. They do not 
separate, but connect the different parts. 

In consequence of the Civil War the United States stan- 
dardised their chaotic railway system, as has been shown. They 
placed it under imperial control and gradually evolved a unified 
and national system by means of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. Cheap transport and freight and equitable rates are the 
best means for opening up the Hzapire rapidly. The Govern- 
ments of the Empire should learn from America’s lesson and 
control transport by land and water throughout the Empire. At 
present private railway companies and shipping companies direct, 
divert, stimulate, or restrict the imperial trade according to their 
convenience, or even penalise British and facilitate foreign trade 
for their own benefit. The transport companies by land and sea 
must be taught that the interests of the Empire are more 
important than those of their shareholders. 

An Imperial Government in the full sense of the term should 
investigate and take stock of the Imperial resources, for they are 
unknown. It is nobody’s business to study and describe the 
resources of the Empire. No official survey has even been made of 
England’s coal beds. The resources of the Empire are exploited, 
or wasted, at will by private individuals. The mineral resources 
of the United States have been explored and described by the 
American Geological Survey, which has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice, and of recent years the Americans have embarked upon the 
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policy of preserving their natural resources under the guidance of 

their National Conservation Commission. An Imperial stock- 

taking is necessary. The Empire belongs to the race, not to a 

few capitalists. Its exploitation should be guided by national and 

Imperial interests. Yet such guidance need not restrict very much 
the activities of enterprising capitalists. 

The British race will scarcely suffice to fill up the vacant lands 
of the Empire. The Dominions will become keen competitors 
with the United States for desirable immigrants. Hitherto the 
bulk of European emigrants have gone to the United States, but 
the British Empire may be able to divert the stream. For decades 
men have gone to the United States not only because it was easy 
to make money in that country but also because the United States 
were considered a home of freedom, the champion of liberty. 

America’s prestige as a defender of freedom and liberty has greatly 
suffered owing to her attitude during the War. Men wishing for 
liberty may henceforth rather go to the British Empire than to 
the United States. The planful development of the Imperial 
domain by the building of railways and the cheapening of trans- 
port will bring hundreds of thousands of desirable emigrants to 
the British Empire. 

The Tariff policy of Great Britain.and the Dominions will have 
the most far-reaching influence upon the economic development 
of the Empire. A common-sense Tariff policy will further the 
settlement and exploitation of the Imperial estate, while a 
doctrinaire, a vote-catching or sectional policy will condemn the 
Empire to stagnation and decline. The development of the 
United States has been helped immensely by the fact that they 
form a single market. The British Empire, like the United 
States, is so vast that there need be no jealousy among the com- 
ponent States. British industry, like the industry of Pennsyl- 
vania or Illinois, cannot provide all the manufactured goods 
wanted by the Empire. There is room for manufacturing centres 
in all parts of the Empire. A narrow spirit of monopoly and 
exclusion or a cosmopolitan fiscal policy advocated by doctrinaires 
would greatly, and perhaps fatally, hamper the Empire’s 
development in population and wealth. 

The War, as has been shown at the beginning of this article, 
may cost about 7,500,000,0001. That is a colossal burden and 
the British Empire should endeavour to pay off the debt with 
reasonable speed. The War was waged not merely for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom but for that of the British Empire as a 
whole. It seems therefore only fair that the British Dominions 
should assume their full share of the cost of the War, especially as 
the assumption of their part of the burden should prove highly 
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beneficial to them. A large increase in taxation throughout the. 
Dominions would most powerfully stimulate production. Hitherto 
the development of the Empire has been hindered very seriously 
by the fact that too many emigrants have endeavoured to make a 
living not by production but by trade and speculation. Nearly 
40 per cent. of the inhabitants of Australia live in the five capital 

towns, while the vast expanses of the country remain empty. 

Nearly 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of New South Wales and 
Victoria live in Sydney and Melbourne. Several years ago when 

I was in the West of Canada I found that the principal industry 

consisted in gambling in real estate. The Dominions have 

developed so slowly very largely because money was too cheap, 

taxes were too low, and life was too easy. Men could make a 
good living by little work. If Great Britain should, by the un- 
willingness of the Dominions, be forced to take over an unduly 
large share of the war debt, it may be ruinous not only to the 
Mother Country but to the Empire as a whole, especially if the 
Dominions should practise at the same time an exclusive policy 
towards British manufactures. 

The War has been waged not only for the present generation 
but for future generations as well.. It seems therefore only fair 
that part of the cost should be borne by future generations. It 
might be thrown in part on the latent and undeveloped resources 
of the Empire which might be pooled for the purpose of repaying 
the war debt. The other part of the cost, to be paid by the 
present generation, might be allocated to the various States of the 
Empire according to the number of the people and their wealth 
per head so that the burden should be borne fairly and equally by 
all. Periodically the allocation might be revised and a redistribu- 
tion effected in accordance with changing circumstances. 

The latent resources of the Empire are boundless. There is 
every reason to believe that the British Empire, if wisely governed 
and administered, will exceed the United States in white popula- 
tion and in wealth in a few decades. The War will apparently - 
devour a sum equal to about one half of Great Britain’s national 
wealth, but that fact need not disturb us. The Civil War cost the 
United States a sum which was equal to about two thirds their 
national wealth at the time. During the fifty years which have 
elapsed since its conclusion, the wealth of the United States has 
grown at so rapid a rate, largely in consequence of that war, that 
to the present generation the gigantic war cost seems almost 
trifling. The sum of 7,500,000,0001., though equal to one half 
of Great Britain’s national wealth, comes only to about one fourth 
of the Empire's national wealth. In a few decades the cost of the 
World War may appear as small to the citizens of the British 
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Empire as that of the Civil War appears now to most Americans 
and that of the Napoleonic War to most Englishmen of the 
present. The war with Napoleon created England’s economic 
supremacy. The Civil War created the industrial supremacy of 
the United States. The present War should give the industrial 
supremacy of the world to the British Empire. 


J. Etxis BARKER. 








1916 


BELGIAN UNITY AND THE FLEMISH 
MOVEMENT 


On the 5th of April 1916 the German Chancellor, speaking on 
the aims of the War, gave the following outlines of the future 
action of Germany concerning Belgium : 

We will obtain sure guarantees in order that Belgium should not 
become a vassal-State of England and France and should not be used 
as an economic and military bulwark against Germany. Germany cannot 
abandon to Latin influence the Flemish people which has for so long been 
brought under subjection. We will secure for them a sound development, 
according to their resources, founded on the Flemish language and 
character. 

This official declaration, backed by an active Press campaign 
as well as the pranks of a few Belgians, Flemings and Walloons, 
may have caused some doubts in certain neutral countries con- 
cerning Belgium’s national and political unity. 

Generally speaking, foreigners are only imperfectly informed 
of Belgian internal affairs. Moreover, a great number of neutrals 
even now cannot easily bring themselves to believe that the 
German Government would make such an important declaration 
without good reasons based on the direct study of historical facts. 
A German Chancellor is not supposed to build castles in the air : 
how could one imagine that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg would 
have ventured to base his political programme on Flemish Irre- 
dentism, if he had not previously made sure that such a thing 
existed ? 

These doubts may be all the more serious because German 
science has brought to the Chancellor, in this case as in so many 
others, the help of its learned demonstrators. The close alliance 
of the universities with the Government is one of the characteris- 
tics of modern Germany. Since the beginning of the War the 
German Government has always had at its disposal a multitude 
of professors, writers, journalists, and all kinds of pedants who 
have spared neither their erudition nor their reputation in order 
to prepare and to justify its decisions. 

Their argument is as follows : 

The Belgian State is merely a political abstraction. It lacks the 
foundations of national unity. The populations living between the river 


Ourthe and the North Sea are not ‘a people,’ but fragments of different 
peoples stuck together through political circumstances under the ‘ Belgian’ 
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label. There is no such thing as a Belgian nation. There is a Flemish 
(vlaamsh), or more exactly a thiois or dietsch (the Flemish for the 
German deutsch) group, and a Walloon (welsch) group, whose origins 
are perhaps also German, bat which has been entirely latinised in the 
past and which is at the present entirely under French influence. The 
opposition existing between the origins, or at least the culture, the 
language, the character, and even the interests of these two groups prevents 
their mutual penetration. Their reunion in one autonomous administra- 
tive organism was imagined by diplomats a century ago, in order to get 
rid for the time of a problem which they found impossible to solve. The 
makeshift seemed then convenient ; in reality it was vain and mischievous. 
It was not only an extraordinary mistake, from the point of view of 
international politics, it was an attempt against German unity. The 
dissolution of this artificial political community was unavoidable. It 
had even begun before the War through the language quarrel. By 
invading the country, the German Government has only hastened the 
natural course of events. In any case, Germany could not have remained 
any longer indifferent to the miserable fate of this Low-German branch, 
which withered away deprived of the quickening sap of the German tree. 
She could no longer remain deaf to the wailings and cravings of the 
German spirit working in the Flemish soul. In one word, nature and 
history are here at one to dictate to the Government its duty and its plan 
of action. Let the ‘Wallonie’ go to France and let Flanders return to 
the great Teutonic family: there lies, for Flemings and Germans alike, 
the right way, Truth and Life! 

This argument has been developed in Germany in a great 
number of essays, lectures, pamphlets, books, and newspaper 
articles. The Government has spread it abroad through the thou- 
sand voices of its propaganda. 

Let me quote one example only : In April 1916 Mr. Kjellen, 
a Swedish professor, ‘ activiste’ and pro-German, published in a 
Stockholm newspaper, also pro-German, the Aftonbladet (April 
14, 15, and 18), a series of three articles, in which, exploiting 
the language question, he suggested, as the base of a future peace, 
the partition of Belgium between France and Germany. 

Did the Chancellor hope to convert neutral opinion to the 
idea of a German protectorate over Belgium? Does he believe, 
with his professors, in the so-called ‘artificial’ character of the 
Belgian State? In this case, we can only say that he has been 
grossly mistaken concerning the character and constitution of the 
Belgian nation. 

Germany has an obvious interest in exploiting the causes of 
internal dissension in a State whose riches and territory she 
covets. But let us suppose here, for the sake of argument, that 
she is not prompted in her action by such interest only. 

The question is. first of all a historical one. A historian would 
very likely word it in this way : ‘Is a State whose distinct or even 
independent destiny has been constantly considered, for three 
hundred years, as the keystone of European balance and 
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peace, merely an artificial political construction? Or may 
we think that this State possesses, in itself and in the condi- 
tions of its development, sufficient reasons to live and to 
prosper?’ The latter question would very likely be answered 
in the affirmative. 

In his great work, not yet completed, which represents the 
last word of historical science on this problem, Henri Pirenne has 
definitely established the unity and continuity of Belgium’s cen- 
turies’ old development. The bilingual populations established 
in the basins of the Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Yser and further 
north were among the first in Europe to enjoy together com- 
munal and provincial liberties. Never has there been between 
them any racial struggle. Never did the boundary of languages 
coincide with any political or ecclesiastical frontier. 

They reached a state of external independence in two stages : 
the northern provinces (now Holland) in the sixteenth century ; 
the southern provinces (Belgium) in 1830. But from a much 
earlier date—in fact since the Roman conquest—they never 
ceased sharing the same social, economic, juridical, and, as far 
as the ‘ Provinces belgiques’ are concerned, religious and political 
life. The idea of political autonomy, and with it Belgian 
patriotism, developed itself in the fifteenth century, when all 
the provinces of the Low Countries were gathered under the rule 
of the Burgundian dukes. These princes dreamed of founding an 
intermediate State between France and Germany, stretching from 
Dijon and Switzerland as far as the North Sea. When Charles 
the Bold, after the defeats of Granson and Morat, perished miser- 
ably before the walls of Nancy, this great project was wrecked, 
and the constitution of Belgian unity was belated by two centuries 
and a half through the religious wars and the accession of Charles 
the Fifth, a Belgian Prince, to the Empire, the Belgian provinces 
becoming part of the heritage of the houses of Spain and Austria. 
During this time the Dutch Republic succeeded in maintaining 
the Southern provinces, which were already called Belgium, in a 
state of inferiority, their prosperity being sacrificed to Dutch 
economic and military interests.’ In spite of this, community of 
sufferings, of economic and political interests, of legal customs 
and religious belief never ceased to saturate and to temper the 
character of the Belgians and to increase their aspiration towards 
independence. 

A first upheaval occurred at the ‘ Révolution brabanconne’ 
(1789-1790), which, however, was soon stifled by the Austrian 
reaction (1790-1794), followed by French rule (1794-1814) and 
Dutch supremacy (United Kingdom of the Low-Countries, 1814- 
1830). At last 1830 brought the Belgians their final liberation 

? Treaty of Munster (1648) and ‘ De la Barriére ’ (1715). 
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from all foreign domination. In spite of their linguistic divisions, 
Flemings and Walloons united themselves once more to seal their 
pact of autonomy, with the motto ‘Union makes Strength.’ 

A nation that follows her vocation with such constancy, that 
endures so many trials without bending, and reaches her ideal 
through such persevering efforts, gives surely better proof of 
her existence than the wisest reasonings could ever succeed in 
giving. 

Europe merely recognised this evident fact when, after having 
declared the new State neutral, she agreed to give to this neu- 
trality a ‘ perpetual’ character.” 

Germany contests to-day the possibility of existence for Bel- 
gium. She cannot have been of this opinion in 1831-39, since 
Prussia joined in sanctioning and guaranteeing the independence 
of the Belgian neutralised State, and never ceased afterwards, 
during three quarters of a century, to consider this independence 
and neutrality as one of the axioms of her policy and one of the 
foundations of European order. Did not Bismarck in 1870 stir 
English public opinion when he denounced Napoleon the Third’s 
ambitions on the small country? Ten years later, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Belgian Independence, the German 
historian Karl Hillebrand devoted one of his best essays to the 
study of the ‘ Belgian Experiment’ (Das belgische Experiment) 
and declared it quite successful. Belgium had, according 
to him, admirably justified, during her half century of existence 
as an independent nation, all the confidence of Europe. He went 
so far as to consider the foundation of the Belgian State as one 
of the wisest initiatives of European policy. He saw in it the 
accomplished type of the small modern State, peaceful, liberal, 
and progressive, as well as prosperous. 

This appreciation, which at the time expressed unanimous 
German opinion, has only been abandoned publicly since the 
declaration of war and under the direct inspiration of a policy of 
annexation or protectorate. On the 26th of April 1913, before the 
Budget Committee, the Secretary of State von Jagow declared 
still: ‘ Belgium’s neutrality rests on international conventions, 
and Germany is decided to observe strictly these conventions.’ 
And even in the ultimatum of the 2nd of August 1914 the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire declared officially that, if Belgium should 
observe during the War a benevolent neutrality towards Germany, 
‘the German Government would completely guarantee, during the 
peace negotiations, the Kingdom’s integrity and independence.’ 


? See Considérations sur Vavenir de la neutralité belge par X.—Payot, 


Lausanne, 1916. 
* Zeiten, Vélker und Menschen, sixth volume. Strasbourg, Tribner, 


1886, pp. 249 to 332. 
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He added even that, in this case, ‘the friendly relations which 
unite the two neighbouring States should be strengthened.’ 

Such declarations of Germany are inconsistent with the con- 
viction which she asserts to-day so strongly that the Belgian State 
cannot possibly live, unless we would suspect their authors of the 
most extraordinary bad faith, a thing which certainly no German 
and no pro-German would easily admit. 


A second point worthy of notice is the violence of the efforts 
which the German Government thinks necessary in order to pro- 
voke a division between Flemings and Walloons. 

This alone ought to make us suspect that Belgian national 
unity is something more, even in the eyes of the Germans, than an 
inconsistent abstraction. Serious¢#politicians would not attack 
with so much energy and obstinacy a State which is condemned 
to spontaneous disintegration. 

I have already explained elsewhere* how the Germans scienti- 
fically prepared and patiently put into action their vast scheme 
for capturing the sympathies of the Flemish population and cor- 
rupting their Belgian loyalty. 

The argument of the artificial character of the Belgian State 
was exploited at the same time in many quarters, very soon after 
the institution of the German administration in Belgium. Since 
October 1914 the ‘ learned studies’ which develop this theme 
have succeeded one another rapidly in the German war-literature. 
Historians, philologists, ethnographers were not the only ones to 
interfere; the same emulation prevailed among geographers, 
lawyers, moralists, littérateurs, theologians, geologists, and also, 
necessarily, bureaucrats. As soon as their works were published 
their conclusions were spread broadcast in the papers, from the 
beginning of 1915 onwards, by a legion of publicists writing 
thousands of articles on the subject. It is a methodic action, 
somewhat disconcerting, which is worked according to a pre- 
established plan carefully conceived. A powerful Press organisa- 
tion has been created in Brussels, the centre of the German 
General Government of occupied Belgium. A Flemish bureau 
(Vlamen Ausschuss) has been established there, which works 
under the direct supervision of the General Government and con- 
trols a few German papers published in Flemish and presenting 
themselves to the public under the guise of Belgian papers, whilst 
a similar bureau controls similar papers published in French. 
These two bureaux have among their staff some former corre- 
spondents of German papers in Brussels. The administration 


“ See my essay Pour teutoniser la Belgique: l’effort allemand pour diviser 
la Belgique par la querelle des races et des langues (Bloud et Gay, Paris, 
1916). 
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keeps these journalists well in hand. Every day they are set to 
work according to the German mechanical fashion : they get their 
instructions, their news are dictated to them, and they receive 
the outlines of their ‘ Brussels letters.’ The copy obtained in 
this way, following the administrative model, is then sent 
simultaneously to all the German papers and to all the pro- 
German papers in neutral countries, so that, on the same day or 
within twenty-four hours, the same incident is found everywhere 
related precisely in the same way, with the same arguments 
following each other in the same order. 

In this unceasing flow of articles every fact which might 
spread among the Belgians some germs of discord is skilfully 
exploited, especially pre-war polemics on the language question. 
Cuttings are published fronmBelgian papers and books which 
appeared before 1914. ; 

Some pamphlets which had been forgotten are republished, 
as if these republications were due some to Walloon, some to 
Flemish initiative. Certain historical controversies dwelling on 
every sensitive point of Belgian policy are brought to life again. 

Only those who have followed the German press campaign day 
by day, during the last twenty months, can realise the proportions 
of this vast underground work, which can only be compared to that 
of moles or ants, attacking the very roots of Belgian national life, 
gnawing, excavating, boring mines and galleries in all directions 
in the hope of finally bringing about the collapse, at least the 
partial collapse, of the whole building. 

For one short instant, about July 1915, Germany thought that 
she had reached her aim, and her press was already beginning to 
congratulate itself on the result of the manceuvre. But her illu- 
sion was short-lived. The leaders of the Flemish movement who 
had sought refuge in Holland, in order to dissipate the misunder- 
standings caused by German propaganda, published a manifesto 
(July 21, 1915), in which they renewed solemnly the patriotic 
pledge of the Flemings to Belgium. Their colleagues who had 
remained in Belgium signed a similar declaration. 

Germany, however, was not yet discouraged. She set to work 
again, choosing new points of attack, making new advances, offer- 
ing fresh bargains. Having collected one by one all the demands 
of the Flemish movement, she declared herself ready to satisfy 
them, and Governor General von Bissing published a series of 
decrees which are of course illegal according to the articles of the 
Hague Convention. The German administration boasted openly 
of being able to provoke, among the Flemings, some comparisons 
between the Belgian and the German régime, which should be in 
favour of the latter. The German papers took the opportunity of 
each new decree to remind the Flemings that they were better 
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treated by the foreign invader in time of war than they had been 
by their own Government in time of peace. 

The Flemings, however, did not fall into this new snare. By 
all the means at their disposal they have shown that they will 
accept no gift from their enemy and oppressor, not even the 
realisation of their dearest wishes.° 

It is possible that the two decrees published at the beginning 
of 1916, prescribing the exclusive use of Flemish in the official 
intercourse of the inhabitants with the German Administration in 
the northern part of the country, as well as the compulsory educa- 
tion of children in Flemish primary schools, will be more or less 
applied owing to the material impossibility of resisting them. 
Such is not the case with another decree, dated 31st of December 
1915, transforming the State University of Ghent into a Flemish 
University. Up to now the German Administration has not 
been able to put this decree into execution, because it is unable 
to find among the Flemings a sufficient number of professors and 
students willing to become their accomplices or the instruments of 
the enemy. 

As early as February 1916, the leaders of the Flemish move- 
ment in occupied Belgium protested against this decree in a letter 
‘ addressed to Governor-General von Bissing and signed by thirty- 
six well-known notabilities. This was all the more praiseworthy 
that the transformation of the Ghent University into a Flemish 
University was, before the War, one of the main objects of the 
Flemish agitation. The Governor-General ignored the protest, 
but could not ignore the passive resistance of the professors and 
of the students. Two great Belgian historians, Henri Pirenne 
and Paul Fredericq—the latter one of the authors of the 
Flemish movement—paid for their patriotic attitude by the loss 
of their liberty. Scarcely were their arrest and deportation 
known than their colleagues associated themselves with them in 
an energetic protest sent to the Governor-General.° 

The Chancellor’s speech in the Reichstag, in spite of its 

5 I may mention here a small incident, little known, and very characteristic : 
When, in the beginning of 1915, the German Administration ordered that 
all French or English commercial sign-boards should be removed in Flanders, 
under the pretext that Flemish was henceforth the official language, the 
people submitted tamely to the regulation, but, in several places, the con- 
demned inscriptions were replaced by new ones written in—German. © Did 
the German Administration understand the ironic contempt with which their 
advance had been met? 

6 At the time of revising the proofs of this article I hear through the 
papers that General von Bissing has been obliged to appoint as professors a 
few Belgians without any reputation and some German-Dutch ‘ privat-docent.’ 
It is also announced that, among the four million and a half Flemings still in 
Belgium, only 150 could be found to sign a manifesto in favour of the reform. 


This pitiable result is a fresh proof of the unshakeable patriotism of the whole 
people. 
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wonderful promises and tempting offers, has not had more success 
than General von Bissing’s decrees. It has provoked among the 
Flemings an explosion of wrath and indignation. 

All the free Flemish papers appearing in Holland, in England 
and in France have taken this opportunity of rejecting Germany’s 
gifts once more. They have scorned her offers and have ex- 
pressed their astonishment that the Chancellor should, for one 
instant, imagine that he could obtain the sympathies of the 
Flemings by insulting their sincerity and their loyalty.’ 

Altogether, at the present moment, the Germans have only 
succeeded in deceiving or in acquiring the complicity of a small 
group of men (perhaps a hundred), most of them very young, free 
lances of the Flemish agitation, without reputation, responsi- 
bility or following, such as can always be found in every move- 
ment. With their help and that of a few Dutchmen (among 
them the Pangermanist pastor Domela Nieuwenhuys Nyegaard) 
they published for a time in Ghent a paper officially recommended 
by the ‘ Kommandaturen,’ the Vlaamsche Post, which posed as 
the mouthpiece of ‘ Young Flanders.’ It came to grief very soon, 
stifled under generaf indifference and public scorn. Some time 
before the Vlaamsche Stem, published in Amsterdam, had failed 

*in the same way when this paper, which was originally loyalist, 
fell by surprise into the hands of a group of pro-German Dutch 
shareholders, under the leadership of M. Gerretson. 

This small group of pro-Germans has only to-day at its dis- 
posal in Belgium two or three discredited papers published under 
the patronage and the censorship of the ‘ Kommandaturen.’ Some 
of them write articles against Belgian unity in Dutch-German 
papers and reviews like De Toekomst, or Pandutch like De Toorts. 
Others utter wild speeches, sign manifestos or form groups which 
meet and vote orders of the day denouncing the policy of what 
they call the ‘Havre Government,’ summoning it, for instance, 
to adhere to the German decree concerning the reform of the 
Ghent University, and so on. All this may cause some disquietude 
outside Belgium, but has no effect whatever on the attitude of the 
people remaining in the country. 

Such a small result compared with such a tremendous effort 
does great credit to the Belgian patriotism of the Flemings, 


* See an analysis with extracts/of these articles in the Cahiers documen- 
taires published at Le Havre (Nos. 45 and 50, notes Nos. 168 and 177 of the 
Bureau documentaire belge). See also the eloquent speech of Mr. Standaert, 
Flemish deputy for Bruges, at the solemn meeting held in London, at 
the Albert Hall, on July 21, 1916. The free Flemish papers are full of 
declarations showing at the same time their attachment to Belgium and their 
love for the Flemish language. They do not separate one from the other. 
It may be useful to recall here that the Flemish language is one of the two 


official languages in Belgium. 
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especially if we take into account the self-control shown by the 
leaders, in face of persistent and unjustified attacks, and the 
faithfulness of the people, isolated for a long time from their exiled 
Government. 

The German Press has been obliged, several times, to admit 
this with some melancholy, and some papers have even warned 
their readers against the false illusion of an early adhesion of the 
Flemings to the Teutonic cause. 


The German argument denying any patriotism to the Flemings 
and the Walloons alike could only be maintained through the 
want of psychology and observation of the German public. 

Where patriotism is concerned facts and feelings become one. 
The country lives first of all in the heart of her sons. She takes 
shape, no doubt, under the form of a certain spot, of a group 
of beloved people living there. But these only become ‘the 
country ’ through the common love which is given to them. And 
this love shows “itself i in our actions. 

If the Germans were not blinded by passion or political 
prejudice they would have observed, for the last two years, among 
Flemings and Walloons alike, the same spontaneous outburst, 
the same essential and characteristic manifestations of true 
patriotism, that is to say, the sacrifice of self, of wealth, of life, for 
the common salvation. 

Must we still spend time in showing that patriotic self-denial 
in Belgium has been complete on the part of the people who are 
stoically bearing the miseries of oppression, as well as on the part 
of the soldiers on the Yser who are obstinately defending the last 
of Belgian streams rather than evacuate the last fragment of 
Belgian territory and abandon their compatriots to the invader’s 
mercy ? 

Must we still, in 1916, insist on the admirable unanimity with 
which the whole Belgian people, without any distinction of origin, 
language, class, party or religion, rose indignantly on the 2nd of 
August 1914, after reading the German ultimatum, and offered 
its services to the King? Political discussions and social struggles 
used to be very acute in Belgium. The apparition of the first 
German soldier at the frontier dissipated these suddenly. All 
gathered, without hesitation, around the tricolour flag : from Arlon 
to Ostend, from Tournai to Hasselt, only Belgians were to be 
found. After two years the same spirit prevails still in occupied 
Belgium, in spite of the worst economic and military vicissitudes. 
The German Administration knows something about it and the 
German Press has felt obliged, in spite of itself, to render homage 
to the Belgian’s indomitable patriotism : ‘The Belgian character 
is an enigma,’ said Governor-General von Bissing one day to a 

Vor. LXXX—No. 476 3A 
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reporter. But this enigma is so simple that only a German could 
be unable to solve it. 

One thing, among many others, ought to enlighten Germany 
on the quality of the patriotism of the Belgians without any 
distinction of language. It is the contribution of Flemings and 
Walloons alike to the resistance of the Belgian Army. At the 
beginning of the War the proportion between the two groups in 
the Army was about the same as it is in the total population, the 
Flemings forming 60 per cent. of the total. They form to-day 
nearly 80 per cent. of the Belgian Army.* No detailed statistics 
of the voluntary engagements are available, but we may state, 
without fear of being contradicted, that the two fractions of the 
Belgian people have been equally keen to offer their services. 
Moreover, the Belgian officers have never noticed the slightest 
difference in the behaviour of their men in the firing line : Fleming 
and Walloon troopers fight with the same heroism and live on the 
most friendly terms. 


The ideas which the Germans and their Chancellor have 
formed since the war of the Flemish movement are not less wrong 
than their appreciation of the feelings of the Flemings towards 
the Mother Country. They imagine that this movement is a 
political reaction against the very existence of the Belgian State, 
aiming at a disintegration of the country in order to liberate from 
foreign oppression a population of German blood which ventured 
too far into ‘ welsch ’ territories and which longs to be united to 
the German Empire. This is a fresh example of the unfounded 
abstractions which are prompted in German minds by Pangerman 
mysticism. 

With their usual vanity the Germans fancy that their Empire 
monopolises Germanism, or at least that it constitutes an irre- 
sistible attraction for every man in the world who, through race, 
language, and culture, may pretend to be German. As far as 
Germany is concerned, they mix up two very different ideas : that 


* This may be explained by several reasons : 

(1) Flanders is the only part of the country which has preserved a fraction 
of territory free from German occupation. 

(2) At the moment of the German invasion, several thousand Flemish 
agricultural labourers were working in France, helping with the crops, as 
they used to do every year. A great many of them, being unmarried, have 
since been called up according to the new decrees. 

(3) The number of Flemish refugees has been greater than that of the 
Walloon. 

(4) It has been, for a long time, easier to escape from the northern 
provinces. . 

Though these reasons are purely fortuitous, the large proportion of Flemish 
soldiers in the army shows that the Flemings have taken and are taking 
their full share of the defence of the country, by the side of the Walloons. 
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of civilisation (culture) and that of politics. The mistake is 
' childish. The civilisation of the same ethnical group may have 
several distinct homes, and the importance of each of them is not 
necessarily measured by the political influence, often transitory, 
exerted in international matters by the State in which it happens 
to be. 

France, for instance, in spite of her eminent position in 
‘Latin’ civilisation, is not its only home, and does not absorb in 
her political orbit all the centres of Latin culture which shine in 
Europe or in the New World. 

It is the same with ‘ German ’ civilisation. Germanic culture 
has at least three homes, in Scandinavia, in Holland, and in Eng- 
land, absolutely distinct from each other and from Germany. It 
is high time that we should cease to play the game of German 
Imperialism by confusing them under the pretext that they might 
originally have been called ‘Germanic.’ This confusion of cul- 
ture and politics, of ‘Germanism’ and ‘Germany,’ is only a 
captious invention destined to further the Empire’s ambitions. 
The two words do not represent the same idea, neither do they 
apply to the same geographical or political unit. 

This difference is all the more striking if by Germany we mean 
the Germany of to-day, in which Prussia and the Prussian spirit 
play the prominent part. 

It is evident, for instance, that the feelings of the ‘ Ger- 
manic’ peoples (in the broad meaning of the word) have not been 
in harmony with ‘German’ opinion so far as the Empire’s 
doctrines and methods of war are concerned. In spite of ethnical 
affinities and, in some cases, of political sympathies, the Dutch 
and Scandinavian souls do not share the thoughts and the feelings 
of the German soul about the moral questions raised by the con- 
flict. The same is true of German-speaking Switzerland, though 
the difference, in this case, is less conspicuous. As for the 
English—‘ these detestable cousins whom may God punish !’— 
Germany has exhausted all the resources of her language—and 
they are plentiful from that point of view—to curse them with 
most desperate energy ! 

Far from increasing, since the beginning of the War, the moral 
and political attraction of Germany has considerably diminished, 
even in the so-called ‘Germanic ’ world. The Germans are more 
isolated to-day than any other people perhaps in the course of 
history. They have at last noticed this universal forlornness, and 
in spite of their pride they ask themselves with some dismay : 
* Why do the people hate us?’ (Warum hassen uns. die Vélker ?) 
‘Why are we the object of such aversion?’ (Warum sind wir so 
gehasst?) Each writer has answered this question according to 


his temper and his prejudices. But the answer does not matter. 
3aQ 
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The question alone is interesting, because it shows that there is 
an enormous gulf, from every point of view, between the Germany 
of to-day and the rest of the world, including the ‘Germanic ’ 
nations. 

We may conclude that Germany, whatever may have been her 
political power and the influence of her science, art, commerce, 
and industry, is nevertheless not Germanism. She represents only 
one of its particular national expressions, no doubt the least com- 
mendable. For this German corruption of Germanism we ought 
to reserve the name of Teutonism in order to avoid all possible 
misunderstanding. 

This being the case, if the Germans kept a cool head they 
would realise that a Germanic enemy, such as the Flemish people, 
can very well develop their language and their culture without 
giving anybody any occasion to think that they feel attracted 
towards Germany either intellectually, or still less, politically. 
In fact, German writers have complained a great deal, since the 
beginning of the War, that the intellectual relations between 
Flanders and the Empire had not been up to now more intimate 
and frequent, the few attempts which had been made before the 
War not having met with much success. 

It is impossible to trace in the recent Flemish movement the 
slightest influence of Pangermanism. The fundamental concep- 
tions of Pangermanism—for instance the ‘ Gobinist’ arguments 
of the ethnical purity and natural superiority of the German race 
compared with the other European peoples, the idea of the German 
predestination to universal domination, the axiom according to 
which all the Germanic peoples must constitute or reconstitute the 
political and cultural unity of their race, etc.—are absolutely 
foreign to the Flemish mind. 

Besides, these conceptions serve the interests of the German 
Government too well to be entirely disinterested. And this 
remark alone should already warn the Flemings against them. 
But after the violation of Belgian neutrality, the horrors of the 
invasion during August and September 1914, and the trials 
undergone through the foreign occupation, it is certain that any- 
body even suspected of friendliness towards Germany will become, 
in Belgium, on the morrow of the War, according to the words 
of Fr. Van Cauwelaert, one of the leaders of the Flemish move- 
ment, ‘an object of universal repulsion’ (De Beiaard, July 1916). 

One might argue that the linguistic centre of attraction of the 
Flemish Movement lies outside Belgium. But it is not in Ger- 
many, it is in Holland. The same thing is true, for the matter 
of that, of the Walloons, whose linguistic centre of attraction lies 
in France. It is a phenomenon sprung from natural conditions 
as old as the social life of the Belgian populations. Their culture, 
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according to Pirenne, has always been a vast synthesis gathering 
into one peculiar originality the principal characteristics of the 
two great currents of civilisation, Germanic and Romanic. Let 
us note, besides, that Flemings and Walloons are only attracted 
towards the North and towards the South through intellectual or 
literary sympathies which have nothing whatever to do with 
politics. 

If it is neither, properly speaking, political nor anti-Belgian, 
still less pro-German, what is, then, the Flemish Movement? Is 
it a linguistic movement? 

Yes; for the most part: The demand for legislative reforms 
concerning the use of the Flemish language is certainly its most 
characteristic aspect. But one cannot confine it within such 
narrow limits. 

In order to understand all its manifestations, we must con- 
sider this agitation as a complex movement aiming at creating, 
maintaining, and developing among the Flemish population, 
within the political frame of the Belgian State, a Flemish life, 
at once complete and sincere ; its principal means of realisation 
being the official organisation, in the Flemish part of the country, 
of a Flemish linguistic régime similar to the French linguistic 
régime adopted in the South. 

Through this legislative reform, the Flemish leaders are con- 
vinced that they will bring about the natural development of 
the faculties of the Flemish popular genius, as distinct from the 
Walloon. Their action is entirely subordinated to Belgian 
national life. It does not put any obstacle in the way of the 
union of the two groups in the political unity of the Belgian 
State. It is a purely internal movement which does not imply 
any anti-national tendency, any foreign interference. Contrary 
to German assertions, far from trying to separate the two groups 
which form the Belgian people, the movement aims only at 
modifying, in their association, the conditions of life of one of these 
groups. The Flemings desire merely what they call ‘the equality 
of linguistic rights.’ 

This reform appears to them the essential condition in the 
general uplifting of the Flemish working-class, which they would 
like to see, economically and intellectually, on the same level as 
the Walloon working-class. The inferiority of the Flemish pro- 
vinces (which, in the present writer’s opinion, they have a ten- 
dency to exaggerate) is attributed by them to the lack of unity 
in the people’s education and to the absence of a Flemish ‘ élite’ 
capable of maintaining their character and raising it above its 
‘immediate surroundings. Their main contention is that the 
education of the people can only yield valuable results when it 
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is given in the mother language and is helped by the activity of 
an intellectual class imbued with the same spirit. ‘ At the present 
time,’ they say, ‘the Flemish population is in the situation of 
@ grown-up man who can only stammer out his thoughts and 
feelings because he has not been brought up in his own language ; 
he is intellectually lame, unable to express his personality ade- 
quately. On the other hand, the ‘‘élite’’ which could help it in 
its needs and give it the frame ofan intellectual:and moral life 
cannot be created on account of the lack of a superior education 
given in the language of the people among which it will be called 
to live. The only remedy for this double evil lies in the organisa- 
tion of a complete education (primary, secondary, and higher) 
entirely Flemish, in language and spirit, and penetrating all 
social classes.* Then only will the Flemish people shake off their 
intellectual apathy; their economic value will increase, their 
moral progress will become easier. They will at last realise their 
own genius, and, while remaining Belgians, live their own life.’ 

Needless to say, such an ideal has nothing to do with 
Teutonism. 

In these circumstances it would be childish to believe that the 
Imperial Chancellor is merely prompted in his action by a spon- 
taneous and sentimental sympathy for the Flemish Movement. 
His speech in the Reichstag on the 5th of April 1916 was evidently 
inspired much more by the interests of the German Empire than 
by that of the Flemish people. 

There is not a Fleming, if he is moderately well informed, 
who does not realise that it would be infinitely more dangerous for 
the newly-born Flemish culture to find itself in constant and 
immediate intercourse with the absorbing culture of a people 
belonging to the same ethnical family, than to be in contact with 
a people of a different race, such as the French; in the mere 
opposition of some of the characteristics of the French genius 
Flemings find a ‘raison d’étre’ and a stimulus for their latent 
energies. M. Fr. van Cauwelaert, following the well-known 
Flemish novelist Styn Streuvels, has denounced this peril in his 
answer to the Chancellor : ‘ The intellectual tutelage of Germany 
would be our ruin. Our new-born culture could not resist the 
centralising and absorbing power of German culture, and the 
curse of decadence would wither the intellectual efflorescence of 
our life’ (Vry Belgie, April 14, 1916). Mr. C. Huysmans, the 
Socialist Deputy for Brussels, another leader of the Flemish 
Movement, has made similar declarations in an essay published 

* This programme has already been partly realised; the ‘sections ’ of the 
Belgian ‘Chambre des Représentants’ having received favourably, in 1912, 
the project of the creation of a Flemish University. On the other hand, 


Louvain University has divided, since 1911-12, several of its ‘ faculties,’ the 
lessons being given in French and in Flemish. 
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in the Paris Humanité (July 31, 1916) and in an article of the - 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant (January 27, 1916). Other well- 
known leaders of the movement express themselves in the same 
way.’° 


The fact is that the Flemish spirit and German Teutonism 
are divided by an impassable gulf. 

Peoples are united or opposed spiritually to each other through 
native tendencies and acquired characters, which are, when all 
is said, the sources of their way of feeling and of their social ideal, 
that is to say, of the very essence of their culture. From this 
point of view, linguistic affinities, so far as they are limited to the 
use of a similar language, are of small importance. The close 
relation of languages does not necessarily imply the sympathy 
of souls. Peoples talking the same language might have totally 
different feelings and conceptions. On the other hand, peoples 
using different languages may be brought into close touch through 
their character, their social ideals, their economic and political 
interests. If we intend to classify nations from the point of view 
of their spiritual value, we must, first of all, understand what are 
the fundamental principles of every one of them concerning their 
national and international life, what are the moral principles 
which each of them has adopted, what is the indisputable postu- 
late directing their judgments and justifying their actions. Such 
are indeed the characteristics which distinguish most thoroughly 
any human group from its neighbours. 

If we choose, then, this idealistic test as a datum in order to 
appreciate the moral distance which separates the various Euro- 
pean cultures, we see at once that an unfathomable gap stands 
between the Teutonic culture and all the others, including the 
Flemish. 

In fact, since the outbreak of war, we discern two moral 
antagonistic worlds : the first is the solitary world of Prussianism 
organising a complete and closed system, using men as mere 
machines, ruled by a nationalist pride so exclusive that it becomes 
morbid ; the other is the world of Western civilisation, ready to 
understand and to welcome, open to variety, prompting man to 
become always more generous and sociable, and tending to 
remain, for the sake even of its patriotism, the most human and 
the least exclusive possible. 

Flemish culture belongs to the last group. It is based on the 
worship of a broad human ideal and of individual liberty. Nothing 


1 K. van de Woestyne and Aug. Vermeylen: De Kroniek, February 1916, 
p. 132.—Franck : Algemeen Handelsblad, May 5, 1916 (evening edition).—A. 
Buysse: Bulletin des Comités Belges, Aodt 1915, &c. 
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is further from the Flemish character than Btate idolatry and 
Prussian corporalism. 

One could even reproach the Flemings for their tendency to 
underrate the importance of the part played by the State in safe- 
guarding social progress and liberty. 

The spirit of the mediaeval ‘Communiers’ is still alive in Bel- 
gium. It is an independent spirit, jealous of its liberties, full of 
impatience in face of administrative tutelage, almost revolu- 
tionary. The Belgian is good-tempered enough, peaceful, cheery, 
industrious, capable of initiative and endurance, but becoming 
stubborn and indomitable if he feels his autonomy in the least 
threatened. No power, especially no foreign power, ever suc- 
ceeded in bringing him into submission after tampering with his 
franchises. The story of Liége, ‘the fiery City,’ is merely a long 
series of popular risings which no repression could curb. After 
conquering revolted Ghent, Duke Charles the Bold was so indig- 
nant at the insolent message brought to him by the people’s dele- 
gates that he cried out ‘ You pig-headed Gantois, I shall have to 
break you.” What has happened during the last two years in 
Belgium fully confirms this appreciation. Public spirit has always 
been more inclined towards particularism in Belgium than in any 
other country in the world, with the exception perhaps of England 
and the United States. Modern Germany’s tendencies are 
absolutely opposed to these. According to the opinion which 
prevails there, even in intellectual circles, the national and inter- 
national ideal of the citizen, the metaphysical axiom on which his 
existence depends, is the deification of political organisation. The 
German State, built on the Bismarckian plan, is, first of all, a 
millstone under which all particularism must be crushed. In this 
principle lies, according to the Prussians, the justification of the 
persecutions inflicted on the Poles and the Danes. Even their 
most clever statesmen, those who have been brought into close 
contact with European thought, like Prince von Biilow in his 
well-known book on Germany’s Policy, approve of the use of 
measures of oppression, expropriation and almost extermination 
against the foreign populations living within Prussia’s boundaries, 
and that only in order to reduce them to Prussian uniformity. 

In accordance with its origin, Pangermanist Teutonism has 
taken an essentially political character. Its avowed aim is the 
total absorption into Prussian Imperialism of all populations 
which may be considered as ‘German’ through their race, 
language, relationship, or even geographical situation. Suppose 
Flanders falling directly or indirectly under the domination of 
such a policy. The conflict with the Flemings could not be 
avoided, as it could not be avoided with the Poles or the Danes. 
When the Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg promises to grant 
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the Flemings an independent culture and to respect their aspira- 
tions, they answer him in the words of Mr. Fran. van Cauwelaert : 
‘We know too well what happened to the Danes, who also 
belonged to the German family, to be able to trust you.’ (Vry 
Belgie, April 14, 1916.) 

These considerations show not only that there is nothing in 
common between Flemish and Teutonic culture which could 
promote closer political relations, but also that the Prussian 
conception of the State prevents the Germans from admitting the 
existence of any nation if its people do not share the same race 
and language. 


To sum up, the fundamental argument of German propaganda 
and of the German Government’s programme concerning Belgium 
rests on purely dogmatic ideas which are fn contradiction to fact, 
experience, and history. 

The fact is the existence to-day of the Belgian Kingdom, out- 
come of a slow popular evolution which the Germans themselves 
recognised as natural till the declaration of war. 

The experience lies in the unshakeable perseverance of all 
Belgians in defending their State against the German aggression. 

History, lastly, teaches us that the Belgians, without distinc- 
tion of race or language, have always shown in the past the same 
unanimous resolution each time that a foreign power has seriously 
threatened their independence. In the defence of their national 
territory, Flemings and Walloons have always been so closely 
united that it would be impossible to distinguish them. 

Where is the political theory that could prevail against such 
facts and such testimonies? Can any sensible man seriously want 
further proof of the evident existence of the Belgian nation and of 
the stability of its political foundations? 

FERNAND PASSELECQ. 
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‘FAUST’ AND THE GERMAN CHARACTER 


IT was somewhere stated the other day that Goethe’s Faust had 
been discovered in the knapsacks of captured German soldiers. 
Whether there were many instances or few of such captures, the 
incident has a considerable symbolical significance, for Goethe’s 
Faust, especially in the Second Part, depicts a character and a 
career which typify many of the German methods and ambitions 
of yesterday and to-day. The greatest German drama may be 
regarded (a) as an expression of a type of German character which, 
through the successes of Prussia, became dominant, (b) as 
having been itself an influence which tended to produce that type 
of character. 
i These two aspects of Faust are not, indeed, altogether and 
invariably distinguishable, for in the realms of literature and 
thought it is not true that a man ‘beholding his natural face in 
a mirror... goeth away and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was.’ On the contrary, Faust, like Werther, 
like Hamlet, like Byron’s Don Juan (in a more ephemeral way) 
has modified human character as well as reflected it. When the 
German is told to see, and undoubtedly does see, himself repro- 
duced in Faust, he tries to live up to his alleged type. 

We are often told in these days that there were two Germanies, 
represented respectively in the intellectual and spiritual history 
of the nation by Weimar and Berlin, that Berlin has triumphed 
and that Weimar has practically ceased to exist. To accept this 
view is to do too much honour to the Prussian drill-sergeant and 
to the Hohenzollern parvenu—the ‘Nuremberg toy ’—as the 
Junkers of old Brandenburg used to call their dynasty of Mar- 
graves, imported from South Germany. The writer knows some- 
thing of Germany; he studied at German Universities and has 
spent in that country nearly half his life, including twenty years 
in Berlin. He never discovered the existence of the ‘ two Ger- 
manies,’ nor does he believe that they ever existed as approxi- 
mately exhaustive types. There were.some fifty or a hundred 
different Germanies before the War. The Social Democrat Bebel 
was as different from the laissez-faire Radical Eugen Richter (the 
most effective critic of Bismarckianism) as Richter was different 
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from a Junker like Manteuffel, from a great industrialist like the 
late Baron von Stumm, or from a great soldier like Moltke the 
Dane. For the purposes of this War we must, doubtless, regard 
the Germans ‘in the loomp,’ for we have to kill all that we meet 
in arms, including not a few whose hearts and minds were full of 
friendship for England, not a few who were inspired by pure 
ideals and lofty aims. 

But it is not with these that we are at present concerned ; it 
is with the average educated type of German who has even now 
hardly begun to realise the insane and criminal nature of the 
énterprise upon which he and his nation are embarked. One may 
be certain that he would not consider it an insult, but rather a 
compliment, if he were described as having been accustomed to 
take Goethe’s Faust as his anti-type and, in many respects, as his 
model. For, as Richard Meyer says in his excellent book on 
Goethe, ‘ Faust has supplied thousands with the fundamental basis 
of their views of life.’ 

The First Part of Faust—the part that is widely known in 
England—is one of the greatest poems in the literature of the 
world. There is in every man, especially in every educated man, 
something of Faust, as there is something of Hamlet; both 
dramas appeal to elements that are fairly universal in human 
nature. Study and reflection have not given Faust any satis- 
factory answer to the problems of human existence, and the terrible 
discovery has dawned upon him that in attempting to solve these 
problems by science, philosophy, and even by theology, he has 
wasted his time and has failed to live his individual life. The 
contract which he makes with the Devil is a kind of counsel of 
despair. He will taste life before he dies, and Satan promises 
that he shall never know ennui for want of fresh and varied 
experiences. But it is without any illusion that Faust plunges 
into the vortex of life, with Mephistopheles as his guide, servant, 
and procurer. He scornfully asks : 

What, sorry Devil, hast thou to bestow ? 

Was ever mortal spirit in its high endeavour 

Fathomed by Being such as thou ?? 
And, just before he makes his contract, he curses all the dreams 
and ideals of human life in one comprehensive list, ‘the 
treacherous wiles, The cheat of glory, deathless fame, What 
each as property beguiles, Wife, child, slaves, plough, whate’er its 
name,’ and finally : 


Accurs’d love’s dream, of joys the first! 
Accurs’d be hope! accurs’d be faith! 
And more than all be patience cursed ! 


1 The Faust quotations are throughout from Miss Anna Swanwick’s transla- 
tion, revised edition. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1911. 
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It is this comprehensive abjuration of all the modes of human life, 
this hopeless breach with all the ways and sympathies of his 
kind, that really separates Faust for the time being from humanity, 
places him outside the pale, and makes him an easy prey to the 
Devil. And the ‘invisible chorus of spirits’ immediately 
chronicles this tragic fact : 

Woe! woe! 

Thou hast destroyed 

The beautiful world 

With violent blow; 

’Tis shivered! ’tis scattered ! 

The fragments by a demigod are scattered ! 


But the chorus proceeds, in words which are falsely interpreted by 
Mephistopheles as uttered by his own agents in the interest 
of his own scheme—the chorus proceeds to invite Faust to begin 
the work of restoration ‘ in his own bosom’ : 


Fondly we weep the beauty that’s gone! 
Thou, ’mongst the sons of earth, 

Lofty and mighty one, 

Build it once more! 

In thine own bosom the lost world restore ! 


The restoration of sound and wholesome relations with his fellow- 
men—that is the ‘redemption of Faust’ which Goethe in advanc- 
ing age contemplated. That is the reason why he elaborated his 
original fragment, his Urfaust (discovered in MS. by the late 
Professor Erich Schmidt in 1887), into the First Part as we know 
it, with the Prologue in Heaven and the wager of God with the 
Devil, a wager which God may not lose. Above all, that is the 
reason of the Second Part of Faust, for which the First Part, in 
its revised and final form, states the problem to be solved—the 
Redemption of Faust. 

The First Part of Goethe’s Faust is a great work of art— 
one of the greatest. It is not necessary here to dwell upon this 
aspect of the poem, except by way of contrast with the Second 
Part. The Gretchen tragedy is one of the immortal love-stories of 
the world, and ranks with those of Paolo and Francesca, Lancelot 
and Guinevere, Tristram and Iseult, Romeo and Juliet. For 
tenderness and truth none equals it, and, in point of expression, 
Gretchen’s love-songs are only equalled by those of Burns. But, 
while the First Part, even as revised and finished by its author, is 
one of the world’s greatest poems, the Second Part is a stupendous 
essay in practical morality (praktische Sittenlehre) and challenges 
examination and criticism from that point of view. Does Faust 
succeed in redeeming himself? Or, rather, does Goethe succeed 
in justifying the last scenes of the Fifth Act, in which the soul, or 
the glorified body, of Faust is carried up into Heaven by the 
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instrumentality of what Goethe himself would doubtless have 
described as the ‘mythology’ of the Roman Catholic Church? 
For there is no evidence in the Second Part, or for that matter in 
the First, that Faust himself has his own ‘ Redemption,’ in any 
sense of the term, in view. This absence of ‘ other-worldliness ’ 
is, indeed, one of the charms of Faust’s character for Goethe and 
for many of his readers. As in the world of sense, so in the world 
of intellect and of conscious endeavour, Faust, like Goethe him- 
self, wants to live out his life, to exercise all his faculties, to strive 
and toachieve. The spiritual element, in the scriptural or, let us 
say, in the Wordsworthian sense, is singularly absent until the 
last scene, where it finds expression in the very conventional 
but, none the less, moving symbolism of Roman Catholicism. 
In the very last hour of his life, at the summit of his career, Faust 
repudiates not merely ‘ other-worldliness’ but, apparently, any- 
thing like spirituality : 


I have but hurried through the world, I own, 

I by the hair each pleasure seized ; 

Relinquished what no longer pleased ; 

That which escaped me I let go, 

I’ve craved, accomplished, and then craved again ; 
Thus through my life I’ve stormed—with might and main, 
Grandly, with power, at first; but now indeed, 

It goes more cautiously, with wiser heed. 

I know enough of earth, enough of men; 

The view beyond is barred from mortal ken; 

Fool, who would yonder peer with blinking eyes 
And dream there be his like above the skies! 

Firm let him stand, the prospect round him scan, 
Not mute the world to the true-hearted man, 

Why need he wander through eternity? 

What he can grasp that only knoweth he. 

So let him roam adown life’s fleeting day; 

If spirits haunt, let him pursue his way; 

In joy or torment ever onward stride, 

Through every moment still unsatisfied! 


It is true that a moment arrives in the immediate sequel, wherein 
Faust is filled with complete satisfaction and thereby at once ends 
his earthly career and, in the Devil’s view, forecloses the blood- 
signed contract which he concluded when at the outset of the 
partnership he promised : 


When to the moment I shall say, 

‘ Linger awhile! So fair thou art!’ 
Then mayst thou fetter me straightway, 
Then to the abyss I will depart! 

Then may the solemn death-bell sound, 
Then from thy service art thou free, 
The dial-hand may cease its round 
And time be never more for me! 
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But no spirituality can be detected in the ‘moment’ which Faust 
finds so fair that he bids it linger. There is, first, the material 
satisfaction that a great human work has been accomplished in 
the reclamation of the foreshore from the sea; and then there is 
the hope and belief that the reclaimed land will furnish a habita- 
tion and a field of activity for future generations of industrious 
settlers : 

Such busy crowds I fain would see, 

Upon free soil stand with a people free ; 

Then to the moment might I say: 

Linger awhile, so fair thou art! 

Nor can the traces of my earthly day 

Through ages from the world depart! 

In the presentiment of such high bliss, 

The highest moment I enjoy—’tis this. 


A kind of corporate immortality, or Positivist paradise, is 
evidently the prospect which warms Faust’s worn-out heart into 
complete satisfaction with the moment. And how has that pro- 
spect been achieved? By a work which is calculated to benefit 
future generations—the reclamation of the foreshore and the 
draining of a morass. There is not, however, the slightest 
evidence in the play that Faust regarded this achievement, while 
he was working at it, as a work of altruism, or that he had any 
thought except that of some great modern capitalist, or engineer, 
or newspaper proprietor, or inventor—to achieve something 
‘big’ and to keep himself occupied on a grand scale. Indeed, 
there is evidence to the contrary in the episode of Baucis and 
Philemon, which will be separately discussed. or a restless, 
enterprising nature, capable of ‘ big’ things, to keep itself occu- 
pied on a grand scale may be, in certain circumstances, a very 
laudable ambition. It may also be a piece of very practical every- 
day morality, for, as Dr. Watts sang : 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


But there is no evidence, human or Divine, that the big contractor 
or the great inventor or the enterprising newspaper proprietor 
shall, by virtue of being such, save his soul alive. Mere fame, 
or even personal consciousness of achievement, may be the ‘ last 
infirmity of noble minds,’ but it is an infirmity, and one which 
constantly attaches to many ignoble minds. And achievement 
itself, as it ‘lives aloft by those pure eyes and perfect witness of 
all-judging Jove,’ cannot be finally measured by human standards, 
least of all by the standards of him who achieves. 

Goethe himself somewhere said: ‘It is in my nature that I 
would rather commit an injustice than put up with disorder.’ 
And on this saying one of his best biographers, Meyer, remarks : 
‘ We, for our part, confess that we should like to see moral order 
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included in the general adjustment of things.’ Goethe was too 
great an artist not to feel, in concluding the Second Part of Faust, 
that he had failed, like his hero, to establish moral order, while 
he had made that hero perpetrate a good deal of injustice and 
even of crime, right up to his last hour on earth. In this emer- 
gency Goethe has resort, first of all, to the supernatural machinery 
of Roman Catholic ‘mythology,’ in order to give a pathetic, 
grandiose, and artistically acceptable ending to his great drama. 
It is unlikely that any good Roman Catholic has ever thanked him 
for adopting this expedient, or that any sound Roman Catholic 
theologian would ever admit its application to be legitimate in 
the case of Faust. The writer has seen the Second Part of Faust 
produced upon the German stage in as favourable circumstances 
as could be desired or imagined. And he confesses that the only 
part of the Redemption scene which seemed to be morally and, 
therefore, artistically right was the appearance of the beatified 
Gretchen kneeling with Mary Magdalene and the Woman of 
Samaria before the Blessed Virgin, and praying in a haunting 
variation of the old prayer which she uttered on earth before the 
Virgin’s image : 
Incline, oh incline, 
All others excelling, 
In glory aye dwelling, 
Unto my bliss thy glance benign ! ? 
And if anything could make the salvation of Faust humanly, 
morally, artistically, or supernaturally conceivable, it would be 
Gretchen’s intercession for him, all unworthy, imeue she had 
loved long since and lost awhile. 
But the Second Part of Faust is nothing if not rationalistie, 
and Goethe introduces a choir of angels who sing : 
Saved is this noble soul from ill. 
; Who ever 
Strives forward with unswerving will, 
Him can we aye deliver. 
This is very vague. Wedo not realise what Faust strove towards ; 
although, to be sure, there is the noble monologue, beloved of 
George Eliot, in the first scene of the Second Part : 
Thou, earth, that night wast also constant found, 
And, newly quickened, breathing at my feet, 
Beginnest now to gird me with delight; 
A strong resolve dost rouse, a steadfast will, 
To strive towards highest heights of Being still. 


* Any translation must fatally mar the exquisite simplicity, the tenderness, 
and the truth of the prayer uttered on earth and its echo uttered in heaven. 


Here are the opening words of the two prayers side by side in the original 
German : 


Ach neige, Neige, neige, 
Du schmerzensreiche, Du ohnegleiche, 
Dein Antlitz gnadig ’ meiner Not! Du strahlenreiche, 


Dein Antlitz gnadig meinem Gliick ! 
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But this also is vague. The nature of the motive and of the 
impulse is what really matters, and Burns saw deeper than Goethe 
when he sang: 

The heart aye’s the part aye 

That maks us richt or wrang. 
Meyer, quaintly enough, tries to make out that Faust, the hero 
of a great Protestant drama, had a good Christian ending in the 
Roman Catholic sense, because he was saved ‘ by good works ’— 
presumably by the reclamation of the foreshore. But, surely, 
Catholic, no more than Protestant, theologians admit salvation by 
‘ works without faith ’ ; and both creeds would turn from Goethe’s 
laboured apologetics for Faust to the creed of Toplady’s hymn : 

Nothing in my hand I bring. 

That was essentially Gretchen’s creed, and there seems to be a 
kind of belated admission of its superiority when the aged Goethe 
makes the Blessed Virgin say to her : 
Do thou to higher spheres ascend, 
And, as he feels thine influence, he’ll follow. 
The same thought may have helped to inspire the final Mystic 
Chorus in the well-known last words of the poem : 
The ever-womanly 
Still draws us on. 
It was the women who were earliest at the sepulchre on the first 
Easter morning. 

Let us as briefly as possible examine the course of preparation 
for ‘ Redemption ’ through which Goethe takes his Faust in the 
Second Part. The Classical Walpurgisnacht, one would think, 
may for the most part be left on one side, since, at the best, it 
represents an esthetic, not a moral, experience. Even from the 
esthetic point of view it is doubtful whether classical scholars or, 
at any rate, classical humanists, can derive much pleasure from 
it, except, perhaps, in the contemplation of the very unclassical 
ingenuity by which Goethe manages to bring in so many figures of 
Greek mythology. German commentators themselves hardly 
venture to claim any real artistic existence for these figures any 
more than for Homunculus, the miniature man manufactured 
by the scholar Wagner by a chemical process inside a glass bottle. 
Into the Helen episode, an essential part of the popular Faust 
legend, Goethe, with manifest effort, tries to pour all his classical 
enthusiasm ; but, notwithstanding the fine speeches which he 
puts into the mouths of Faust and Helen, and the really poetic 
ones uttered by the Tower-warder, Lynceus, the Third Act is 
over-elaborate and diffuse. It never reaches a magnificent climax 
like Marlowe’s ‘Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships?’ (It is noteworthy, by the way, that Goethe is said to 
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have been totally unacquainted with Marlowe’s Faust.) Goethe’s 
classicism often seems to have an element of the rococo; even 
his Iphigenie does not attain the pure Hellenism of Swinburne’s 
Erechtheus or Atalanta in Calydon. When Faust emerges from 
the Classical Walpurgisnacht and from the episode of his union 
with Helen of Troy, he has a vision of a semi-classical cloud from 
a mountain-top, and the cloud parts, one half forming a couch 
for the ‘ majestically sweet’ (majestdtisch lieblich) figure of Juno 
or Leda or Helen (he cannot tell which), and the other enshrining 
love’s first dream—aAurora, or is it Gretchen herself, as the com- 
mentators suggest? In any case, what Faust brings back from 
the shades is, at the best, a possession somewhat resembling 
‘the lordly pleasure house’ which Tennyson’s esthete built for 
his own soul. The episode of Euphorion, the miraculously prompt 
offspring of the union of Faust and Helen, is ridiculous on the 
stage and makes rather inane reading. Euphorion was meant 
to represent Byron. Goethe, at any rate, introduces his lament 
for Byron as the Greek chorus’s lament for Euphorion. And 
Byron appears to have been regarded by Goethe, who, like most 
Germans, never understood the pageant of that bleeding heart, 
as an instance of what the late Professor Blackie, speaking of his 
own doggerel, described as the union of ‘ classic strain with Gothic 
minstrelsy.’ Byron was nothing of the sort, and that kind of 
marriage is always a forced one, and naturally produces doggerel, 
such as Helen uttered when she learned from Faust to rhyme 
in German—thus : 


Ich fithle mich so fern und doch so nah - 
Und sage nur zu gern: Da bin ich! da! 


(Miss Swanwick translates, quite adequately : 


I feel myself so distant, yet so near 
And all too gladly say: Here am I! here!) 


There is in the Helen episode some shrewd characterisation of 
German methods of conquest, which is as applicable to-day as it 
ever was. Mephistopheles, masquerading in classical garb as 
Phorkyas, thus describes the Frankish conquest of the 
Peloponnesus : 
There in the mountain vale, behind, a stalwart race 
Themselves established, pressing from Cimmerian night, 


And have upreared a fortress, inaccessible, 
Whence land and folk around they harry, as they list. 


And of Faust, who is cpnceived as the lord of the conquering 
band, Mephistopheles says : 


He might have taken all, yet did content himself 
With some few things—which he free gifts, not tribute, named. 


Vor. LXXX—No. 476 3 B 
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As to Faust’s race : 


As barbarous we brand the race, but yet, methinks, 
So savage none can be as heroes, not a few, 
Who man-devouring pests at Ilion showed themselves. 


The Devil had not then had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
savagery of the modern Germans in Belgium. 

Faust’s speech to his captains recalls the tone of certain more 
recent utterances of a self-exalting War-Lord : 


With bridled rage and silent power, 
Which victory must crown at length, 
Ye, of the north the youthful flower, 
Ye, of the east the blooming strength ! 


Steel-clad, with sunbeams round them breaking * 
Empires they shatter with their spear ; 

They march—beneath them earth is shaking— 
They pass—it thunders in their rear. 


He genially partitions the country among the Germanic races : 


Guard, Germans, wall and fence extending, 
Corinthus’ bay, whate’er assails ; 

Goths, I confide to your defending 

Achaia, with its hundred vales. 


March, Franks, your course to Elis steering, 
Messene be the Saxons’ share, 

Normans, the sea from pirates clearing, 

Of Argolis the strength repair. 


Then shall each one at home abiding 
Prowess and strength abroad make known, 
Yet Sparta shall o’er all presiding 

Be still our queen’s ancestral throne. 


All of which, if we substitute Berlin for Sparta, is quite in the 
high-Cambyses vein of the Hohenzollern. 

The chorus, speedily converted from terror and abhorrence, 
like some of the Greeks in our own times, sings the praises of 
Faust : 

I for this commend our prince, 

Prize him higher than others, 

Who, brave and prudent, himself hath leagued,* 

So that the stalwart obedient stand 

To his beck still attentive; 

Loyally they his behests fulfil, 

To his own profit, one and all, 

Having his guerdon in his lord’s thanks 

And for the loftiest glory of both. 


>In shining armour! ’ os inal 
* Prophetically with Ferdinand of Bulgaris! 
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As the Helen of Troy episode can hardly constitute a stage in 
the ‘redemption ’ of Faust, we must presumably seek his prepara- 
tion for higher things in the scenes at the Emperor’s Court and in 
the reclamation of the foreshore. But the scenes at the Emperor’s 
Court are disappointing from this point of view. Faust appears 
as @ Magician who arranges masques and pageants for the enter- 
tainment of the court. The Helen of Troy episode is, in fact, 
introduced by the perilous enterprise upon which, at the Emperor’s 
behest, Faust embarks in order to bring the shade of Helen from 
the nether world and present her with Paris on the stage before 
the assembled court. In the politics and finance of the Empire, as 
in the conduct of a military campaign, Faust intervenes through 
the instrumentality of his temporary liegeman Mephistopheles ; 
and, since it is all Devil’s work, there is no possibility of bringing 
it into any connexion with the ‘redemption’ of the hero. The 
only link which connects these episodes with the final fate of Faust 
is the Emperor’s gift of the foreshore, bestowed in reward for 
services which were really rendered by Mephistopheles—in Faust’s 
interest no doubt. These services are from any moral point of 
view of the most dubious character. The description of the Court 
of the Holy Roman Empire is doubtless based upon what Goethe 
knew of various German Courts from his own experience, and 
upon what he had learned in early youth at Frankfurt from the 
lips of Karl Friedrich von Moser, who, from higher motives than 
those of Mephistopheles and Faust, wore himself out in the 
endeavour to bring order and justice into the financial and other 
confusions of those haunts of unreason and extravagance. (See 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, Part I., Book IT.) 

For us to-day the situation depicted in Act I. and Act IV. of 
the Second Part of Faust offers some curious parallels with the 
situation of the modern German Empire in time of war. And the 
expedients of Mephistopheles—Faust gets the credit of them— 
for solving the Emperor’s difficulties remind us of the policy of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and his lieutenant Herr Helfferich. 
The Emperor’s Steward, presumably his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, complains of the 


Anticipation bonds which feed 
Each year on that which must succeed ; 


and he continues : 


The swine are never fattened now; 

Pawned is the pillow on the bed, 

And to the table comes fore-saten bread. 
Mephistopheles flatters the Emperor, and obtains from him per- 
mission to issue paper money guaranteed by the wealth of the 
country which lies underground. Herr Helfferich is similarly 
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counting upon a revival of German trade after the War to redeem 
the debt which he is now incurring on behalf of the Empire. He 
has liquidated the whole resources of the country in order to obtain 
ready money for investment in the Imperial Loans. In the 
play the Chancellor suspects foul practice, but the Steward wel- 
comes the aid of Mephistopheles, and, like Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg defending the violation of Belgian neutrality, he says : 

To us at Court, if welcome gifts he bring, 

A little wrong is no such serious thing. 
When the Emperor sees the vogue of the paper money and the 
profusion of expenditure which follows the adoption of the Devil’s 
financial expedient, he suspects some crime, some ‘ huge deceit’ ; 
but his Chancellor reminds him that he himself had signed the 
paper-money edict during the masquerade and that the Imperial 
signature has been indefinitely multiplied on the new currency. 
The Emperor can only reply : 

My people take it for true gold, you say? 

In camp or court it passes for full pay? 

Much as I wonder, I must acquiesce. 
Mephistopheles descants upon the blessings of the Imperial 
assignats, and all the courtiers, and likewise the Emperor’s fool, 
chime in. 

In the Fourth Act Mephistopheles, again figuring as the 
factotum of Faust, employs his magic art and three of his service- 
able Giants to win a great battle for the Emperor, who is engaged 
in a deadly struggle with a rival claimant to the Crown. The 
object of the Satanic intervention is to establish by Faust’s ser- 
vices a claim to the foreshore, which in the sequel the Emperor 
bestows upon him. Goethe depicts the varying fortunes of the 
fight with considerable skill, so that the battle-scene has been 
described by one of his critics as a realistic anticipation of Kénig- 
gratz. The Emperor, like a later War-Lord, finds himself in his 
element once the furies of war have been let loose. He sings a 
paean to the ‘ mailed fist’ : 

That I am Emperor now first I feel! 

As a mere soldier did I don the mail, 

For higher purpose now I’m clad in steel. 

At every festival, how bright soe’er, 

Though naught was wanting—danger failed me there. 
When to the ring-sport at your call I went, 

My heart beat high, I breathed the tournament, 
From war had ye not held me back, my name 

For deeds heroic had been known to fame! 


Fame, victory my troubled dreams displayed, 
T’ll now achieve what basely I delayed ! 


The Three Giants whom Mephistopheles employs each represent 
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a different form of brutal violence. The first, Raufebold (Bully), 
relies upon his fierceness in fight. 

Whoso but looks into my eyes 

Straight let his jaws my clenched fist beware, 


And if a coward from me flies, 
Forthwith I seize him by the hair. 


The second Giant, Havequick, is out for booty and exhibits 
the spirit of those who plundered Belgium and the occupied 
Departments of France. He says: 

Such brawls are foolish, are invidious, 

They forfeit what the occasion brings; 

In taking only be assiduous ; 

Hereafter look to other things. 
The third Giant is the aged Holdfast, who looks further ahead 
and lays the greatest stress upon keeping what has been won : 


To take is good, ’tis better fast to hold. 


The Emperor’s General-in-Chief, disquieted by the magic arts 
' which Mephistopheles and Faust are employing in the battle, 
resigns his field-marshal’s baton into his master’s hands. But 
the fight is won without him, and, in the midst of victory, the 
Emperor reflects: * 


Though in the fight perchance some magic arts were wrought 
Yet at the last, ourselves—we, only we, have fought. 


Object of lasting scorn, prostrate the vanquished lies, 

While to the favouring God the victor’s praises rise. 
The belief that the end justifies the means, however barbarous, 
unfair, and brutal, is as prevalent in Germany to-day as it was 
when Faust was written. Indeed, there has even been, under 
Prussian influence, a widespread degeneration in this regard. 
The authors of destruction by poisonous gases, of the massacres 
of women and children by submarines and Zeppelins, and of the 
bombardment of undefended watering-places, are less honourable 
combatants than were Bully, Havequick, and Holdfast. Charac- 
teristic, too, is the self-consolation that all these crimes will be 
forgotten if only their authors are victorious. This kind of war- 
fare is a gamble, with national honour as the stake. 

But these features of the unreal battle in the Second Part of 
Faust are, in their application to the events of to-day, perhaps 
mere coincidences. There is something deeper than coincidence 
in the analogy which the Baucis and Philemon episode supplies 
to the rape of Belgium. Faust, now advanced in age, has 
developed his territory of the foreshore. He has constructed 
harbours and warehouses, and his ships, richly freighted, return 
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from far voyages. But there is a Naboth’s vineyard which excites 
his covetousness. Within sight of his palace a kindly old couple, 
Baucis and Philemon, inhabit a cottage under the shade of 
linden-trees, and they are the guardians of a crumbling old 
chapel, where they ring the bell for Matins and Vespers. ‘To 
Mephistopheles, who now appears as the manager of Faust’s com- 
mercial enterprises, the hero tells his vexation at the sight of his 
neighbours’ modest possession and expresses his desire to oust 
them. The very sound of their vesper-bell grates upon his ears. 


The old folks there above must yield ; 
Would that my seat those lindens were; 
Those few trees not mine own, that field, 
Possession of the world impair. 


The chime, the scent of linden-bloom, 
Surround me like a vaulted tomb, 

The will that nothing could withstand 
Is broken here upon the sand ; 

How from the vexing thought be safe? 
The bell is pealing, and I chafe. 


The Devil skilfully humours Faust’s passion for aggrandisement, 
and asks him : - 


Why let thyself be troubled here? 
Is colonizing not thy sphere? 


And Faust gives the order to remove the aged pair, but to find 
them another homestead. Everything reminds us of the German 
ultimatum to Belgium. The ‘wrong’ (Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s Unrecht) is to be made good, if only the aged couple 
will yield to the exigencies of their great neighbour. But the 
Devil and his three ruffians, Bully, Havequick, and Holdfast, 
carry out their orders in their own way, which is precisely the 
way of the modern German armies. The old people and a guest 
within their gates shut themselves in and pay no heed to the 
ruffians’ summons. Satan and his agents fire the house and the 
chapel ; and the walls crash down, making, as the Devil genially 
reports, ‘a funeral death-pyre for the three.’ He attempts to 
soothe Faust’s conscience by assuring him that the aged couple’s 
‘sufferings were light’; they perished immediately. But Faust 
feels that a ruthless deed has been perpetrated. He has a moment 
of remorse ; and, perhaps, his ‘ heart bleeds’ for Baucis and Phile- 
mon, as the German Emperor was pleased to say that his heart 
bled at the massacres and the destruction of Louvain. Then he 
lightly shifts the responsibility to his Satanic agents : 


To my commandments deaf were ye; 
Exchange I wished, not robbery. 


Ceum 


a 
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But he cannot wash away the stain of the crime. The shadows 
of the end thicken around him. 

The stars their glance and radiance veil; 

Smoulders the sinking fire, a gale 

Fans it with moisture-laden wings, 

Vapour to me and smoke it brings. 

Rash mandate—rashly too obeyed !— 

What hither sweeps like spectral shade? 
The spectral shade is the ‘four grey women ’—Want, Blame, 
Need, and Care. The fifst three cannot assail the wealthy lord 
of wide domains that Faust has become, but Care slips in through 
the keyhole and blinds him. There follows a soliloquy on his 
physical blindness and the ‘light which shines within,’ but it is 
in a very different vein from Milton’s noble verses on the same - 
theme. There is in Faust no willingness to ‘stand and wait.’ 
His eager spirit strives for further achievement in his last hour 
on earth, and he calls upon his manager, the Devil, to set his men 
to work and complete the execution of his plans. Satan and his 
followers obey the summons, but they come to dig Faust’s grave 
and to catch the ‘ fleeting spirit’ as it leaves the body ; for Faust 
has foreclosed the contract by ‘bidding the moment: linger.’ 
Then comes the conflict between the angels of light and the 
demons of darkness for Faust’s soul, with the singular issue which 
has already been described. 

Goethe, recalling in Dichtung und Wahrheit the Old Testa- 
ment studies of his early youth, concludes a passage of 
great beauty and insight on the Patriarchs with the following 
reflections : 

It has frequently been said that Holy Scripture by no means seeks to 
set up as models of virtue those Patriarchs and other men who enjoyed 
God’s favour. They, like others, are men of the most diverse character, 
with many deficiencies and faults. But there is one great characteristic 
which these men, who are men after God’s heart, must possess, and that 
is the unwavering belief that God takes a peculiar interest in them and 
theirs. 

All this is truly and wisely said, but it is not the whole or even 
the essential truth about the Patriarchs. The essential thing was 
that they knew repentance unto life, that in the crises of their 
lives they could, one and all, offer the ancient sacrifice of ‘ a broken 
and a contrite heart.’ That sacrifice seems to be entirely wanting 
in Faust. To the end he is not repentant but persistent in his 
own schemes. He never knew self-surrender to a higher Power, 
and consequently never knew peace. 

E la sua voluntade é la nostra pace. 


Instead of the patriarchal faith in God, all that Fausi can show 
is the determination to strive towards what he vaguely calls ‘the 
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highest kind of being.’ Goethe’s Faust, with its Prologue in 
Heaven, designedly invites comparison with the most ancient of 
dramas, the Book of Job. It is true that in the Prologue God 
takes the restless effort of Faust to attain ‘the highest kind of 
being ’ on earth as an evidence of persistent endeavour after what 
is good. He speaks of Faust as His ‘servant’; and when the 
Devil quickly rejoins : 
He serves thee truly in a wondrous fashion, 


the Almighty is made to reply : 

Though in perplexity he serves me now, 

I soon will lead him where more light appears. 
And again : i 

A good man, in his darkest aberration, 

Of the right path is conscious still. 
But, as we have seen, it is impossible to detect any consciousness 
of the ‘ right path’ through all the episodes of the Second Part of 
the drama, right up to that last and ugliest episode, the burning of 
the aged couple’s dwelling about their ears. Job, who was a good 
liver, pled his cause sublimely before God and man, but in the 
end he humbled himself and said : 

T had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; 

But now mine eye seeth Thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself and repent 

In dust and ashes. 
The Faust of the Second Part neither abhors himself nor repents. 
He believes in himself to the last. And therein lies the principle 
that vitiates the teaching of Faust, which, we are told, ‘has 
supplied thousands with the fundamental basis of their views of 
life.” It is the assumption that a career of selfish experience, of 
restless activity inspired by boundless ambition, is in itself admir- 
able, that in a word ‘self-realisation,’ as the catchword goes, is 
the chief end of man. It is the implication that acts of fraud, 
violence, and crime are mere incidents in the path of a ‘ good 
man’s ’—or a great nation’s—life, and that they will not neces- 
sarily be expiated in this world or in the next. Shakespeare’s 
characters—Hamlet, Othello, Lear—have ‘many deficiencies and 
faults.” The evil of the world is nowhere varnished or concealed 
in Shakespeare. But the sources of moral health which are at 
the heart of the universe—the ‘living waters ’—always well up 
amid guilt, defeat, horror and tragedy, as they well up in the 
Bible. The world ‘ lieth in wickedness,’ but it is not stereotyped 
in iniquity. The fraud and jugglery of the political Faust, the 
destruction of Baucis and Philemon, cannot be passed over as mere 
incidents on the way to a ‘good man’s’ apotheosis, any more than 
the horrors of Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania and the 
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Sussex, the murders of Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt, can be 
obliterated from the record of a nation or a dynasty. 

One wonders what was in Goethe’s mind when he attempted 
the impossible task of the ‘ Redemption ’ of Faust in the Second 
Part. Was there already some perception of the tendencies of 
his own nation, some longing to reconcile them with the moral 
order of the universe? Or was the idol of his youth and of his 
Frankfort home—Frederick the Second of Prussia *—(see Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit passim) in his mind’s eye? Was he fore- 
stalling Carlyle’s glorification of that somewhat sulphurous hero? 

The Prometheus of Greek and English literature has moral 
grandeur of a pagan type in his revolt against a callous govern- 
ment of the universe. The ambition of Goethe’s Faust in the 
Second Part of the drama is too personal and too selfish to attain 
sublimity, and it is certainly not moral. Goethe, too, sang of 
Prometheus, and, in view of the influence which his Faust has 
exercised upon several generations of his countrymen, the words 
which he put into the mouth of the rebellious Titan might still 
to-day be applied to his own pan-Germanic hero : 


Here I sit and fashion men 
After my image, 
A race which shall be like me 
To suffer, to weep, 
To enjoy and rejoice, 
And not to regard Thee, 
Even.as I! 
GEORGE SAUNDERS. 


5 According to Treitschke (quoted in Koenig’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 
vol. ii. p. 136), ‘the victorious battle of the aged Faust with the sea refers 
back to the peaceful West Prussian conquests of King Frederick II., and at the 
same time points forward to the great future of industrious modern Germany, 
whose spirit is to be set free by the free ocean.’ 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS THERE A WAY OUT OF THE CHAOS 
IN IRELAND? 


SOME REFLECTIONS BY A SOUTHERN UNIONIST. 


In his article under the above heading in the September issue of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY,’ Mr. William O’Brien puts forward, 
as showing the necessity for Home Rule, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
failure to bring Ulster and the Southern Provinces to a common 
agreement, his want of success being a proof of the immanent 
incapacity of English Ministers or Parliament men to understand 
anything underneath the surface in Ireland. 

In his essay ito enlighten the unimaginative’ Saxon, Mr. 
O’Brien gives some information regarding particular phases of 
the internal differences of the Nationalist Party, and does not 
spare Mr. Redmond in his denunciation of that gentleman’s 
readiness to accept a solution of the Home Rule problem that 
would, in Mr. O’Brien’s words, have surrendered ‘ to alien hands ’ 
the counties containing the grave of St. Patrick, the city of Derry, 
the Palace of the Red Branch Knights, and various other places 
of especial interest to Nationalist Ireland, including the battlefields 
of the Yellow Ford, and Benburb: the latter, fought in June 
1646, being described by an enthusiastic Irish historian as being 
‘The most magnificent victory ever recorded in the annals of 
Irish history,’ 5000 men under Owen Roe O'Neill having de- 
feated the Scotch General Monro with a superior force. Mr. 
O’Brien’s recapitulation of Mr. Lloyd George’s diplomatic efforts 
to effect a settlement between North and South on a Home Rule 
basis shows clearly that it is not necessary to look underneath 
the surface to perceive the Gordian Knot of Irish politics. The 
following passage is an angry protest against a proposal that 
would deprive ‘the Irish Party’ of the possibility of attacking 
the Ulster Counties and conquering them if a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself : 

The Baiser de L’amourette to which Sir E. Carson bids us is upon the 


clearest possible understanding that not only both the great British Parties 
but the Irish Party stand committed never to fire a shot to compel the 


* Nineteenth Century and After, September 1916, p. 496. 
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Ulster of Ireland’s most glorious kings and saints and warriors to rejoin 
the nameless mutilated fragment of a nation dismissed to the contempt of 
history in the ‘ Headings of Settlement’ as ‘The rest of Ireland.’ 


And in a further passage he mentions ‘ A bloody revolution " 
as the only means by which a bisection of Ireland could be un- 
done. With thiscandid statement of the possible action of a strong 
Nationalist Party against an excluded Ulster in the future, Mr. 
O’Brien’s claim that his avowed policy of conference, concilia- 
tion, and consent had in it the elements of success seems some- 
what hazy. Such a conference has not, I think, ever been held 
on the subject of Home Rule. About six or seven years ago a 
conference took place in Cork as to the urgent necessity of 
extending land purchase, and the duty of the Treasury to find 
the money necessary for that purpose. The spéakers included 
Unionist peers and landlords as well as Mr. O’Brien and at least 
one other Nationalist M.P., also the Chairman of the Cork 
County Council, and the resolutions were adopted unanimously, 
but they left untouched the position as regards Home Rule. 

Of the proposals for co-operation made to the other branch 
or branches of the Nationalist Party outsiders know only the 
bare fact mentioned by Mr. O’Brien. He, with Mr. Healy, the 
other member for Cork City, called a meeting shortly after the 
declaration of War, to advocate recruiting and impress upon the 
people the necessity for joining the Colours. The meeting was 
attended by many leading Unionists, but not by the followers of 
Mr. Redmond. Mr. O’Brien appears to assume that because 
many Unionists were, equally with him, opposed to the partition 
of Ireland, there was therefore a probability that they would 
join in an effort to secure Home Rule with the consent and 
inclusion of Ulster. I have no reason to suppose that the 
Southern Unionists as a body would have given their consent to 
any such proposition. The resolutions of the Unionist Alliance 
declaring its opposition to Home Rule have been based on the 
danger to the United Kingdom and the Empire of an Irish 
Parliament, ill-affected towards Great Britain, and closely allied 
in sentiment to irreconcilable enemies of England. After Mr. 
Asquith’s flying visit to Ireland and his lightning conclusion that 
a widespread and sanguinary rebellion, with the destruction of a 
considerable portion of the capital, was a suitable prelude to the 
blending of all Irish parties into a community ready to accept 
Home Rule, presumably on the ground of the proved incapacity 
of British Ministers to deal with Irish disaffection, a large and 
important deputation of Southern Unionists waited upon the 
Prime Minister and laid before him in temperate language their 
reasons for objecting to any change in the present position during 

2 Nineteenth Century and After, September 1916, p. 497. 
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the War. The following extracts from the statement laid before 
the Prime Minister and the then Minister of Munitions show the 
views of the Southern Unionists on the proposed settlement : 


In placing our views before the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Munitions we intend to deal with the contemplated proposals from the 
Imperial standpoint only... . 

We recognise that a Home Rule Act for Ireland is upon the Statute 
Book, but its operation was suspended by consent of all parties until 
after the conclusion of the War: in the meantime a party truce was called 
for, and the Unionists of the South and West have loyally observed 
Btinc <i 

We are convinced that the proposal to hand over the government of the 
South and West of Ireland to the Nationalists at this stage will not assist 
the Empire in the prosecution of the War. On the contrary, we think 
it will bring about the gravest dangers to England from that standpoint, 
and we believe that it may weaken the position of the country at the 
conclusion of the War. 


Having recapitulated the condition of Ireland under the rapid 
spread of Sinn Feinism, the statement continues : 


How can the Nationalist Party govern Ireland under these conditions ? 
It is common knowledge that they do not now represent to the full extent 
the views and feelings of their constituents. Trial by jury has been 
admittedly proved for some time past to have been a farce in the South and 
West. The Nationalists avow their intention when the government of 
Ireland is placed in their hands to abrogate the provisions of the Defence 
of the Realm Act and sweep away all military control. They could 
not, and would not, interfere with the growth of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment. Seditious newspapers and pamphlets will be circulated. Seditious 
drilling and arming will continue, and deplorable results must in time 
inevitably follow. It might be suggested that it was worth the gamble if 
the so-called settlement would satisfy the Irish Nationalists at home or 
political Irish-American feelings: it will do neither one nor the other. 
It has been made quite plain that a great volume of Nationalist opinion 
in the South and West of Ireland is in violent opposition to the proposals 
on the grounds that the contemplated partition of Ireland whether tem- 
porary or permanent is a direct negation of their political aspirations. 
In every county in the South and West of Ireland Nationalist organisations 
and public bodies controlled by Nationalists have declared their bitter 
hostility to these proposals. We have furnished evidence to the Cabinet 
Ministers of the truth of these statements. . . . 

The Roman Catholic Primate of All Ireland and the Roman Catholic 
bishops having jurisdiction in the North of Ireland have pronounced 
against it... . 

The bishops of the Church of Ireland are hostile to it... . 

The Unionists in the South and West of Ireland are hostile to it, 
believing as they do that it affords no prospect of bringing peace to Ireland : 
that it will be regarded as a triumph for those who brought about the 
rebellion: that it will be an incentive to disloyal men to continue their 
exertions in the direction of complete separation, unhampered by a 
Government which cannot suppress them, and that therefore it will 
embarrass instead of facilitating the carrying on of the War... . 

We have been told that after the expiration of the War a great Imperial 
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Conference will deal with the question of the futuré government of the 
Empire. 

We, the Unionists of Dublin and the South and West of Ireland, are 
willing to enter into the deliberations of such a conference with an open 
mind, and the earnest desire that the question may be settled on broad and 
Imperial lines which will embrace the whole of Ireland, and in the hope 
that such a settlement will bring peace and goodwill amongst all sections 
of our distracted country. ... 

We believe that this result will not be brought about in our generation 
if a scheme is put into operation which will divide our country and 
divide its people; which places the government of the country at the 
crucial moment in the hands of an executive which cannot and will not 
deal in any effective way with the forces of disloyalty ; which contains 
no hope of that peace or prosperity which must depend in any civilised 
country on the observance of the laws of the realm. 


Mr. O’Brien gives the tenor of his proposal for a settlement 
by consent, submitted to Mr. Lloyd George, but never acknow- 
ledged. He assumed that Sir Edward Carson might obtain the 
consent of the Covenanters, upon a strong representation of the 
war danger, and a guarantee that any agreed settlement here- 
after must be founded, not on the present Act, but on a new 
Federal arrangement which would secure to the Ulstermen the 
same rights of Imperial citizenship as Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
or Welshmen. This apparently involves the idea of devolution 
not alone to Ireland but to each section of the United Kingdom, 
and may account for Mr. Lloyd George’s reticence in abstaining 
from acknowledgment and reply. In one section of the Irish 
Unionists’ statement quoted above they declare their willingness 
to enter into the deliberations of an Imperial Conference after the 
War ; but how the Imperial Conference is to be constituted opens 
many questions for future consideration. The result of the next 
General Election is problematical. If delayed till after the con- 
clusion of a successful war the present Government may return 
to power on a wave of triumph; but whatever be the result in 
Great Britain it is extremely improbable that the present Irish 
Nationalist Party will survive an active Sinn Fein opposition. 
If the Home Rule Act, amended as promised by the exclusion of 
the six Ulster Counties, be passed before the projected Imperial 
Conference is held, the division of Ireland into two separate 
systems will be an accomplished fact the disturbance of which 
would be no more likely to come within the purview of the Con- 
ference than would the internal arrangements of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or South Africa. If it be not in operation 
before the next General Election it is difficult to see how the 
Act as now existing in a state of suspended animation can survive. 
Mr. O’Brien acknowledges that the Act as it now exists is seen to 
be a jumble of contradictions, restrictions, and financial ex- 
pedients that the War has rendered irredeemably unworkable. 
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Its probable ultimate destination will be the Parliamentary scrap 
heap. 

This complicated knot of Irish politics is formed by five 
strands: (1) Unionists, who desire to continue unreservedly an 
integral part of the United Kingdom ; (2) Redmondites, who may 
possibly be persuaded by the Nationalist Caucus to accept Home 
Rule for the twenty-six counties, excluding the Ulster six ; (3) Sinn 
Feiners, who hate Redmond more than Carson, and who frankly 
plump for an Irish Republic; (4) Farmers, who are to-day more 
prosperous than they have ever been at any period of Irish 
history, and really desire simply to be left undisturbed by political 
adventures, but are mightily afraid of agitators who may, 
failing their support, turn upon them a labourers’ movement for 
the distribution of land and the compulsory reduction in the size of 
large farms; (5) O’Brienites, a dwindling number who imagine, 
I think vainly, that by some possible manipulation the various 
Irish parties may be induced to coalesce, and consent to a measure 
of Home Rule that would give, from a purely local point of view, 
a larger representation to present Unionists than would be justified 
by their numbers. 

We have therefore as factors in the Irish problem the guaran- 
teed exclusion of the six Ulster Counties ; the declaration of a great 
mass of Irish people, including Southern Unionists, that such 
division of Ireland is wholly unacceptable; and the Sinn Fein 
aspiration for total and complete separation from the British 
Empire and the creation of an Irish Republic. It is evident 
that the situation as viewed in the aspect of continued inclusion 
in the Empire is in the hands of the excluded Ulstermen, unless 
the Redmond section of Nationalists accept the truncated Home 
Rule. But here another factor and a most important one comes 
forward. The Roman Catholic Church is prudent and far-seeing, 
and the Roman Catholic Bishops, who are not likely to yield to 
any political storm that may ultimately affect its position, have 
declared that such a partial Home Rule should not be adopted. 
I fear that Mr. O’Brien has failed to show any practical way out 
of this political chaos. 

But while politicians are exercised over all this pother, and 
many in England are gasping with anxiety over the fear of Irish 
complications, in Ireland itself peace and quiet reigns. The 
majority of the people, though relieved from all the responsibilities 
of this giant War that weigh so heavily upon every other portion 
of the British Empire, hate England with a sentimental hatred in- 
herited and taught, and the extremists, having had their fling in 
an abortive rebellion fostered by the fatuous incapacity of the 
Minister responsible for the preservation of law and order, go 
about their daily business controlled by the consciousness that the 
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Imperial forces are too strong for them. Although martial law 
has been proclaimed, it is not enforced, and the Civil Courts, 
great and small, exercise their usual functions without 
interruption. 

With an impulsive and excitable people the forces of disorder 
are easily set in motion by enthusiastic agitators. Speakers of 
sedition are therefore more dangerous in Ireland than they would 
be at the other side of the Irish Sea, hence the necessity for 
difference in their treatment by police action; but while poli- 
ticians may blanch at the onslaught of eighty-three Irish members 
in Parliament, Ireland will be peaceable and happy, with all her 
grumbling, if fairly, justly, and firmly governed, enjoying as 
she does every advantage and liberty that England possesses, 
plus exemptions that no Englishman enjoys. 

Trish chaos is a Parliamentary creation. It were well that the 
House should take to heart the old couplet : 


For forms of Government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE MOHAMMEDAN LAW-COURTS OF 
EGYPT: 


4A RECENT CHAPTER IN EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


In an eighteenth and final Annual Report last May on the 
Administration of Justice in Egypt I wrote, in dealing with the 
Mehkemehs, or Mohammedan religious courts, as follows : 


A very considerable improvement is perceptible, since last year, in the 
general atmosphere of the Mohammedan religious courts. All those who 
have business in these courts are aware of it, as well as the officials whose 
duty it is to watch the conduct of affairs in a branch of the administra- 
tion of justice which has hitherto been by far the least satisfactory of the 
numerous judicial rowages which it is the mission of this Ministry to 
supervise. 


This improvement is primarily due to two main causes—the 
disappearance of the Turkish Grand Cadi and the personal influ- 
ence and example of His Highness the Sultan, strengthened and 
supported, no doubt, by the general consciousness that the 
establishment of a British Protectorate connotes a somewhat 
closer control of judicial administration generally than has always 
been practicable hitherto. 

A brief account of the metamorphosis, which appears now 
most happily to have begun, and which may be expected to con- 
tinue steadily henceforth, as well as some explanation of the 
nature of the forces which successfully impeded progress for so 
long, may possibly not be without general interest. 

The Egyptian legal system is an exceedingly complicated one. 
It is hoped that it may be found possible to simplify it under the 
new régime, but at present it constitutes a judicial Babel. No 
attempt, however, need be made to explain it here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the principal law-courts are the Mixed Tribunals, 
_with which Europeans are chiefly concerned, the Native Tri- 
bunals, and the Mohammedan religious courts, or ‘ Mehkemehs 
Sharieh ’—these two latter categories concerning natives only. 
The Mixed Tribunals were instituted in 1875 for an experi- 
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mental period of five years, and have continued ever since, being 
ordinarily renewed quinquennially.' After the British occupation 
in 1882 the condition of the Native Tribunals was taken in hand, 
and these courts were entirely reorganised, being at the same time 
given new codes to administer, based chiefly on the French Law 
and similar to those which had been introduced in 1875 for the 
use of the Mixed Courts. But the third category of the above 
law-courts—the Mohammedan religious courts with which this 
article is concerned—was not interfered with for many years after 
the Occupation had become well established in the country and 
order had been gradually evolved out of chaos in most adminis- 
trative affairs. 

It is, indeed, the traditional policy of Great Britain, in dealing 
with Eastern dependencies, to interfere as little as possible with 
the religious law and customs of the inhabitants, and it is one 
which, doubtless, lies at the root of the success which she has 
achieved in her relations with Oriental peoples. But without any 
modification of the essential principles of a religious law, it is 
clearly both legitimate and desirable to improve, as far as possible, 
matters of organisation and procedure by measures which have 
for their object not the alteration of any fundamental principle 
of substantive law, but its clearer elucidation and more expedi- 
tious decision. 

Acting on this principle, it was at length decided, in 1897, to 
undertake a more or less drastic revision of the orgamisation and 
procedure of these courts—which are of great importance, since 
they have in their hands practically the whole of the family law 
and the family fortunes of the mass of the people—and to establish 
them on a basis, as regards the division and composition of their 
respective parts, more or less similar to. that which had been 
instituted for the lay tribunals in 1883. 

The imperative need for some measures of reform in these 
courts has recently been well described by a prominent Egyptian 
advocate, himself a Mussulman, in the columns of one of the 
leading Cairo newspapers,’ describing the state of these courts 
before 1897—as a result of this policy of non-interference—and I 
cannot do better than quote this authority, whose competence and 
impartiality will scarcely be questioned : 

The Mehkemehs were in a most unsatisfactory state—personnel, organi- 


sation, and installation alike. 
As regards the Cadis, their knowledge of the law they administered and 
of the civic institutions of the country was greatly and scandalously 





' Since the outbreak of the War they have twice been renewed for one 
year only, Their powers will expire next January, unless once more renewed. 

* See Hl Mokattam, June 15, 1916, an article by Aziz Bey Hanki. ° 
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deficient. No’ better example can be given of the inanity of their judg- 
ments than that a plaintiff bringing a claim for a certain sum of money 
had to prove his title to the whole sum or lose his case altogether, and 
that an action was once declared null and void because the plaintiff had 
omitted to give the full name of his adversary’s advocate, although that 
advocate was appointed by the Cadi himself, to represent the absent 
defendant. Another curious instance of their proceedings is that witnesses 
cited to give evidence against the administration of a Nazir of a Wagqf 
had to describe, in detail, the whole Wagf property and its boundaries, 
give the names of all the beneficiaries, and—what is worse still—testify 
to the constitution of the Wagf by the constituent himself, even though, 
as was often the case, the settlement had been drawn up long before the 
witness was born. Yet another proof—if proof were needed—of the 
arbitrary conditions then prevailing is the remarkable ingenuity displayed 
by the Cadis in striking as many cases off the list as possible. Thus, in 
1896, out of 7409 Summary cases before the Cairo Mehkemeh, 4729 were 
struck off the list; while the Supreme Mehkemeh itself managed to strike 
off 438 cases out of 616, giving judgment in nine cases only. 

In Europe there is a saying that the Bar is the corner-stone of the 
Bench and its mirror, reflecting its good and bad points. Now, the 
Mehkemeh Bar was, if anything, as bad as the Bench. Under the old 
Regulations of 1880, the Cadi was empowered to refuse the right of plead- 
ing to all advocates of bad reputation or conduct. Needless to say, the 
wide powers thus vested in the Cadis were soon turned to their best advan- 
tage, and favouritism and personal animosities were the order of the day. 
Indeed, things went so far that the Bar became the monopoly of the 
privileged few, with the result that the right of pleading before the 
Supreme Mehkemeh was bestowed on two advocates only, exclusive of all 
the others. Nor was the evil in any way tempered by even a semblance 
of honesty or uprightness on the part of these men. One of the best 
known among them, accused of fraud and trickery, was maintained in his 
office because it was found that, ‘ although he was a liar and a cheat, his 
fraudulent devices were not contrary to the letter of the law.’ 

Lack of order and methodical treatment was another characteristic 
feature of these courts and their proceedings. Thus, where a Cadi had, 
say, twenty cases to hear, he usually began by hearing, successively, the 
twenty plaintiffs in the twenty different actions and then adjourned to 
future sittings the hearing of the twenty defendants respectively—a pro- 
ceeding which was the source of much confusion and error. Further, the 
practice was to make a most minute record of the proceedings in the 
proces-verbal of the sitting, the pleadings of advocates as well as all state- 
ments of the parties being taken down verbatim. Thus, it frequently 
happened that the whole day was devoted to a single case. Moreover, as 
a result of the above system of hearing the different claims in succession 
and then the different defences, the proceedings of one single case were 
generally recorded in several registers, and reference had to be made to all 
of them in order to obtain information as to that one case. 

The maximum of chaos and anarchy, however, was reached in the 
archives of these courts. The mind cannot conceive the utter disorder 
in which the papers and precious files of these ancient institutions were 
piled up, pell-mell, with absolute disregard to any appearance of order 
or tidiness. To apply for the copy of a wagqfieh, for instance, meant three, 
six, or even nine months’ delay—were indeed the delay not indefinitely 
prolonged, as was often the case. . . 
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At length therefore, as observed, it was decided to endeavour 
to effect some reform by legislative measures, and after protracted 
negotiations and discussions with the religious authorities an 
important new set of regulations for these courts was successfully 
piloted through its various legislative stages by my predecessor, 
the late Sir John Scott, in the year, 1897, which preceded his 
retirement. 

By this Decree of the 27th of May 1897 the courts were 
divided into different categories, with a Supreme Court at the 
summit of the organisation. High hopes were entertained at the 
time that after this reorganisation, and with the most learned - 
and enlightened of the Moslem doctors concentrated, as was 
intended, in the Supreme Court, where all the more important 
suits would culminate and the ultimate power reside, many of the 
abuses and defects complained of would gradually diminish or 
even wholly disappear, and that a new era of righteousness and 
justice would dawn for the native inhabitants of Egypt. 

The illusion was destined to be short-lived. The authors of 
the scheme had under-estimated the influence of the personal 
element in the problem. What, asked the Roman sage, in an 
epigram which has since become a somewhat hackneyed adage, 
is the use of making laws if they are in advance of the general 
standard of public morality of the country and the times? So 
long as great liberty of action, in certain directions at any rate, 
remains in the hands of an Oriental potentate of a certain type, 
and practically unrestricted judicial powers are entrusted to a 
class of men whose only training has been that of an Eastern 
University in which little change has been made for centuries, 
whose general degree of education, judged by modern standards, 
is low, and who are animated by traditional sentiments of docility 
and obedience to the will of the Prince, so long will all the efforts 
of Western law-reformers prove unavailing to effect any radical 
improvement in the administration of justice. The history of 
the religious courts of Egypt during the ensuing twenty years or 
thereabouts was to demonstrate very thoroughly the truth of this 
proposition .* 

Ass before observed, practically the whole of the family fortunes 
of the people are at the mercy of these religious courts, which are 
solely composed of Egyptian Ulema, or men learned in the 


* These observations and those which follow relate more particularly to the 
Cairo and Alexandria Courts, where the most important suits are concen- 
trated, where, consequently, the greatest incentives exist to the exertion of 
pressuré from above, and where such pressure is most easily applied. No 
reflections are intended, in this article, on the rank and file of the Cadis 
generally, who, in the aggregate, are an honest and well-meaning body of men 
when not subjected to improper influences. 

3c2 
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Koranic law, and in which not only no Europeans but not even 
any lay Egyptians—that is to say, Egyptians unprovided with a 
diploma of the Azhar University or some similar certificate—are 
allowed to sit. 

When, after some two years’ experience of the disappointing 
results of the reforms of 1897, it was realised that the state of these 
courts was almost as unsatisfactory as before, a somewhat more 
drastic remedy was proposed. Without any general bouleverse- 
ment of the system, which had been retained, of leaving these 
religious courts almost entirely in the hands of the religious 
authorities, it was proposed to make an attempt to effect some 
amalgamation of the lay and religious elements of the Judiciary 
by putting into the Supreme Mehkemeh, to sit with the Grand 
Cadi and three other Ulemas, two Mohammedan Counsellors of 
the Native Court of Appeal, which, with some Europeans, is 
composed of native lawyers trained in a European system of law. 
The proposal provoked a considerable outcry. It was objected, 
first, that such judges would be inadequately versed in the doc- 
trines of the sacred law and unable to administer them efficiently, 
and, secondly, that it would be contrary to that law to join with 
the Grand Cadi, who was appointed by the Caliph and not by the 
Khedive, two lay judges whom he could not authorise to administer 
justice on a par with himself. The Government replied that, as 
regards competence, these men were trained at the Egyptian 
School of Law, and, having passed all the required tests in 
Mohammedan Law, were fully competent to administer its pro- 
visions. And as regards the second point, that the Khedive, 
having under the Firmans full autonomous powers in judicial 
affairs, had in reality the right to appoint the Cadi himself, and 
that it was, indeed, exceedingly doubtful whether the existing 
Cadi had been, or could be, appointed by the Sultan of Turkey. 
It was also pointed out that the proposal only touched organisa- 
tion and procedure, and went, therefore, no further than the 
reforms in such matters instituted two years previously; and, 
further, that it was unreasonable to object that, whereas the 
Khedivial Government had the fullest powers to appoint judges 
who can condemn people to death, it yet had no power to nominate 
those who merely decide on questions of property. Finally, that 
the Cadi habitually sat with other judges, appointed by the Khe- 
dive, who gave decisions on a footing of equality with himself. 
But all argument was unavailing. The Cadi and the Mufti 
continued to declare loudly that the project was subversive of the 
most sacred principles of the Charia (or Koranic law), and though 
this statement was flatly contradicted by other eminent authori- 
ties, the Legislative Council followed blindly in their wake. The 
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agitation grew from day to day, both in volume and in violence, 
and was energetically fomented both by all the political malcon- 
tents and by the whole power of the subsidised Palace Press. 
There was, of course, no doubt whatever that practically the whole 
campaign was being directly organised by the Khedive himself, 
who saw in the proposed reform a very effective check to his own 
influence and ascendency in the religious courts. In the end, 
therefore, although the Legislative Council had no constitutional 
power to throw out the Bill, the Government preferred not to 
press it further, since the parties chiefly interested—that is to say, 
the mass of the population themselves who are constant suitors 
in these courts—afforded it so little support. To that extent the 
incident was a useful object-lesson in the difficulties in the path 
of the Occidental law-reformer whenever the plea of interference 
with religion can be effectively utilised as a weapon of political 

obstruction. 

The intention was excellent, but it cannot be denied that the 
results were unfortunate. For reasons into which it is unneces- 
sary to enter here, they were results for which Lord- Cromer 
himself—who was then at the head of affairs—was in no way to 
blame, but, none the less, they undoubtedly constituted a check 
to the forces of reform from which it took them some time to 
recover. The party of reaction had scored a considerable victory 
and was naturally not slow to take advantage of it; and the 
Government, having burnt its fingers rather badly, was inclined 
to let all such matters severely alone for some time to come. 

Naturally, therefore, things went from bad to worse in the 
Mehkemehs, and it was not long before it became manifest that 
interference with judicial discretion and impartiality from above 
was becoming bolder and more systematic every day. 

It has been observed that the powers of these religious courts, 
or at any rate those of the Supreme Court itself, are, in their 
effects, practically unrestricted. This is largely due to the 
immutability of the Koranic law itself which these authorities 
have to administer. That immutability has had the effect of 
sharpening the wits of generations of ecclesiastical lawyers, in 
order to enable them to discover some ingenious gloss or plausible 
interpretation of the sacred texts which will provide authority 
for almost any view it is desired to uphold, or justify any course 
of action it appears convenient to adopt. 

The domain in which all this ingenuity and subtlety is mainly 
exercised, because it is by far the most lucrative field for its 
employment, is that of family settlements and wills, known in 
Mohammedan law as ‘ Wagqfs.’ These wagfs (from the Arabic 
word ‘ waqaf,’ to stop, because the circulation of such property is 
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stopped and, as it were, in mortmain) are practically permanent 
dispositions of property, constituted by a deed of settlement, 
known as a ‘wagfieh,’ under which the property is rendered in- 
alienable and is administered for the advantage of the bene- 
ficiaries by a ‘Nazir’ or trustee of the settlement. There are 
two kinds of wagfs—viz. purely charitable waqfs for the benefit 
of the poor, or certain classes of the poor, and family wagfs, in 
which, also, after the death of all the beneficiaries, there is always a 
remainder over for charitable purposes. 

Now, the powers of alienation, and even of administration, 
enjoyed by a trustee are exceedingly restricted in Mohammedan 
law. Scarcely anything can be done by him without the consent 
of the Cadi of the religious court. In theory, sales are altogether 
prohibited, exchanges only being permissible—that is to say, that 
the price obtainable for the property must be employed in the 
purchase of a similar estate. Such exchanges are only allowed 
either when they are imposed by necessity, as where the property 
is falling into ruin, or where they are manifestly to the advantage 
of the beneficiaries. In either case, however, the leave of the 
court must be obtained. Similarly in the case of leases these are 
not ordinarily permitted for a longer period than three years, save 
with the consent of the Cadi. 

It will thus be seen that the administration of waqfs is almost 
as much in the hands of the courts themselves as in those of the 
trustees, and these. latter can take no steps of importance con- 
cerning them without judicial permission. 

Owing to the great importance of this institution in Moham- 
medan law, the administration of waqfs in general is supervised 
by a Government department which before the Occupation was 
the Ministry of Waqfs, then became the General Administration of 
Waaqfs; was reorganised, with an Administrative Council, in 
1895; and recently once more converted into a Ministry by the 
Decree of the 20th of November 1913. The functions of this 
Administration were to administer all those wagqfs which either 
had no trustee or of which the trusteeship was taken from someone 
else and confided to it by the Cadi. 

The basis of the State organisation and direction of private 
settlements of this kind is the principle of Mohammedan law that 
the Head of the State is the Nazir of all vacant wagqfs, and con- 
sequently that Government administration of them is essential. 
For a long time the administration in question was left almost 
entirely in the hands of the Khedive himself. The Regulations of 
1895, however, introduced some considerable safeguards, of which 
perhaps the most important was an annual audit of the accounts 
by the Ministry of Finance, and the introduction into the Superior 
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Council of certain Government officials. But the power of the 
Khedive still remained very great, owing chiefly to the fact that he 
was, in practice, permitted to choose the head of the Administra- 
tion—the Director-General—who exercised preponderant influence 
in the department and the Council. It was largely in order to 
curtail his powers that the Administration was recently trans- 
formed into a Ministry, with a Minister selected like his col- 
leagues and forming part of the Council of Ministers, and that 
sundry other safeguards were introduced by the Decree before- 
mentioned of the 20th of November 1913. 

But great as were the powers of the Khedive in practice 
regarding the management and disposal of the revenues of waqfs 
entrusted to the care of this Government administration, such 
powers were not sufficiently unfettered to satisfy him, and as 
he was always exceedingly astute where his own interests were 
concerned, it was not long before he hit upon a brilliant device 
for more completely achieving his ends. He enunciated the 
theory that, though as regards wagqfs belonging to the public, of 
which the trusteeship fell vacant, he was appointed trustee in his 
capacity of Khedive and head of the State, as regards all wagqfs 
which emanated from his own family the Nazirate or trusteeship 
belonged to him, not in his official capacity as Khedive at all, but 
in his private capacity as Abbas Hilmy, head of the family of 
Mohammed Aly Pasha. Consequently all such family wagfs 
should be withdrawn from the Administration of Wagqfs and con- 
fided to a separate administration to be called the ‘ Private 
Waafs,’ the management of which should be entrusted to a special 
nominee of his own. By a Khedivial Ordinance of the 1st of 
January 1900 he accordingly informed the General Administration 
of Wagqfs that the waqf of Cavala, constituted by his great- 
grandfather, Mohammed Aly Pasha, for the benefit of the 
scholastic and charitable establishments of Cavala, as well as 
the waqf of El Kasr, constituted by his grandfather, Ibrahim 
Pasha, for the benefit of his descendants, were to be detached 
from the General Administration and handed over to the ‘ Private 
Wagafs Administration,’ to which a certain number of employees 
from the General Administration were assigned. This Order 
was duly executed, and the principle was thus established. It 
only remained to apply it to the best advantage, and the applica- 
tion was both simple and fascinating. One of the main objects of 
his life became thenceforward to detach as many rich wagqfs as 
possible from the General Administration and attach them to the 
Private Waqfs, where their management thereafter became 
shrouded by a veil which has only recently been lifted. By reason 
of the numerous ramifications of the family of Mohammed Aly 
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it was, of course, seldom a matter of much difficulty to discover 
some family connexion or other—especially as this had only to be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of persons more or less under his 
own control. 

In this way numerous very rich endowments gradually passed 
into his own possession, and it has been estimated, on good 
authority, that his income from waqfs to which he had no real 
title whatever cannot have been far short of 50,0001. a year.* 

But even when this transfer of wagfs had been effected, and 
whether it had or not, there were always, as above explained, a 
certain number of measures concerning wagqf property, such as 
sales, exchanges, leases and the like, which could not be effected 
without the consent of the court. And unfortunately all judges 
were not as subservient as they might be. The Cadi himself had 
latterly sometimes displayed a distressing recalcitrance. It, there- 
fore, became most desirable to find some more permanently 
pliable instrument for these judicial purposes than could be 
counted on in the courts as then constituted, and notably in the 
Supreme Mehkemeh itself. The provision of this instrument, 
therefore, now began to engage the Khedive’s most earnest atten- 
tion; and it so happened that circumstances favoured the 
opportunity he sought. 

The period at which this carnival of jugglery with waq/s was 
at its height naturally coincided with the period between 1907 and 
1911, which was the time of the unfortunate experiment tried of 
allowing great liberty of action to the Khedive and tolerating 
various abuses, in the hope that the cordial co-operation in the 
general work of government thus to be secured would prove of 
such benefit to the country as to justify this indulgence. 

The Cadi at that time was ‘ perfectly honest and incapable of 
being bribed.” At the same time he was a man of somewhat 
bigoted and reactionary views and ‘a thorn in the side of the 
British judicial reformers.’° The Government, therefore, to 
whom he was a stumbling-block in the path of certain much- 
needed reforms, desired to get rid of him and obtain a more 


* Only a year or two before the War he was endeavouring very hard to 
get into his own hands—that is to say, into the Private Waqfs—one well- 
known wagf of which the yearly revenue amounts to about 80,0007. If he had 
succeeded—which, fortunately, he did not, being stopped at the critical moment 
by superior intervention—he would at one stroke have deprived the General 
Administration of nearly one fifth of its annual income, which does not exceed 
about half a million. 

* Cf. Abbas 11., by the Earl of Cromer. That masterly analysis of the 
Khedive’s character and peculiar activities in judicial affairs by one who had 
unique opportunities of observing them for fifteen years has largely inspired 
the present article, which may perhaps serve, in some degree, to explain and 
amplify certain matters there briefly touched upon. 
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liberal-minded successor, and negotiatiqns to that end were opened 
with the Porte. Somewhat to the general surprise, no opposition 
was offered to the proposal by the Khedive, but, on the contrary, 
the project appeared to meet with his warm approval. The 
circumstance was sufficiently suspicious to cause its originators 
some alarm, but by that time the negotiations had proceeded too 
far to be broken off, and in due course the Cadi was dismissed 
by Imperial Order of the 1st of June 1909. 

Inasmuch, however, as the new Cadi found himself unable 
immediately to proceed to Egypt, and had to be replaced in the 
Supreme Mehkemeh during his absence, he sent telegraphic 
instructions to a certain high religious functionary in Cairo to act 
as his locum tenens in the court. This delegation of his authority 
was contrary to the rules, because the Cadi can only be replaced 
by another member of the court, and the nominee in question 
was not a judge at all. But the appointment was made by 
means of creating a vacancy in the court to which he could be 
appointed. The nomination, however, was expressly declared to 
be temporary only, pending the choice of a successor to the judge 
who had thus been transferred to other duties. 

The choice of this man by the new Cadi, while the latter was 
still at Constantinople and had never seen him, or probably even 
heard of him, could not, of course, be the result of his own initia- 
tive. The selection was obviously made on the advice of the 
Khedive, who was at that time at Constantinople and in constant 
communication with the new Cadi. The latter arrived in Egypt 
in due course in the autumn, and thereupon took over nominally 
the direction of the Mehkemeh. But the functionary in question 
still continued to sit on the Bench, and no steps were taken to 
replace him by appointing the successor of the judge transferred, 
notwithstanding the expressly provisional terms of the appoint- 
ment. At first no great objection was made, because it was not 
realised what was going on. But it was not long before rumours 
became rife that proceedings of a character highly unusual—even 
in that place—were occurring. These rumours soon became loud 
accusations that the functionary in question was making use of 
his judicial powers to commit flagrant irregularities of every kind. 
Corrupt motives were openly imputed to him. He was charged 
with the prostitution of his office, both when sitting with other 
judges and still more when sitting alone as a judge in chambers. 
A confidential inquiry was made by the authorities which, 
unhappily, largely substantiated the truth of these charges. 

Great efforts were accordingly made to induce the Khedive to 
remove this man from his office in the courts, but he turned a 
deaf ear to all such remonstrances, maintaining that he was per- 
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fectly satisfied as to the absolute honesty of the individual in 
question. Inasmuch as it would have been impossible to prove to 
him the contrary without making direct accusations against him- 
self, the position was one of extreme embarrassment to all con- 
cerned. At length, however, the appointment of Lord Kitchener 
as Agent and Consul-General in Egypt solved the problem. As 
soon as the matter was brought to his attention he acted with his 
usual promptitude and decision. The functionary in question was 
summarily ejected from the judicial! office he had so lamentably 
abused and rendered powerless for evil in the future. 

Indeed, I may take this opportunity of bearing witness, if it 
be not presumptuous, to the efficacy of Lord Kitchener’s inter- 
vention in judicial affairs whenever he decided to intervene. He 
seldom had much difficulty in persuading the Egyptian authorities 
not only that what he wished must be done, and done forthwith, 
but also—what is often far more difficult—that it was the best 
thing to do. This advantage he doubtless owed largely to the 
immense personal prestige which he enjoyed. His great mili- 
tary reputation and his impressive personality invested him with 
such authority in the eyes of both officials and notables alike that 
his decisions were rarely questioned. All classes of Egyptians 
were flattered that England should have sent them one of her 
greatest men as British Agent, and were, for the most part, very 
willing—in many cases even eager—to serve him. Thus the 
appointment of a soldier to administer the country civilly in time 
of peace, which was not unnaturally criticised in some quarters 
at the time, was, in his case, far more than justified by the 
event. 

Such, then, were the difficulties and abuses with which we 
had to contend under the former régime. It must not be sup- 
posed that the British authorities in Egypt made no effort to 
combat them and introduce reforms. In spite of the check in 
1899 above referred to, some considerable improvements were 
effected. Thus the Bar of these courts was reorganised in 1900; 
execution of judgments procedure radically improved in 1907 ; and 
in 1909-1910 a complete revision of procedure was effected by a 
Law of 1910 in 363 sections, which was the work of a committee 
sitting at the Ministry of Justice for three years, and which intro- 
duced many improvements—one of the most notable being the 
infliction of imprisonment for wilful non-payment of alimony to 
divorced wives and other helpless dependents, which has proved an 
inestimable boon to the women of the poorer classes. Moreover, 
much of the old formalism was swept away, a new and more 
rational tariff of costs was introduced, and the hearing of cases 
greatly accelerated. Further, the material position of the Cadis, 
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as to pay and prospects, was very substantially improved. Thus 
most of the defects referred to by the writer in the Mokattam 
above quoted were effectually remedied. Other reforms were 
effected by the complete reclassification of the archives of these 
courts—a work which occupied upwards of twelve years, since it 
involved the indexing of some 100,000 registers extending over a 
period of 400 years—and the establishment of a Training College 
for Cadis, which has proved a great success. 

But so long as the forces above described were continuing to 
undermine all the efforts of the administration in the actual con- 
duct of judicial affairs, the accomplishment of any real improve- 
ment was well-nigh hopeless. A Turkish Cadi in supreme 
authority, who was a more or less willing instrument in the hands 
of a corrupt Palace camarilla, precluded the possibility of any 
pure and impartial system for the administration of justice. As 
observed at the outset, the new conditions have already effected 
‘a most promising improvement in this respect. The Grand Cadi 
was got rid of on the outbreak of the war with Turkey, and with 
the disappearance of this functionary—who always maintained 
that he held his powers directly from the Sublime Porte, and that 
the Egyptian authorities had no right of surveillance concerning 
the administration of justice in the two Mehkemehs over which 
he presided (viz. the Cairo Mehkemeh and the Supreme Mehke- 
meh)—it became possible to extend to these two Mehkemehs the 
principles which govern judicial administration in all the others. 
These two courts were therefore separated and brought under 
the immediate supervision of the Ministry of Justice, like 
all other courts, and a President was appointed for each of 
them. 

The result of this change has been to restore confidence in these 
courts. . Under the former régime such confidence had been 
seriously impaired, as a result of the occult and insidious 
influences above described. Suitors felt such grave apprehension 
of these influences, and consequently so little confidence in the 
impartiality of the judges, that they preferred to acquiesce in the 
injustice they were suffering rather than risk still greater dangers 
by recourse to the Mehkemehs. It even became known that there 
were syndicates and agencies formed for the exploitation of causes 
of action, in which reliance was placed not on the justice of the 
plaintiff’s claim, but on the irresistible power and subtlety of the 
influences in question, whose modus operandi has been described 
above. 

A striking demonstration of the altered conditions is afforded 
by last year’s statistics regarding applications relating to the 
trusteeships of wagfs, approval of exchanges in such matters, and 
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other similar affairs. 'These measures are dealt with in chambers, 
and the decisions are in practice final and not subject to judicial 
review, since they can only be attacked by a separate action which 
may last for an indefinite time. Thus, under a régime of favour- 
itism and arbitrary interference with the course of justice, a facile 
door is opened to nepotism and lucrative jobbery of every kind. 
And it was, in fact, in these matters, as has been above explained, 
that all the most deplorable abuses occurred. When, for instance, 
the beneficiaries of a rich wagqf applied for the appointment of one 
of themselves as nazir, it constantly happened that their nominee 
was summarily rejected, and some outsider, having no connexion 
whatever with the family interests concerned, and sometimes not 
even known to the beneficiaries, was appointed nazir, merely in 
order to provide some needy favourite with an opportune source 
of income. Under such circumstances the parties interested often 
preferred to put up with the serious loss which they were suffering, 
through the incompetence of their present nazir, or of the person 
in fact administering the wagqf, rather than risk still graver 
prejudice by bringing their affairs before the court and thus 
offering occasion for every kind of interference with their private 
rights. The situation was particularly detrimental to the interests 
of the weak and helpless classes of the community, such as women 
and children. For when the trusteeship of a wagf became vacant, 
it frequently happened that the male beneficiaries, or three or 
four of the more powerful among them, agreed among themselves 
to make no application to the court, but to administer the waqf 
themselves and in their own interests, giving what they chose to 
the women of the family. If the latter objected they were told 
that an application to the court would only lead to the appoint- 
ment of some unknown Pasha, who would rob all parties indis-. 
criminately, and still more thoroughly. 

The Ministry of Justice struggled to combat as best it could 
these pernicious interventions, or at any rate to paralyse their 
effects. But its efforts were usually rendered futile by the opposi- 
tion of the Grand Cadi, who persisted in seeing, or affecting to 
see, in the measures taken by the Ministry, solely for the purpose 
of safeguarding the independence of the judges, an unwarrantable 
invasion of his own prerogatives. 

Now that the chief cause of this state of affairs has been 
removed, and that it is generally known among the people that 
the highest influences in the country, from His Highness the 
Sultan* downwards, desire nothing more profoundly than honesty, 


* One of the first matters which His Highness urged on the attention 
of his advisers, after his accession, was an improved codification of Mohamme- 
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impartiality, and efficiency in the administration of justice, to 
rich and poor alike, there is no longer any hesitation to come 
forward in such matters and sue for whatever remedy is desired. 
Thus, whereas in 1914 there were presented to the Cairo Mehke- 
meh 821 applications in matters of trusteeship, exchanges, etc., 
of waqf property, in 1915 the number rose to 1325, or an increase 
of upwards of 60 per cent. 

It is not, however, suggested that the millennium has arrived 
and that no more abuses in such matters are to be apprehended. 
Even the advent of a new régime, based on purity and efficiency 
in administration, and deriving its main inspiration from the 
loftiest and most unselfish sentiments and aims, cannot change 
the face of things in a day and eradicate at once the corrupting 
influences which have been at work for years. But the marked 
improvement already noted in the general tone of these courts 
affords, as observed, ground for high hopes of radical improvement 
in the future. Gradually the unsatisfactory elements which still 
remain in this branch of judicial administration will doubtless be 
weeded out and replaced by the most honest and intelligent ele- 
ments which can be found among the young graduates from the 
Cadis’ School and the Azhar. 

Thus the outlook for suitors in Egyptian courts is more hopeful 
than it has ever been before in modern times. I say suitors 
generally, because it must not be forgotten that to the mass of 
the people it is not the Mixed Tribunals nor the Native Courts, 
but the Mehkemehs—the Egyptian Court of Chancery—which 
really count. A man may easily go through life without ever 
having to bring a law-suit on a matter of business or without 
coming within reach of the criminal law. But he can scarcely 
avoid contact, all his life, with the courts which deal with 
marriage, divorce, wills, successions, guardianship, family settle- 
ments and such-like matters. To rich and poor alike, therefore, 
purity and the absence of corruption in such courts is a matter 
of paramount importance. And yet, unhappily, precisely because 
their sphere of influence is so far-reaching and their character and 
constitution such as to render British control so difficult by reason 
of the religious susceptibilities involved, they have hitherto been 
the happy hunting-ground of the powerful and the unscrupulous, 
and have constituted by far the least satisfactory branch of the 


dan Law which, without altering in any way the sacred Sharia, should follow 
less slavishly the doctrines of the official Hanafite rite and substitute for those 
of its provisions which have given rise to inconvenience and injustice in practice 
suitable solutions drawn from other rites. This work has now been undertaken 
by a competent and very representative committee and is proceeding satisfac- 
torily. It constitutes a most important new departure from which great 
improvements may be hoped for. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Administration. It may be confidently antici- 
pated that a new and brighter era has now dawned for them and 
all connected with them, and that Egypt, under the beneficent 
sway of its present enlightened Sovereign and with the aid of 
his very able Ministers, may ere long be able to claim that her 
religious courts are as honest and efficient as those which are 
more directly controlled by European influence. 


Matcotm McIiwraltH. 








1916 


A VISIT TO PARIS ON THE EVE OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


THE correspondence which forms the subject of this article con- 
tains many points of interest, affording as it does an insight into 
the social life in Paris on the eve of the great Revolution and 
recording events and incidents that preceded the downfall of the 
Monarchy and the setting up of a Republic. The letters were 
written by Frances Julia Sayer and addressed to her brother 
Edward and to her father James Sayer, for many years a personal 
friend of George the Third and Deputy High Steward of West- 
minster and Steward of the Manor of Richmond. 

The family of Sayer came originally from Yorkshire and early 
in the eighteenth century settled in London, James Sayer taking 
up his residence at Richmond. He lived at the Manor House, 
Marsh Gate, then way-hold of the Manor of Richmond, but the 
King was so attached to Sayer that as an act of grace he en- 
franchised the property to him and made it freehold. James Sayer 
married a daughter of Edward Evelyn of Felbridge and Julia, 
daughter of James, second Duke of Ormond. Edward Evelyn 
was a cousin of the owner of Wotton, well known as the home of 
the famous Diarist. Mrs. Sayer’s brother, James Evelyn, died in 
1793 leaving no male descendant, otherwise his heir would have 
inherited Wotton. As it was, the property passed to James 
Evelyn, who, writing in 1817 to Miss Sayer (then Madame de 
Pougens '), explains his hurried departure from Paris and expresses 
himself very frankly regarding his inheritance. ‘I received,’ he 
says, ‘a letter from a Mr. Bray informing me Lady Evelyn was 
dead and had left me her estates in Kent and Surrey . . . Wotton 
is a pretty place, a very good house, magnificent extensive woods, 
and a very good demesne well watered, but it does not answer the 
exaggerated descriptions given of it as to beauty. I went there 
and staid one day, a lone solitary house in the country won’t do 
without society, especially in an English winter which is a com- 
pound of every species of bad weather.’ 

2 A series of letters written by Madame de Pougens from Paris and 
Soissons in 1814 and 1815 appeared in the December 1914 and in the January 
* 1915 issues of this Review. These letters were written to Mrs., afterwards 
Lady, Dundas, and dealt with the period of the invasion of France by the 


allied armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria and the events leading up to 
the battle of Waterloo and the final overthrow of the great Napoleon. 
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Miss Sayer’s favourite cousin, Robert Sayer, to whom she 
bequeathed all her property, was the father of General Sir Robert 
Sayer and of Captain Frederic Sayer of the 23rd Fusiliers. Sir 
Robert Sayer, a distinguished officer, served with the King’s 
Dragoon Guards for some fifty years, and at his death was Hono- 
rary Colonel of the Regiment. Captain Frederic Sayer was, in his 
day, the fastest runner over 100 yards in the British Army. At 
a memorable contest between him and the then Lieutenant John 
Astley of the Scots Guards, afterwards Sir John Astley (‘the 
Mate’), Sayer beat his opponent. The race was run at Windsor 
in the presence of the Court and a crowd of ‘ aristocratic’ spec- 
tators who fully expected the Guardsman to win and were not a 
little disappointed at the result. Large sums of money were lost 
on the event. Captain Sayer afterwards proceeded to the Crimea 
and was wounded at the Battle of the Alma. He married a 
daughter of Sir Charles Phipps, Keeper of the Queen’s Privy 
Purse and Treasurer of the Household to Prince Albert. The 
marriage took place at St. George’s Chapel, avery rare occurrence, 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert being present. A remarkably 
handsome and charming man, Captain Sayer was a great favourite 
at Court, and his premature death, when on his way to take up 
the appointment of Governor-General for Western Australia, was 
deeply regretted by a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 

Miss Sayer’s visit to Paris took place at a critical period in 
the history of France. Louis the Sixteenth had been on the 
throne fourteen years, but the country’s finances, which 
threatened disaster during the previous reign, had in no way 
improved ; the burden of taxation was fast becoming intolerable, 
and the whole nation was seething with discontent. Had the 
King been brought up in different circumstances and his education 
been on a wider basis, had he even been taught the first duties of 
statesmanship, the breach between the Throne and the people 
might possibly have healed ; but, in spite of high moral instincts 
and excellent intentions, Louis the Sixteenth was deficient in 
nearly all the qualities that go to make up a successful ruler 
of men. His very weakness was his own undoing, and anxious, 
as he undoubtedly was, for the welfare of his subjects, he was 
easily influenced by the moblesse and invariably gave way 
at the very moment when firmness was most needed. Marie 
Antoinette exercised great influence over her husband, and her 
unwise counsels, frivolous temperament, and desire for power put 
her out of touch with the people, already prejudiced against her 
on account of her Austrian nationality. 

With the accession of Louis the Sixteenth the Comte de 
Maurepas became Prime Minister, but the real government of 
France rested with Turgot, the Minister of Finance and a states- 
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man of considerable ability. His policy, however, did not find 
favour with the privileged classes. An attempt to make all orders 
contribute fairly and equitably to the burdens of the State was 
vigorously attacked by the noblesse, and the King, yielding to 
pressure, dismissed Turgot from office in May 1776. 

His place was taken by Necker, a native of Geneva, who, 
coming to Paris as a clerk, had reached a high position in banking 
circles. For a time the new Minister was able, by a policy of 
loans, to finance both the Court and the country, but he had 
scarcely established himself in his new position before he was 
faced with an unexpected difficulty. Deputies from America 
sought the aid of the French Government against England, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that both the King and Necker were 
opposed to war with their neighbour across the Channel, popular 
sympathy with America proved too strong to be resisted, and 
France agreed, in the event of hostilities, to send an auxiliary 
force to the aid of the Americans, thus adding materially to the 
responsibilities of an already over-burdened office. 

Three years later Necker persuaded the King to sanction the 
rendering of a complete account of the Receipts and Expenditure 
of the State. This suggestion, however, was strongly opposed by 
the Queen, with the result that the measure was postponed. In 
the same year Necker brought forward another reform for the 
creation of provincial representative assemblies. Here he had 
the Parliaments of Paris against him, and being denied by the 
Prime Minister a seat in the Council of State on the ground of 
being a Protestant he resigned his office in May 1781. 

An allusion in Miss Sayer’s correspondence to a mission from 
Tippoo Saib recalls the fact that in 1781 an expedition was sent 
from France to the East Indies to co-operate with Hyder Ali, 
Sultan of Mysore, against the British dominion in the Carnatic. 
Hyder Ali died in the following year, but hostilities with England 
were continued by his son and successor, Tippoo Saib, ably 
supported by the leader of the French expedition. 

For a short period the finances of the country were indif- 
ferently administered, first by Joly de Fleury and then by d’Ormes- 
son, both equally incapable. In October 1783, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Queen, the position of Finance Minister was given to 
de Calonne, formerly Intendant at Lille. Extravagant to a degree 
bordering on recklessness, he gratified the Court and the noblesse 
at the expense of the people. Interest on loans remained unpaid 
and national bankruptcy appeared inevitable. In 1787 he made a 
feeble attempt to retrieve his own position and that of the State 
by bringing forward a series of drastic reforms. To strengthen 
his hand, as he thought, he caused the Assembly of Notables to be 
summoned and laid before them his proposals. These were at once 
Vor, LXXX—No, 476 3D 
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rejected, and the King, having no further need for his services, 
banished him to Lorraine. 

De Calonne was succeeded by his rival Saendate de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, the new Minister being again the choice 
of the Queen. Created Archbishop of Sens and promoted to the 
rank of Cardinal, de Brienne proved more successful with the 
Notables than his predecessor. But success with the Notables 
by no means implied success with the Parliament of Paris, the 
opposition of members being doubtless due to the suspicion that 
the measures proposed for their acceptance emanated from the 
Court itself. The final rupture came with the proposal to levy 
a duty on stamps and a tax upon landed property without distinc- 
tion, the Parliament maintaining that this power could only be 
exercised by the States-General. In the end a compromise was 
arranged, the two offending measures were withdrawn, and it 
was agreed that the States-General should be called together within 
a period of five years. Thus, for a moment, the conflict ended, 
but the quarrel broke out afresh when the King, encouraged by 
his Finance Minister, held a ‘ Royal Sitting’ for the purpose of 
securing registration for two Edicts, the first (in opposition to the 
previous declaration of the Parliament) authorising loans to the 
amount of 16,800,0001., the other requiring the restoration of 
Protestants to their civil rights. The Parliament declared that the 
Edicts had been registered by force, lettres de cachet were made 
illegal, and the breach with the Court became wider than ever. 

In January 1788 the Parliament presented a statement of 
grievances to the King, a course of action that led to the establish- 
ment of a plenary court for the registration of the Royal Edicts, 
composed of persons nominated by the King himself. The powers 
of local parliaments were similarly curtailed, but, in strong con- 
trast to the position in Paris, the local parliaments were closely 
bound to the clergy and the nobles, with the result that in the 
provinces the King’s Edicts met with the united opposition of all 
three orders of the State. Disturbances of a serious kind broke 
out in Brittany, Dauphiné, and Béarn, and so grave was the out- 
look all round that the King, on the advice of the Cardinal, sum- 
moned the States-General to meet early in the following year. 
Meanwhile, de Brienne, finding himself at variance with the 
Parliament and the people, resigned office on the 25th of August, 
leaving the affairs of the State in a condition of hopeless chaos 
and confusion. 

But one statesman remained who could really be said to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the people: that statesman 
was Necker, and in recalling him to office the King showed 
much shrewdness and a clear insight into the public mind. 
Instantly a change came over France, and for a few short months 
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things resumed a more normal condition. In England the return 

of Necker to office was regarded with some apprehension, his 

reinstatement being referred to in a letter” from Pitt to Grenville 

as ‘almost the worst event that could happen,’ an expression 
generally taken to mean that in the opinion of Pitt the power 
of a State and its financial prospects were very closely associated. 

Necker revoked the Edict establishing the plenary court, reinstated 

the Parliament of Paris, and did everything he could to relieve 
distress in the rural districts. 

But he was ever looking forward to the time when the States- 
General should assemble, and in order to decide upon the com- 
position of that body he called together the Notables for a second 
time. The most important issue to be decided was the numerical 
representation of the three orders. The people demanded repre- 
sentation equal to that of the nobles and the clergy combined. 
This demand the Notables, by a very large majority, decided 
against, whereupon Necker proceeded to set aside their decision 
by a Royal Ordinance prescribing that the representatives of the 
Commons should be equal in number to the other two orders 
conjointly. Exactly what caused him to make this move has 
never been revealed. That it resulted in disaster to the Royal 
cause was only too clearly shown by subsequent events. A 
winter of exceptional severity now intervened, and, following as it 
did upon a bad harvest, provisions reached very high prices and 
general distress prevailed. Such was the situation of affairs when 
the States-General met at Versailles on the 5th of May 1789, 
a day ever memorable in French history as the ‘ last of the old 
Monarchy of France and the first of the Revolution.’ 

The letters which follow chiefly emphasise the fact that 
notwithstanding the general feeling of political unrest the daily 
routine of life in Paris proceeded much as usual, the privileged 
classes entertaining little or no apprehension of the coming 
avalanche. The Court moved, as was its wont, from Versailles 
to St. Cloud and from St. Cloud to Versailles. The Opera and 
the theatres were crowded with audiences interested more in the 
caprices of a prima donna or the success of a popular actress than 
in the upheaval of society that was fast approaching like a thief 
in the night. And yet Miss Sayer’s last letter to her father is 
dated less than a year before the fall of the Bastille and the 
exodus, or as it is more commonly called, the emigration of the 
nobles, including the Comte d’Artois, the Princes of Condé and 
Conti, the Dukes of Bourbon and Enghien, several members of 
the Polignac family, and many others bearing the most illustrious 
names in France. 


* August 1788. 
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Dover, May ye 28th, 1788. 

Here we are, my Dear Papa, and here we have been ever 
since one o’clock, and as we met with no kind witch to give us 
a wind, here we must remain till to-morrow morning, when Mr. 
Huber*® means to sail at 2 o’clock supposing the weather to be 
more favourable. Elizabeth * has given you our history to mid- 
night yesterday when we set off, and never stopt, except to 
change horses, till we reach’d Canterbury where we breakfasted. 
The weather, thank God, has been very moderate, nor have we 
suffered from any fatigue. 

You cannot doubt the pleasure I shall receive from this 
delightful journey undertaken with such kind friends, but you 
must allow me to feel not a little regret at parting with you for 
such a time and above all at such a distance. . . . I should not 
have written till we reach’d Calais, but I thought you would like 
to hear we had perform’d our journey so far with great success, 
besides I wish the enclos’d note to be sent directly to Mrs. 
Fraser as Mrs. Huber thinks I should have a letter to the Duke 
of Dorset * and Mr. Fraser will get it of Lord Carmarthen... . 
Adieu, my dearest Father, yours ever most dutifully, most 


affectly, F. J. Sayer. 


Calais, May ye 29th, 3 o'clock. 

Having an opportunity of sending my letter by the Captain of 
the vessel, and being very sure, my dearest Father, you will be 
anxious to hear of our safe arrival, I am eager to seize it. 
Yesterday evening we went to bed early and the calm still con- 
tinuing we were not called till 6 in the morning, when we 
embark’d in high luck, the wind being very fresh and exactly 
fair for Calais. You cannot imagine how I enjoyed the sailing, 
the Carriage being lash’d on deck, and the weather being very 
cold, Mrs. Huber and I after staying a little while on deck seated 
ourselves in it. I was not sick, only a little uncomfortable. We 
set out 20 minutes before seven and were off Calais a little before 
10, the tide being out we were oblig’d to get into a boat which 
landed us just at the Pier head, which we were expected to climb, 
an operation which appear’d formidable but which we perform’d 
with great ease. 

We were lucky too in another circumstance, it is a great day 
or rather the repetition of the féte Dieu, we waited for the pro- 
cession in the Place where the soldiers under arms and the Martial 
Music, the concourse of people all dress’d and all kneeling un- 
cover’d as the Host pass’d, was very new and striking to me; 
the Host under a fine canopy was preceded by Music, Priests 

* Mr. and Mrs. Huber were the friends with whom Miss Sayer went to 


Paris. 
* The maid. 5 British Ambassador in Paris. 
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and the considerable people of the Town. It reminded me of 
dear Papa and his nosegay, and his fiddlers, especially too when 
we saw just his black, starry waistcoat, we wanted nothing but 
his good English countenance and brown wig. . - . You cannot 
imagine how much I am struck with the difference three hours 
only has made in the objects which surround me, to be sure they 
are still men, women, children, houses, Churches, etc., but how 
different! and how much does that difference entertain and 
amuse me, I seem to want ten pr of eyes. 

After breakfast we set out to see the Parade, and to hear 
Military Mass, I think both you and my Brother would have 
join’d Mr. Huber in scolding the Damsels for not being ready 
soon enough, and minding our toilette more than our amusement. 
We then walk’d on the ramparts and seeing a mighty pleasant 
shady bench we hastily repair’d to it, when a Centinel came and 
civilly told us we were on forbidden ground, we, however, found 
another though less pleasant where we sat some time talking 
over our adventures and looking at the Country. From thence 
we went to the Pier but the water being still out we did not stay, 
but shall return this afternoon to see the vessels come in, till the 
Carriage can be landed and loaded for the journey. .. . 


: Paris, June ye Ist. 

. . . We left Calais about six in the evening Thursday, and 
went only to Boulogne that night, slept at an English Inn, 
English Servants, etc., how we wish’d for you to have seen the 
Post Horses and their drivers and their Jack Boots, and their 
Rope Harness. The country from Calais to Boulogne is not so 
pretty by any means as that from Dover to Canterbury, nor do I 
think in any part of this country we pass through they understand 
cultivation as we do, everything is open, so much ground wasted, 
no hedges, little patches of corn, then grass, then cingfoil, etc., 
fewer farm houses, not near so many Country houses; but then 
the country itself is very fine, especially about Chantilly, which 
appears to me a residence very superior to any our King possesses, 
an immense Forest, an air of grandeur, of antiquity, suitable to 
its inhabitants. 

But to return to Boulogne. We set out at 5 in the morning, 
breakfasted at Montreuil : a fortified town is very new to me and 
this standing on a very high Hill had a noble and striking appear- 
ance. We did not stop again till we reach’d Breteuil, where we 
slept having dined in the carriage on cold ham and chicken. A 
French Inn diverted me much, this I suppose is reckon’d a capital 
one, but when compared with your Castle at Marlbro’* it must 
lose a little I should think. 


* The Castle Inn at Marlborough was originally the old Manor House of 
the Seymour family. It was generally regarded as one of the best in England, 
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We breakfasted yesterday at Clermont near which the Prince 
de Condé has a Chateau, the Prince de Conty has one called Lisle 
Adam near Chantilly, we saw it from a distance, it seem’d delight- 
fully situated. The road from Chantilly to Paris is noble indeed, 
bordered all the way by fine trees. I cannot be reconciled to the 
pavement, and shall never think it so pleasant as our excellent 
roads, but for the appearance the entrance into Paris is very 
superior, we enter’d by the Gate of St. Denis and proceeded 
directly to the Boulevard. I cannot tell you how much I was 
struck with the appearance of the People, the Houses, the little 
Shops, so gay, so many people walking about, so well dressed 
I was quite delighted. We soon, however, left this gay scene and 
went to our Hotel, it is only a street or two from the Boulevard 
and we shall have a most excellent Apartment, I am now writing 
in my room, seated on a fine Crimson velvet Chair after having 
seen the man who they call a Frotteur (a Rubber) clean the floor 
with brushes on his feet to my great amusement. . . . The Court 
is at St. Cloud, and we are going to walk there to-night at least I 
believe so. My Hairdresser who seems a very intelligent gentle- 
man tells me the Plate could not be remov’d from Versailles with 
the Court and the purchase of more for this Royal removal cost 
3 millions (of Livres you understand). 

Monday morning. A few words before I seal my letter to give 
you the history of yesterday evening. A little after 4 o’clock we 
set out for St, Cloud, I was vastly amused every step of the way, 
first the Publick Buildings we pass’d and then the innumerable 
multitude of people, all so dress’d, so gay and then the Gardens 
and Palace of St. Cloud surpris’d me more than I can express, 
such variety of people, some walking, some sitting some dancing, 
little shops open and all this on a Sunday too! I almost asked 
myself if walking there dress’d prodigiously without a Hat and 
with Rouge, I was really the same person who went soberly every 


‘Sunday to a School of poor Children in an old riding suit... . 


I had an excellent view of the Queen, first at the window of the 
Palace where she stopt a few minutes, and then in a Carriage 
driving about the Gardens, we return’d home between eight and 
nine... . 
Paris, June ye 5th. 

Monday we went to various shops and in the evening to the 
French Theatre to see Zaire, a fine Play of M. de Voltaire’s; 
the principal character performed extremely well by a new 
Actress, who had more nature and simplicity than I expected to 
find and was vastly applauded. At first we had as much noise 


and, being situated on the Bath Road, was a favourite stopping-place for 
persons of importance passing to and from the medicinal springs. For a 
short time in 1767 the great Lord Chatham made the house his quarters, and 
it remained an inn until January 5, 1843. 
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as in our theatres, the principle Actor not chusing to perform 
with this new Actress was hissed by some, clapped by others, 
except that it was a well-bred noise, no cat-calls etc, it interrupted 
the piece as much as with us sometimes ; at last they gave it up. 
After the Play we went to the Palais Royal which belongs you 
know to the Duke of Orleans.’ He has spoilt the Garden perhaps 
by building on it, but those buildings and all the little shops they 
contain are so pretty one cannot regret it. There is still a kind 
of Garden left in which there are divers Chinese pavilions, where 
they sell Ice and all manner of refreshment ; there were a great 
many people walking about, sitting, eating Ice, like our Vauxhall, 
we staid there till 11 o’clock and then return’d Home. 

Tuesday we dined at Comte Odune’s. He is an Irishman I 
believe and was Envoy at Lisbon, his wife an Englishwoman, 
her name was Parsons, looking like a Grenadier in petticoats and 
strange as possible. From thence we went at 5 o'clock to the 
French Theatre again to see a pleasant Comedy, very well acted, 
we were in Mde. Rilliet’s box, she is a relative of Mr. Huber’s 
@ young woman very pleasing and civil to me ; we went home with 
her to supper, and from thence near 12 o’clock, to see some mag- 
nificent illuminations and fireworks at the Duke de Mont- 
morency’s, who married his son to a great heiress ; the whole was 
but moderate and very inferior to Badminton, but the Boulevard 
covered with people, the Gardens of the Hotel full of well dressed 
people made it a very fine sight; we were in an opposite house 
where we had a fine view of it all. 

Yesterday morning we went to the Lyceum, thence to the 
Thuilleries which is a noble Garden if one may give it that name, 
the Louvre is an immense Palace, indeed the Publick Buildings 
are infinitely superior not only to ours, but to anything I have 
imagined, but then the streets, the common houses, are miserable, 
the City appears to me a fine mixture of Grandeur and littleness, 
of Luxury and poverty, where the convenience and the comfort o! 
the people at large is never thought of, and yet how gay, how 
happy they all look. . . . The Boulevard in the evening look’d 
like a fair, first we met a man dancing on stilts and playing his 
fiddle at the same time with a circle of people round him, a little 
further a man and two women on a kind of stage singing, then 
another with a false head and two faces, what he pretended to be 
I could not discover. We then went to what they call a little 
spectacle like our Saddlers Wells, and were much amused by an 
excellent Mimic, we then walked a little further on the Boulevard 
when a man accosted us with an entreaty to see some wax figures 
which were superb and would only cost deux Sols (a penny) and 
we might stay as long as we pleased! Having enjoyed this 
pleasant, cheerful and to me very new scene, we return’d to 

’ The notorious Philippe Egalité. 
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lV’ Hétel, supp’d quietly, and here I am up at 6 o’clock to write to 
dear Papa. . . . I have heard there are disturbances in Britanny, 
the noblesse side with the Parliament, and five regiments of horse 
are ordered there. Perhaps.it is only a report. 


Paris, June ye 14th. 


I begin a letter to you, my dear Edward, having just now a 
leisure moment, which is I assure you very rare at Paris. I listen 
to every article of Politicks that I hear. Were I a Frenchwoman 
TI should look a little grave at the present alarming state of affairs 
(to talk like a newspaper) but-they do better, for they continue 
just as cheerful as if the revolt at Grénoble was as harmless as the 
Battles on their Stage. 

I heard, however, a young man last night regret very much 
that the Regt to which he belonged was ordered there, ‘ it was a 
dreadful service, to fight against one’s concitoyens.’ There has 
already been something like a-fight, one officer killed and another 
wounded. The occasion being when Lettres de Cachet, to exile 

-some of the Members of the Parliament, were sent to the Comte 
de Clermont Fonnesse, Governor of the Province of Dauphiny. 
The people of Grénoble assembled to oppose the execution of these 
Lettres de Cachet, firent sonner le Tocsin, which drew multitudes 
out of the Country. I don’t know what outrages they committed, 
or how far the Regts station’d there were able to resist them, but J 
heard them talk last night of 6 Regts already on their March, and 
this young man (a Baron de something) was to set out early this 
morning. Then the French Ambassador at the Hague has been 
so insulted by the populace, he has been recall’d very suddenly, 
and if I was the Archevéque* I know I should be in a great funk. 
People don’t talk very freely of all this, those who do are all for 
de la fermeté ‘il n’y a que ga, il n’y a que ¢a’—so much for Poli- 
ticks which are dismal here, I don’t know what they are at 
Versailles, or rather at St. Cloud, for the Court is still there, but 
I believe remove to-morrow to Versailles, and some great stroke 
is expected soon. 

Paris is delightful, because so different from London, a great 
source of amusement to a Stranger as one makes comparisons for 
ever. London has a great many advantages over Paris in points 
of comfort and neatness, but as to Grandeur and Magnificence in 
Publick Buildings, Palaces, Theatres and Hotels, I think Paris 
is very superior, and yet that is not allowing so much as may be 
imagined : the general appearance of a City is of so much weight, 
then the Silver Thames compared to the Muddy Seine... . 
Enfin, I do nothing but balance one City with the other and am 
never certain which scale preponderates. The Country is pretty 
near Paris, at least what I have seen. We have spent one very 


* Loménie de Brienne, at that time Finance Minister. 
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pleasant day at Chaton, belonging to Comte Diodaty, Minister 
from the Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. It is a: village about 
7 miles from Paris and the house is on the Banks of the Seine, a 
very pretty Terrace from whence you have a view of: the opposite 
shore,.a Couvent des Calvaires, which is very picturesque,-on’the 
top of a Hill, and a great deal of wood makes it a.comfertable 
residence. 

The outrages at Grénoble® have been very great if-we may 
believe a gentleman we brought home from the Bois de Boulogne 
Saturday night. He swore to the truth of them but a very 
exaggerated manner, and an enthusiasm for the cause, made me 
doubt a little. They first plunder’d the Comte de Clermont’s 
house most completely, insulted him, nay the axe was held over 
his head for a moment or two, destroyed the statues, or pictures 
of the King and of Louis ye 15th, spit on them, enfin no English 
mob could have been more violent. 

The Gentleman who told us all this drew out of his pocket an 
immense folio pamphlet’? which he would read to us, at least 
some part; a panic seized me during the reading, whether the 
hearers only of such bold and unheard of language might not be 
sent to the Bastille as well as the reader and the author, who 
having signed his name, and even addressed it to the King, has 
certainly some intention of passing his summer there. His name 
is Bergasse, he has suffer’d some great injustice about a Lawsuit 
in which a M. ie Noir, Beaumarchais, and the Prince de Nassau 
were concern’d, but as the story has not been explained to me I 
cannot relate it. He complains violently of arbitrary power, says 
in plain and direct terms that a people can never be happy, can 
never exist long, where the law is not superior to every other 
power, and that those Magistrates who have resisted the exercise 
of arbitrary power deserve statues and honours, etc. He talks 
much of ces orateurs immortels Fox, Burke et Sheridan, some- 
thing of Mr. Hastings, and gives you Burke’s speech at full 
length ; there is nothing he does not dare to say, and nothing he 
does not dare to suffer I suppose, or he would never have ven- 
tured to print such sentiments dedicated to the King. 

Saturday evening was very fine, and the Bois de Boulogne 
very pleasant, and full of company. The Queen drove past us 
several times en Caléche, -without.rouge and very much undress’d, 
Madame Elizabeth ** was with her and the Duchesse de Polignac ; 
in the next Caléche the Comte d’ Artois * and several ladies, and 


* On June 14 the noblesse of Grénoble held a consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the other Orders forthe purpose of opposing the King’s edicts. 

»® Paris at this time was inundated with pamphlets, two thousand being 
published, it is said, in the course of three months. 

" Sister of the King. 

2 Charles Philippe, Comte d’Artois, was the younger brother of Louis the 
Sixteenth. Created Lieutenant-General of France at the Restoration of the 
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then a third with 4 very pretty women. We staid till very late 
and then brought home this champion for liberty—now I must 
leave you to dress for we are to set out early. Adieu. 

Wensday morning. I have just returned from Chaton where 
we have spent two very pleasant days, we arrived there to Dinner 
on Monday, in the evening we played a hundred games at Whist 
I believe, a violent storm preventing our going out, le moyen 
d’amuser une Anglaise sans whist ? Mde la Comtesse, Mrs. Huber 
and a German Baron, Minister from Wurtembergh were the 
party. M. le Baron departed before supper, he was replaced by 
a M. Bourgoyne and his wife a pleasing woman, he is going 
as Minister to Hamburgh, was chargé d’affaires in Spain, and is 
a great favourite of M. de Montmorins. The Courier de l’ Europe 
was very acceptable to me, it brought me intelligence from Eng- 
land and of Sir Lloyd Kenyon’s new honour.** . . . Adieu my 
dearest Brother, pray, pray write to me, my best Duty to dear 
PRB a eis 

Paris, June ye 21st. 


. . . They talk here of a change in the Ministry, the Arch- 
bishop to resign as we call it, the Prince de Conty to be Prime 
Minister, which, as he is a great friend of M. de Pougens I shall 
be glad of, but as a good Englishwoman-I ought to be sorry 
perhaps to see Mr. Necker at the head of the finances again, which 
is much talked of at present ; we dine there to-morrow and I shall 
reserve a corner of my letter to give you the history of our visit. 

Thursday I writ to you and afterwards went to the Lyceum 
where M. Garat Professor of History gave us a charming lecture, 
the conclusion of the first Punic War, but his dissertation on the 
miseries of War, the inutility of it even to the Conqueror, and 
the blessings of peace, the difference between Ancient and Modern 
Treaties, the plainness, simplicity of the former compared with 
the obscurity and mysteriousness of the latter, was very superior 
indeed. After the Lyceum we went to dine at Mdme Sorins, near 
the Bois de Boulogne, in the evening we return’d late and walk’d 
in the Thuilleries which is always full of people looking so cheerful 
and happy I do not wonder M. de Pougens is struck with the 
tristesse of our Sundays especially, but different manners require 
different amusements or rather pastimes. 

The manners of the French are certainly softer, milder than 
Monarchy he entered Paris with Louis the Eighteenth on May 3, 1814. 
Ten years later he succeeded to the Throne as Charles the Tenth, abdicating 
after a reign of six years and migrating to England, where for a time he 
resided at Lulworth Castle and afterwards at Holyrood, placed at his disposal 
by the British Government. He died in 1836. 

18 Sir Lloyd Kenyon was appointed Chief Justice of England in succession 
to Lord Mansfield, and in the same year was raised to the Peerage as Baron 
Kenyon of Gredington. 
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ours, their way of living is much more temperate that it admits of 
their assembling together in large bodies without your ever seeing 
any riot, disturbance or quarrel ; their pursuit is pleasure and they 
always look as if they had found it. But suppose, even in so small 
a place as Richmond, Booths for refreshments were to be erected 
on the Green as they are here in the Champs Blisées, the Thuil- 
leries, the Palais Royal and especially the Boulevards, where the 
lowest order of the people assemble, I fancy ‘ your worship’ 
would have good employment the next morning, and many a 
black eye and a bruised head would John Bull have to complain of. 

Yesterday morning we went to visit M. Vien, the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of France, he lives at the Louvre in Charming Apart- 
ments, and received us in the most obliging manner, shewed us 
his pictures some of which were charming. Mdme. Vien, a 
very pleasing woman, is to go with us to the Gobelin Manufacture ; 
we returned much pleased with our visit. This morning we are 
going to the Cabinet du Maréchal de Noailles, where there is a 
fine collection of pictures. 

Monday morning 23rd. We were prevented dining at M. 
Necker’s yesterday by M. Necker being obliged to go to Versailles, 
which seems to give a little credit to the report. We went td 
Passy to M, Grand’s, in the evening to Count Odune’s who seems 
to believe in the report of a change of Ministry, but not exactly 
in M. Necker. When we returned home we found a civil note 
from Mdme Necker, who had been to Paris on purpose to Visit 
us, and to desire us to name another day, but we are going to 
Chaton to stay till Thursday or Friday. I forgot to tell you 
we went to the Play Saturday and Friday to the Opera, the 
dancing, the scenery, the decoration are superb ; to speak like a 
Frenchwoman, but the singing dreadful, perfect screaming. 
Coming out of the Opera we were much entertain’d with seeing 
Baccelli the Duke of Dorset’s Mistress wearing the Garter 
with the words Honi soit qui mal y pense round her cap instead 
of aribbon.... 

Paris, June ye 30th. 

. . . Many thanks, my dearest brother, for your letter which 
I waited for most impatiently, pray always write by the Courier, 
the letters come safer, in as large volume as you please, and post 
free, which is an object at this distance. . . . To return to my 
Journal, which carried you as far as Wensday last, when I was 
obliged to finish my letter that it might reach Paris in time for 
the Courier. That day we had company at Dinner at Chaton, 
we dined at 2 o’clock in order that M. and Mdme. de Witt, M. 
de Carmontel who makes transparent paintings, and is a comical 
old frenchman, and me might have time for a petite course dans 
la forét de Marli, to see a house situated something like Sir Richard 
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Jebb’s, only ten times more solitary, at least further removed 
from the cheerful haunts of men, accordingly it is called le Desert. 

We passed through St. Germain from whence we had a very 
fine view which M. de Carmontel assured me was much finer than 
Windsor, to which he also inform’d me it was compared. I could 
only assure him in return that their old’ Palace was very inferior 
to our fine Castle. The Maréchal de Noailles has a fine house 
there, and a very good Botanic Garden which I hope to see. 
I thought of you as I pass’d the retreat of our soi-disant Kings, 
and how you would have reverenc’d the Old Walls. We had no 
sooner engaged in the Forest and quitted the Pavé than we lost 
our way. I expected to meet with adventures dire, the gloom 
and profound solitude seem’d to promise even more than the 
being embourbé for the night. However by the help of our good 
stars we at last reach’d our place of destination, our good stars 
au pied de la lettre for the Forest is cut into Alleys, and where 
they all meet in a point is call’d L’Etoile royale, I’ Etoile des 
Dames, etc. 

I cannot tell you how much I was struck with the singular 
appearance of the House, it is supposed to be the ruins of an 
immense Column, broke off near its base, in the middle a wind- 
ing corkscrew staircase, the balustrades of which are ornamented 
with Pots of one particular kind of flower, and so many Lillies, 
M. de Witt and I were glad to get into the fresh air again. 
Round this staircase there are very small apartments, as you may 
imagine, but all fitted up in the most exquisite manner, aiming at 
the Antique, but certainly very much mixed with Gothic and 
Modern costumes. The Garden they informed me was 
a L’Anglais, but even there was a great confusion and mixture 
of tastes. Their ideas of English negligence divert me extremely. 

An Abbé, leaning over M. Diodaty’s terrace, observed some 
Geese, who were marching as usual in a regular manner, and said 
those Birds almost always made a Quinconce ; something however 
immediately disconcerted the order of their march, ‘ Ah les 
voila 4 l’ Anglaise’ said he, ‘ without order and regularity.’ How 
I laughed and at this desert the woman who walked with us 
showed us a Potager without either wall, hedge or paling, and 
assur’d me it was perfectly d l’Anglaise au hasard—‘ils sont 
toujours comme ga en Angleterre.’ M. de Witt, who has been 
in England, tried in vain to persuade her it was not exactly so, 
and M. de Carmontel, who tires me to death with asking me if 
we have this, that and t’other in England, has never ceased con- 
gratulating me on the goodness of our vegetables. He was a 
great resource in the Carriage, the Coachman several times was 
for resigning us to our fate, but he always was quite sure of the 
way, though he knew not a step of it, till 4 force de tourner down 
this alley, and then t’other, we got in, and out of la Forét. 
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Mdme. de Witt is a charming woman, the picture of good 
humour, and might rival Mrs. Fitzherbert, as she is fat and fair 
though not quite forty. M. de Witt is an agreeable man, rather 
dull and out of spirits, as may be imagined, since he considers 
his return to Holland as very doubtful. He said in the Coach 
if Politicks in that Country did not change in three or four years, 
he must settle somewhere, and was inclined very much to buy an 
Estate in England, Madame, whose name was Clifford and of 
English Parents, is very much of that opinion. They are 
immensely rich; 12,000 a year, most of which he is drawing out 
of the Dutch funds, and when they ask’d him to place his money 
in the French funds, he smiled and I dare say will rather trust it 
to John Bull. I am delighted we are so well acquainted with 
them, as M. de Witt dearly loves little excursions, and proposes 
one to Erménonville, and to Chantilly, which will be charming. 
At our return to Chaton from le Desert we found everyone in the 
Salon, some playing Trictrac, others picquet and then to supper 
where the joint of roast veal, which generally remains untouched, 
was very acceptable to us Travellers. 

Thursday morning after breakfast we visited an Island in the 
Seine, the prettiest thing and the most like an English garden 
I have yet seen, everything was simple and suited to the genius 
of the place. The view of the opposite shore, a village amongst 
trees, a beautiful round Hill with a Couvent de Calvaires on the 
top, the Aqueduct at Marli, altogether had a very happy effect, 
and I was delighted with my promenade. We had company at 
Dinner, a Comtesse Dupont, a woman of fashion and (what is 
better) they told me of merit, she was full of the news of the day, 
and of the paper Money which they say is going to be issued. 
But as nothing more has been said of it we fancy it was one of 
the many false reports. Yesterday, for example, they said the 
people had really taken Arms in Bearn, and refus’d to pay any 
Taxes, still the Minister keeps firm in his seat, and it is the 
opinion of sensible people he will not be easily thrown out of it. 

The King and Queen visited les Invalides the other day, they 
pretend it was to gain popularity amongst the soldiers, and that 
it is un des petits moyens de M. L’Archevéque. Mdme. Dupont 
talked very freely of all this, and very sensibly I thought. After 
dinner somebody sent M. Diodaty the remonstrance of the 
Noblesse de Dauphiné, I never heard stronger language in our 
House of Commons, against the Minister, s’entend. The King 
is always sacred here, they invite him to fly from his Ministers 
into the arms of his faithful people, and tell him in so many 
words that a King who has lost the leve of his subjects and a 
people who have lost their liberty, have nothing either to risk or 
to fear. They talk much of their separate priviledges, and say 
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they are dans le Royaume and not du Royaume. The whole 
surprised me very much and yet the black cloud which appears 
to hang over the Country does not seem to affect the general tran- 
quility. It is true people of a certain rank talk of it, and of 
nothing else, but more as a subject of conversation than of alarm, 
and the people, certainly at Paris, do not trouble themselves about 
it, at least as far as one is able to judge, which indeed is but 
imperfectly, and why should they? Are they not like the Ass in 
the Fable who must still carry a Burthen? 

Passing on the Boulevard Sunday I was amused with dom 
ing Troops of people assembled together, listening some to scrap- 
ing Fiddlers, some to people speaking from a kind of stage. A 
Gentleman who was with us told me the Police obliged those men 
who had little shews within doors, for which they were paid deux 
sols (a penny), to furnish these scrapers, etc., on the Boulevard 
for nothing, and though the night was wet and cold, the place 
was crowded with people all with Parapluyes, of which there are 
such quantities that in England they would be a subject of 
taxation I am very sure. Near the Louvre and on the Quai there 
is a whole row of shops which consist of nothing but large leather 
parapluyes, in the inside of which they hang their different wares. 

Friday morning we did nothing worthy of note, but in the 
evening we paid a visit to St. Ouen, and indeed it was high time 
for we had received numberless civilities from Mdme. Necker. 

. . St. Ouen is not a great way from Paris, a pretty place 
looking on the Seine, the Garden is very pleasant, a great deal 
of shade, long avenues to be sure, but the trees happily left in a 
state of Nature, a great many flowers, and the Neckers seem to 
enjoy it much for we found them walking with several men who 
had dined there. M. Necker charmed me by his simplicity of 
appearance, his politeness, and a certain benevolent look, which 
always wins my heart. He talked much of England, and in 
terms of praise, admired the generosity shewn to the Loyalists, 
V’humanité envers les Negres, et la justice envers M. Hastings. 
Mdme. Necker talked much of Mr. Sheridan and of his success, 
of Lord Mansfield, and M. Necker and his successor. I liked 
my visit so well, I was sorry to leave St. Ouen, though for the 
Opera, indeed we only came in for the last Act of Armide, but 
having a Box lent us we were not willing to lose it entirely. 
Before we left them Mdme. Necker engaged us to dine there 
Sunday... . 

Sunday morning we went to Chapel, then hurried home to 
dress for our Dinner at St. Ouen where we only found two gentle- 
men. . . . I admire M. Necker more and more and you would 
not be surprised if I dared tell you in what a flattering manner 
he spoke of me or rather in what a flattering manner he inter- 
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preted my silence. I don’t like Madame half so well, not that 
she was not extremely civil, but she is singular, and does not 
bear her faculties so meekly as her husband. I was afraid of 
talking to her, while even my bad French would not have kept 
me silent with M. Necker. He speaks very little, seemed 
thoughtful, and is they say very much occupied with his answer 
to M. de Calonne, whom Mdme. Necker is vastly hurt to hear 
is so well received in England. Mrs. Huber though equal to most 
difficult situations was embarrassed and spoke comme si elle 
mangeait des pois chauds on that subject, and I blessed my stars 
she did not address herself to me; I liked to see M. Necker 
drawing his little Granddaughter about in her chaise, she is a 
lovely child. Her niother cares more about her Tragedies, and 
reading them to different people I fear, than about her child, or 
her husband, which is a great pity as he is more domestic than 
any man I ever heard of, was disposed to love Mdme. de Stael 
‘tenderly, and doats so on his child he would never suffer her out 
of his sight was he le Maitre. 

They say Mdme de Stael’s play is wonderful, the subject Lady 
Jane Grey. I fancy it grieves her Father and Mother. Mdme 
Necker spoke with great feeling on the dissipation of Paris, and 
how impossible it was even for a young person whose education 
had been the most carefully attended to, to escape the bad effects 
of Paris, but I fear though Mdme de Stael’s head is (as they call 
it) trés bien organisé, her heart is not as it should be, and surely 
then the other is rather a misfortune than a blessing. Yester- 
day evening we visited the Deerings, a curious family; Sir 
Edward as good as a Comedy, flattering himself with a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and enraged with Mr. Rose for not 
answering his letters, and with the Chancellor for not giving a 
living to a person he recommended. 

From thence we went to the Invalides, where we had 
appointed to meet the de Witts. It is indeed a noble building, the 
Chapel wonderfully fine, and it was all in great order, the King 
having been there so lately. We walk’d through the Refectory, 
where the officers were at supper, and it appear’d to us most excel- 
lent stews of meat and vegetables. Afterwards we went into the 
Kitchen, and saw the immense provision for the morrow; the 
neatness of it surpris'\d me, and much more the Infirmary, 
through which I walk’d, no bad smells, though there seem’d to 
be many sick, all in white linen beds, the curtains drawn round 
so that it was perfectly inoffensive to all one’s senses ; a profound 
silence, though there were many women attending the sick. I 
fancy they are better taken care of than at Chelsea, and I blush 
to say I know nothing of Greenwich. Sometimes when I feel 
ignorant of the fine buildings, ete., of my own country I can 
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almost comprehend Lord Burlington (was it?) who returned to 
England merely to see St. Stephens, Walbrook. . . . M. de la 
Tude,’* the man who made“his escape out of the Bastille, has 
been here this morning. I wish you could hear him relate his 
story, and he does not seem a man of invention. I assure you, 
therefore, you might believe it... . 

Paris, July ye 7th. 

. . . Now for my history since I writ last which was by 
Thursday’s Courier, that day we went first to the Lyceum, and 
then to a 2 o’clock Dinner at Count Odune’s. A gentleman there 
told us, but spoke it as if he was half afraid, that the night 
before at the Italian Theatre somebody had wrote upon several 
of the Box doors ‘ Tyrants are assassinated ’ ; it was done before 
the Theatre opened, or at least before the Centinel arrived, for 
the instant he saw it, being excessively alarmed, he call’d the 
rest of the Guard, and there my story ends, for nothing have 
we heard since. . . . After Dinner we went in Carriages on the 
Boulevard which is much the fashion Sundays and Thursdays, 
people go dressed as at the Ring in Hyde Park formerly. 

Sunday. After Chapel we returned home to dress, and then 
went to dine at Passy at M. Grand’s, where there is always a 
prodigious crowd, we knew the de Witts were to be of the party, 
which made it very pleasant for us. In the evening we all went 
to see Bagatelle, a house or rather a Summer House belonging 
to the Comte d’Artois, and built by him in six weeks. It is the 
prettiest little villa I ever saw, the Garden more tolerable than 
any I have yet seen, though still a la Stirling: more than 
a l’Anglais. The Chinese Bridges and the Artificial and wounded 
Serpentine walks remind me very often of that excellent descrip- 
tion in the Clandestine Marriage. We returned late to Paris, 
but before we went home, walked in the Thuilleries, which were 
full of people. Yesterday evening we set out early to visit the 
Gobelin Manufactory, the most beautiful, and the most curious 
imaginable, Mdme Vien went with us, and knowing the Director, 

** Jean Henri Latude was born in March 1725. He led a dissipated life, 
and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the Marquise de Pompadour by 
sending her secretly a box of poison and then informing her of a supposed 
plot against her life For this offence he was imprisoned in the Bastille, whence 
he was transferred to Vincennes, escaping in the following year. He was 
recaptured and returned to the Bastille; after a second escape and brief period 
of freedom he was again imprisoned at Vincennes. He made a third 
escape and was again captured and put in a madhouse, being discharged 
two years later on condition that he would return to his native town. He 
remained in Paris and was again imprisoned, being finally released from 
captivity in 1784, when he posed as a son of the Marquis de La Tude and a 
victim of Madame de Pompadour’s intrigues. He was much in evidence during 
the Revolution, receiving a pension from the Republic, and in 1793 the Con- 


vention secured him 60,000 francs, by way of damages, from the heirs of 
the Marquise de Pompadour. He died in Paris in 1805. 
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he was so good as to shew us everything, not only the people at 
work, but several pieces of Tapestry already finished, indeed 
equal to the most beautiful painting. The manner of working is 
surprising, and I could have staid ‘watching them for hours. 
From thence we went to the King’s Botanic Garden, I rather 
suppose it is a Physic Garden only containing Medical plants, if 
it pretends to anything else I should like to send those who reckon 
it the first Garden in Europe (as I am told they do) to Kew, 
‘where I think they must own themselves far outdone. We had 
a fine view of Paris from a Mount but we are to obtain a better 
by mounting up to the Towers of Notre Dame... .« 

Thursday morning. I left you, my dearest Father, Tuesday 
to go to the Palais Royal, where the collection of Pictures is 
amazing for quantity but much more for quality as there appear’d 
to be many fine ones and of the best Masters. The man who 
shew’d it us was vastly well inform’d and extremely civil, the 
Apartments of the Princess being near he would’ shew them to 
us; the Saloon was beautifully furnished, a fine English lustre 
hanging from the middle, and the room divided into two by a 
Curtain, which drawing aside he desired us to go in, but when we 
heard people talking and saw the door into the next room open, 
and the Duchess d’ Orleans at a very comfortable English breakfast 
with several ladies, we were for making a speedy retreat ; he never 
would let us, but speaking low assured us we were perfectly wel- 
come, however you may imagine we did not stay a moment. We 
dined afterwards with Mdme de Witt, several dutch exiles, who 
seem’d to be flattering themselves with the idea of the present 
Government having already added to the number of discontented 
persons by mismanagement. A fat man who was placed next me 
seemed however to have establish’d himself perfectly at Paris, 
and to have resigned himself to his fate with the help of his Dutch 
cook, who he was delighted to think would arrive soon. . . . 

Mr. Hayes has just been to visit me, he surprised me much 
by saying the King was going-to Cheltenham. I hope the 
waters will entirely remove his bilious complaint. What one 
hears of other Kings and Queens makes one the more thankful 
for our gracious’ Sovereign, the more anxious his valuable life 
should be preserved. Mr. P. Stanhope would laugh at me, but 
though no Tory like Edward I can respect such a King and love 
such a Queen. . . . How does the Sunday School go on? Have 
you ever, my dear Papa, given any account of it to the Queen? 
I am afraid she will be displeased at the neglect. Adieu, Mr. 
and Mrs. Huber send their kindest compts to dear Papa and his 
Genius, who I wish would appear to me sometimes in the form 
and semblance of aletter. In great haste but ever yrs. 

Vou. LXXX—No 476 SE 
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Paris, July ye 28th. 
. . . Thursday ye 24th I writ last, we went that Day into 
the country to dine with Comte Diodaty, it was a pleasant day, 
not too hot. I was quite surpris’d as we went along to see them 
cutting Barley, and making Hay at the same time, an operation 
performed here in a most awkward manner, and much too late 
one should imagine, but they are forbid to cut any Hay before 
Midsummer, for what reason I cannot discover. 

Now let me talk to you a little of Versailles, which at last and 
to my great satisfaction I have seen. We set out at 9 o’clock 
on Sunday with Mdme. Helflinger and reached Versailles about 
3 past eleven, I was much struck, first with the size of the Town, 
and then with the immensity of the Palace, of which I had 
formed no idea, indeed they say it contains 10,000 inhabitants. 
I cannot say much for the beauty of the buildings, and still less 
for the Gardens, but there is still an air of grandeur in the whole, 
very imposing to a stranger, especially to one who had never seen 
Royalty in such a form. The Apartments are magnificent, the 
Gallery, the Guards, the numerous attendants, the concourse of 
people of all descriptions walking in full liberty all over the 
Palace, except just the private Apartments, surpris’d me in a 
great degree. After walking about admiring the pictures, we 
went to Chapel, where the King with his two Brothers, and 
Madame (his sister-in-law) arrived about 4 past 12, Mass did not 
take long and pray tell my Brother so far from its exciting my 
devotion I hardly knew I was in a House of Prayer. Where we 
were placed I could not see the Altar for as our chief purpose was 
the King, etc., we endeavoured to get as near his Tribune as 
possible, and except for one instant, when they raised the Host 
(I believe) he never ceased talking and laughing with his Brothers 
the whole time. How different thought I from our King, who I 
figured to myself at that moment en famille at the Parish Church 
at Cheltenham without one Guard. We left the Chapel just 
before Mass ended, and returned to the Gallery to see the King 
pass, he is not an unpleasant looking man though certainly ugly, 
his youngest Brother the Count d’ Artois is handsome. 

We were out of luck not to see the Queen, who is at Trianon, 
a Palace near Versailles. The King went there to Dinner, so we 
did not see the ceremony of the dinner, etc. . . . but walked about 
the Gardens and the Palace till our own Dinner was ready, the 
President de la Garde and one of his sons joined our party. Mdme 
Helflinger knew somebody to whom she applied for leave to see 
the Queen’s Apartments, and what they call the little Apart- 
ments, which latter are seldom shewn to strangers, we returned 
therefore to the Palace immediately after Dinner, and saw not 
only them, but the King’s and Madame Elizabeth’s, his sister. 
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The Queen’s Bedchamber is very magnificent indeed, but the 
little Apartments consist only of two or three very small Book 
Rooms, with a Piano Forte and some work which proved they 
were the rooms she lived in. . . . We left Versailles so late, we 
only arriv’d at Paris at eleven o’clock. I hope to return there 
once more before I leave France, as I was delighted with my 
day, it was such a very new scene to me. Monday we walk’d on 
the Boulevard which led us as far as the Bastille, where Monarchy 
wears @ more formidable aspect than at Versailles. . . . 

I have always forgot to speak to you of the Ambassadors from 
Tippoo Saib, we have seen them in their carriage, only the other 
night they were at the Opera which was as full as possible. They 
have not yet been at Versailles, and complain of being tired to 
death for want of amusement, a want I should never have thought 
possible at Paris, but indeed they must see everything with very 
different eyes, and yet even then it argues great stupidity. Their 
reception at Versailles will no doubt be very magnificent, they are 
to be received in the Great Gallery, of which (from what we have 
in England) you can form no idea. . . . 

Yesterday evening we spent very agreeably in a profound 
solitude, we could hardly imagine we were within three miles of 
Paris in the Bois de Boulogne, no strait alleys, fine old oaks and 
some deer, which almost made me fancy myself in Richmond 
Park. We could hardly tear ourselves from this agreeable spot to 
return to Paris, which we did very late. Anything that reminds 
me of England and especially of Richmond is so delightful to 
me.... 

Paris, ye 4th August. 

Monday. ... I have nothing new to say of Versailles, we 
left Paris very early and return’d to dinner, went again to the 
Chapel where the Mass was finer than the preceding Sunday 
though assure my Brother it has not yet persuaded me to be a 
Catholic, the King too behaved in a better though not in a more 
devout manner, and he had a little more the appearance of a place 
of worship. The Queen is still at Trianon. We walk’d a little in 
the Gardens ; Oh how frightful ! long alleys of nothing but clipped 
walls of Hornbeam, a few spouting fountains, enfin our gardens 
are as much superior to their gardens as their palaces are to ours. 
Their pretensions to an English garden are truly ridiculous, the 
pattern they take is from the Clandestine Marriage, if you will 
read Mr. Stirling’s picture of his Garden you will see that of all 
the Jardins Anglais I have yet seen. 

The letter you have sent me was from Miss Evelyn with divers 
commissions, Gown, Lace, etc., which I will certainly execute, 
and the money, if I want it you will Jend it me, and indeed all 


that I have from you my dr Papa may be called my allowance 
3B2 
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as when I return I shall have so little occasion for money that all 
I have now may be called advanced if you please. I think I ought 
to make some present to our good friends but don’t know yet what 
it should be, I wish too to bring Mrs. Boscawen something, but 
all that may wait till my departure which I fear is not very near. 
The Duke of Dorset they say is going very soon to England, we 
dine there next Wensday, an honour for which we are no doubt 
oblig’d to Mrs. Leveson’s letter as we have never receiv’d an 
invitation before; going to Versailles every Sunday since I 
receiv'’d and sent the letter has prevented my seeing the Duke. . . . 
I have not yet seen what I have the most curiosity for, the inside 
of a Convent, it is a difficult matter I believe but I hope we shall 
effect it... . 

Thursday morning. In a great hurry, my dearest Father, as 
you will see by my writing, but we go to the Lycee before 
12 o’clock and I defer’d writing to Mrs. Leveson till after I had 
din’d at the Duke’s, which was yesterday. We were about 30, 
all English. His Grace was very civil to me, the Dinner very 
magnificent, and a fine sirloin of Beef gave it a very English air. 
After Coffee and tea we left the Duke’s and went to visit Lady 
Herries. .. . 

Paris, August ye 9th. 

Saturday. . . . I am tolerably dull to-day, and in a fit mood 
for a melancholy sight, such as the Maréchal de Richelieu’s 
funeral, or rather a kind of laying in state, poor old man! I saw 
him not long ago at the Play, he then look’d half in his grave and 
some slight illness pusht him gently into it. 

Tuesday. Here is a long interval in my history, which has 
been full of events since Saturday. I own I long’d much to go to 
Versailles Sunday,’* but appear’d perfectly indifferent about it 
since it was to be attend’d with much trouble. Our neighbours 
the de la Gardes were to go, and talk’d of nothing else. .. . As 
the President (M. de la Garde) loves sights very much he had 
arranged his expedition to Versailles presently and press’d us 
much to join their party, an offer came from somebody else of 
Tickets, and to my great joy it was decided we were to go. The 
President had met some Intendant of the Duc de Penthicore (?) 
at the Palais Royal, who offered him a Room at |’Hotel de 
Toulouse, which was a prize in the lottery, as nothing can be 
worse than the Inns, and at such a time we should most likely 
have dined with Duke Humphrey—whereas we packed up a very 
good cold dinner which we deposited at the Hétel. 

I should first tell you we were up at 4 o’clock in the morning 
to dress and set out for Versailles at a little after six, the road 
was covered with people and carriages and Versailles absolutely 

** For the reception of the Ambassadors from Tippoo Saib. 
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swarmed with people. Arriving so early we obtained admittance 
very easily ; in every room there were seats railed in, leaving only 
a passage near the windows which was all carpeted with Gobelin 
Tapestry ; we were not very well placed at first, several men 
having seized the front row. I was selfish enough to be very well 
pleased when one of the men stationed to preserve order removed 
them all, pour faire place aux Dames, by which means we got 
very good places, and contrived to while away the tedious hours 
till the ceremony began by observing the different people who 
came in, especially les Grands Seigneurs et les Femmes de la 
Cour, who were obliged to pass that way to go to the Presence 
Chamber, where of course they only were admitted, but though 
we could not see the reception of the Ambassadors, it was a charm- 
ing opportunity of seeing la Cour de France etc. All the women 
had looked up their old Gold and Silver Gowns in order to look 
very fine, there were several very pretty women all so well 
dress’d, with a certain air and grace, a tournure (as it is called 
here) very peculiar to them. 

The Queen preceded by Madame, and Mde. Elizabeth the 
King’s sister, was very richly dress’d, she is a fine woman, 
whether she thinks it necessary to put on a stern and haughty 
aspect I know not, but certainly she had it to a great degree, 
something contemptuous and scornful. She had a Tribune near 
the Throne ; soon after her came all the Foreign Ministers, the 
Duke of Dorset walked with the Prussian Minister, I don’t know 
why, but he wore his Ribbon under his coat, Comte Diodaty, 
our Chaton friend, was amongst them, and the old Baron I beat 
so unmercifully at Whisk one night. After the Ambassadors came 
the Prince de Conty, the House of Condé, consisting of the 
Prince, the Duc de Bourbon and his son the Duc d’Enghien, a 
very fine Boy, then the Duc d’Angouléme a little boy dressed up 
like a man, the Comte d’Artois, his Father, followed and then 
Monsieur ** and then the King, rolling along, very finely dress’d 
an immense Diamond in his hat, not the Pitt, but the Regent. 
He look’d grave, and as if he did not half like the Pageant; he 
was followed by L’Archevéque, the Ministers, etc. 

After the King was well seated on his throne arrived the 
Indian Ambassadors, they were preceded by one of their own 
Attendants who carried a sort of gold Portfeuille, containing their 
Credentials, two of them are well looking men, the third very old, 
very well dress’d though not so richly as I expected. They say 
they were much pleas’d with the numbers of people ranged in the 
different apartments ; when they pass’d us they seem’d perfectly 
indifferent to everything, looking neither to the right or to the 


* Louis Stanislas Xavier, Count of Provence, afterwards Louis the 
Eighteenth. 
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left ; they were follow’d by a great number of slaves, who stunk 
of Garlic to that degree it was enough to poison one, and all the 
women scream’d out in one general voice ‘ Ah, Mon Dieu comme 
ils puent.’ The Ambassadors staid but a short time, and then 
return’d in the same order in which they came, as did the Court. 

The Duke of Dorset stopt as he pass’d us, and said the recep- 
tion had been very fine, and advis’d us to make haste into the 
Room to see the Throne, but we were oblig’d to wait the Queen’s 
return, she wore a much more gracious aspect, leading her 
children, her Daughter about 10 years old, and the little Duc de 
Normandie, she had the complaisance to go very slow, and said to 
Madame ‘ doucement ma fille,’ that the people might see them. 
A little attempt at clapping was made, but it did not succeed. 
The King return’d as gay as possible, laughing and talking most 
violently, very glad it was over I dare say. We then endeavour’d 
to follow the Duke of Dorset’s advice but found it quite imprac- 
ticable, the crowd was so great, and the heat so violent, that the 
poor President ‘ who is a man of continual dissolution and thaw’ 
like Falstaffe, was oblig’d to give it up. We walk’d through the 
Apartments, the Gallery was very magnificent indeed, the Carpet 
of Gobelin Tapestry had a fine effect, and the numbers of well 
dress’d people added much to the shew. 

Not having tasted anything since 6 o’clock we were glad to 
return to our Hotel, and our cold Dinner ; we were join’d by a Pro- 
vencal, a friend of the President’s, and a Chef d’Escadre, who had 
once been taken prisoner by the English and spoke with much 
gratitude of the civilities he had met with at Gibraltar; at first I 
thought it was in the last war, but when I found it was in ’57, I 
thought it possible he might have been taken by Admiral Boscawen 
in the action with M. de la Clue. . . After Dinner we return’d 
to the Chateau, the Apartments still crowded with people and the 
Gardens much more, as the Ambassadors were drawn about in a 
sort of covered Chair from one Bosquet to another ; these Bosquets 
are all railed in, and a Swiss stands at the door to guard the 
entrance, which is, however, never refused to well-dress’d persons, 
the rest of the Garden, or as they call it le Parc, is open to every- 
body, and the people press’d so on the Ambassadors I think they 
were in some danger of suffocation. About 8 o’clock we return’d 
to Paris more than half tired to death as you may believe. 

Yesterday we saw the Funeral of the Maréchal de Richelieu ; 
we were at an Hotel opposite to his, so we saw the procession 
perfectly, the walls of the Courts were covered with black and 
escutcheons. It was to begin at 6 o’clock but I think it was 
already dusk when they began to move. The Parish of St. Roch 
came on foot to meet him, or rather to fetch him, and then 
preceded the Body with lighted tapers, singing some Anthems, 
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Trumpets muffled went immediately before the corpse which was 
cover’d with something of a Blue Mantle, and carried by six or 
eight men. A person follow’d immediately with all the ensigns 
of his dignity on a velvet cushion, Coronet, Connétable’s Sword, 
Blue Ribbon, Key as gentleman of the Chamber, etc., then his 
son the Duc de Fronsac, and the Maréchal de Noailles, who 
seem’d so infirm I pitied his being oblig’d to walk so far on the 
rough pavement, the other Maréchaux de France, at least some 
of them, met the Procession at St. Roch, the Maréchal de 
Richelieu’s Parish Church, and from thence accompanied it to the 
Sorbonne where all the family are buried. I hear the service 
lasted so long it was one o’clock in the morning before it ended. 
Les Gardes du Connétablie as they are call’d attended the pro- 
cession for the mob was immense. I was rather disappoint’d in 
the magnificence of the Funeral, but still it was new to me in 
many respects. . 

I must not forget to tell you of a triste visit we paid the other 
night to Vincennes, the Presidente, her two sons, Mrs. Huber 
and me, the wood is dismal enough and the Chateau—oh how 
frightful! I would see a Cachot, and did not lose the horror of it 
for a great while ; it was a small hole with one little window. I 
asked the concierge who had been confined there. M. de la Tude, 
for 26 months he told me, and then there was no window; he 
shewed me the iron rings which chained him, poor man, to the 
floor-and to the bed, and there he lay in utter darkness. You know 
he visits us often, and I wish you could hear him relate the secrets, 
the horrors of his prison house. The man told me he had been 
to see his Dungeon several times, the Maréchal de Beauvan came 
with him once and expressed much indignation at his severe 
treatment. 

The Concierge du Chateau then carried us into a Tower, we 
went up a winding staircase through iron doors and into a less 
horrible prison. It consisted of a large room where they gave 
la question, and little prisons near it, in one of which had been 
confined M. de Mirabeau, in the other the poor Pretender, for six 
weeks because he would not leave Paris. Two stories above us 
had been confined le Duc de Beaufort in the beginning of Anne 
d’ Autriche’s regency, and after him the Princes de Condé, Conty 
and Duc de Longueville. How the Duc de Beaufort made his 
escape I can’t comprehend! The man told us they talk’d of send- 
ing some more prisoners there. I ask’d if he was to have the care 
of them? He hoped not. Would you suffer them to escape? ‘ Ah, 
Madame, je ne m’y opposerai pas ’—Oh the horror of Vincennes! 
Besides the Prison there is a very handsome house in which I 
believe the late King resided after the Death of Louis 14. We 
walk’d a little in the Bois de Vincennes, which does not appear to 
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be within two miles of Paris, and return’d at nine o’clock to dress 
for a great supper where I play’d Whist till I was more than half 
asleep. .. . 

Paris, ye 12th August. 

Yesterday we went to les Italiens, two tolerably pretty Operas, 
the next Box to ours is le Duc de Bourbon’s. He was there, and 
is such a pleasing looking man, I am quite angry with his wife 
for not living with him. She is sister to the Duc d’Orleans, but 
I don’t know their history, only that he has a sweet pretty Hotel 
in the Champs Elisées, and that His Highness lives with his 
Father, the Prince de Condé, in the Palais Bourbon, which I long 
to see par parenthése. 

After we return’d from the Spectacle we visited our neigh- 
bours. M. le President was a good figure drinking Ponche made 
with Champagne out of a Silver Coffee Pot, they told us their 
history which was more amusing than ours, as they had been to 
the Palais Royal, where they had seen les Ambassadeurs de 
Tippoo Saib. The Duc d’Orleans has made in the middle of his 
Garden, a kind of Cirque, an extreme pretty building, devoted to 
some publick amusement, but as yet nobody knows to what, 
except that a great entertainment is to be given in it to these 
Ambassadeurs. M. le President entertain’d me vastly by his 
observations on the singular costume of a Man qui donnait le bras 
a& M. la Duchesse d’Orleans, in black and in Boots. How he 
made us laugh, for we immediately knew this strange Personage 
(which seem’d to have surpris’d him more than the Indians) to be 
the Duke of Dorset. The Ambassadors were presented to the 
Duchess who receiv’d them very graciously, and order’d the doors 
of the Cirque (which you cannot otherwise see without Tickets) to 
be thrown open, it was unlucky we were not there. . . . 

Thursday morning. We were to have gone to Neuilly yester- 
day evening, but as it was wet we chose to go to the Comedie 
Francaise, where Mde. la Presidente had offer’d us places in her 
Box. The first piece we had seen, ‘ L’Optimiste,’ but the second 
was delightful to me, la partie de Chasse d’Henri quatre, it was 
well perform’d, and nothing could be more interesting. From 
thence we went to sup at Mde de Witt’s, where we met a great 
many Exiles. Oh, if you had heard them talk of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and the King of Prussia, and the Prince of Orange, it 
would have entertain’d you as it did me. 

Paris, ye 19th August. 

Yesterday we observ’d the Guet marching about the streets 
more than usual, and when we return’d home found Mr. Huber 
with a face as long as my arm. An Edict had been issued that 
morning to suspend the payment of public interest, that is sup- 
posing you had five hundred pounds Interest to receive in the 
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funds, you would only have 300 paid you now, the rest in paper 
on the Tresor royal to be paid only a twelvemonth hence. A 
deputation from the Caisse d’Escompte (their Bank) was imme- 
diately despatched with the warmest remonstrance to Versailles, 
meantime all Bankers, Merchants, etc., are in the utmost con- 
sternation, and people dread the consequence of such a destructive 
arbitrary measure. There was in consequence of it a great run 
on the Caisse d’Escompte, Mrs. Huber took fright, and sent all 
her notes to be chang’d, one came back all in silver from some 
private house, as nobody could get near the Caisse d’Escompte, so 
many people were there on the same errand, and there is hardly 
a Louis d’or to be seen. We shall be very impatient for news 
to-day, it is a most interesting time, and I would not be the 
Minister for anything, power or money could give me. 

But to talk a little of my own politicks which I am sure will 
be more interesting to you, I owe you a great deal of my history. 
To begin from Thursday when I dispatch’d my last immense 
volume there was no Lyceum owing to Mr. Garat’s illness, we 
visited Lady Herries, who lives the other side the river, opposite 
the Pont Royal. In the evening we went with Mde la Presi- 
dente, and her two sons, to Moulceau, a house quite in the 
Suburbs of Paris, belonging to the Duke of Orleans We only 
saw the garden which is call’d English, but I had to protest 
according to custom against a windmill, ruins, dirty twisting 
rivulet and a thousand other absurdities which they think as 
necessary to an English garden as green grass and uncut trees. 
What delighted me was a dairy and an English Dairy maid, and 
what is more a Surrey woman coming from Farnham; she was 
still more delighted to meet with her country women and thought 
she could never give us cream enough or butter or milk, or what- 
ever we chose to have. She told us she did not wish to return to 
England as they were all English servants there, and she was 
married to one of them, they are quite a little English colony. 
She hardly ever went to Paris, though they are just without its 
Gates. 

Sunday we din’d at Passy at Mde. Grand’s, a great dinner, 
the Herries and a thousand other people, at our return home we 
found M. and Mde. de Witt, they staid and drank tea with us. 
M. de Witt accuses England of all the war which is ready to 
embroil the North and assured me Admiral Gower was gone with 
his Squadron to the Baltic. Yesterday all this melancholy busi- 
ness happen’d at the Change, however it did not prevent the 
Playhouse being as full as usual, we went with Mdme. de Witt 
to the Italiens, and she afterwards return’d with us to our Hotel, 
and waited M. de Witt’s arrival from Versailles. Everybody flew 
at him for news, but he even had not heard of this dreadful 
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Edict, a general alarm and panic prevails, a general Bankruptcy 
is expected, nothing can be more melancholy. 

Wensday morning. If I could have foreseen any probable 
time when our friends would leave Paris, I would have endea- 
vour’d to wait for them, but indeed that is now more distant 
than ever I am sorry to say, for in the present distress’d state of 
affairs, nobody can attend to Private or any lesser matters of the 
State, all is in confusion. Yesterday morning we pass’d through 
the Palais Royal, all the people were in groups, whispering their 
fears, one gentleman we met who exclaimed ‘ Good God, still 
here ladies? why don’t you fly this unfortunate Country? how can 
you (who are not obliged to) stay one moment amongst a people 
devoted to destruction?’ He quite frighted me, and I look’d 
behind me to see if there was no spy at my elbow, for they say 
the night before several people were taken up in the Palais Royal, 
and yet strange to tell, the Opera was as full as ever, not that 
we were there, but the President came to us from thence and told 
us so. Mr. Huber seem’d so unhappy at dinner, I could not help 
fearing he had money in these funds, but I find it is in the India 
Company, which is reckon’d the safest, though of course the 
Stock is fallen considerably, the other funds fell yesterday from 
600 to 400, many people were oblig’d to sell out, even at that 
losing rate. Mr. Huber was told last night, that to-day the 
Change and the Caisse d’Escompte would be shut up by an 
Arrét royal but that people would be oblig’d to take the notes of 
the latter in payment. How it will all end nobody can guess. 

Wensday night. We went this morning to a Breakfast at 
Lady Herries’ and from thence to a Convent where we saw a 
young woman of twenty take the veil. I cannot say she seem’d 
much affected neither did her parents, for my part I could not 
help crying, and wonder’d what I would take to do the same. 
We saw the inside of the Convent, the Cells, etc., which are very 
neat little Rooms, a very good Garden and Poultry yard, every- 
thing very comfortable but so melancholy I cannot get rid of the 
horror of it. We return’d to a late Dinner and then walk’d 
on the Boulevard. Affairs wear a better aspect, the Caisse 
d’Escompte is open but no cash is paid, nothing but notes. I 
send the King’s arrét for the Chev. de Pougens who perhaps will 
be glad to see it... . 

Paris, August ye 16th. 

Saturday. I have so much pleasure in writing to my absent 
Friends that I begin another letter to you my dearest Father, 
almost as soon as I have dispatch’d an immense volume to my 
Brother, whose kind intention of fetching me I feel very sensibly, 
at the same time that I wish most sincerely I may find the means 
of returning without giving him so much trouble, if it would 
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give him any pleasure to pass a week at Paris instead of a day, 
I should not have so many scruples, but as it is I am very anxious 
to hear of somebody who would be troubled with me, but how 
difficult that is, and besides, with entire strangers how unplea- 
sant! and what an obligation! .. . 

Monday morning. All the first part of my letter was written 
before I receiv’d my Brother’s very kind intention of fetching 
me himself, at least before I knew that he would not dislike it, 
now I can only tell you my dearest Father the very great pleasure 
such a determination gives me, in the first place I shall be 
delighted to shew him a little of Paris and in the next I shall be 
too happy to return with such a safe and such a kind protector. 
. . . L hope he will stay a week with us at least, not that I shall 
not be ready to set out directly, but I should like to amuse him 
a little in return for his great goodness in coming so far to oblige 
me. He will have a very good Room in this Hotel, and for his 
servant too, and we have already form’d various plans for his 
amusement, seeing Paris in the morning and going to spectacles 
in the evening. 

We hear the Duke of Dorset is not to return and that Sir 
James Harris is to be made a Peer, and to be sent here. M. and 
Mde de Witt came to see us yesterday evening and M. de Witt 
told us L’Amiral Gower was gone into the Baltic with his 
Squadron, for my part I fancy he is quietly at Bill Hill by this 
time. . . . Oh, how glad I shall be to find myself once more at 
dear Marsh Gate talking over with you all the pleasures of my 
Journey, which would have been too perfect had it not been 
mixed with some uneasy apprehensions. Adieu my dearest 


Father, ever most dutifully and most gratefully yours, 
FE, J. Saver. 


A few years later Miss Sayer married the Chevalier de 
Pougens, whose name has already appeared in these letters, and 
who for some time had been staying near Richmond: M. de 
Pougens was a distinguished man of letters and a prominent 
member of the Royal Institute of Paris. He acted for many years 
as Literary Counsellor to the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
widow of the Emperor Paul, and was frequently consulted by 
the leading French writers of the day. M. and Madame de 
Pougens resided at Vauxbuin near Soissons, and it was there 
that Madame de Pougens, who outlived her husband, spent the 
remainder of her long and happy life. Beloved and respected 
by a wide circle of friends and relations both in England and in 
the country of her adoption, she reached the great age of ninety- 
three, retaining her faculties and much of her activity to the last. 
In 1845 she writes: ‘ My health, thank God, is still wonderfully 
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good. I have been racing in the garden for an hour without being 
tired, still at past eighty-eight one must be prepared... .’ 
And, in a letter written in her ninety-third year, not many 
months before her death, we find her saying ‘I have been walk- 
ing this morning in the garden as usual. ... My eyes still 
continue pretty good and I can still read my book.’ Madame de 
Pougens died at Vauxbuin in 1850 and was buried by the side 
of her mother in the family vault of the Evelyns at Godstone 
in Surrey. 
FLORENCE KINLOCH-COOKE. 








THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE 
MAKING 


A CHANGE has been manifested in the policy of the United States 
which merits and will receive the closest attention in this country 
and throughout the world. A course has been adopted which is 
intended to raise the Republic to the rank of the second Naval 
Power. ‘America first and America efficient’ is the watchword of 
Judge Hughes in his candidature for the Presidency. Build this 
second greatest Navy with the intention of ‘ upholding our rights 
everywhere and all the time!’ All the arts of the politician are 
employed by the Republicans in the presidential campaign to 
represent President Wilson as a Democrat weakling, whose outer 
administration has been a ‘ travesty of international policy.’ It is 
he who is responsible for the Mexican imbroglio and other com- 
plications. At his door is laid the heavy charge of having paltered 
with the Lusitania question, and he is directly accused of having 
brought about the outrage by failing to convince foreign nations 
beforehand that they would be held to strict accountability. In 
the sphere of practical politics all the arguments of the Republican 
party imply and directly lead to the constitution of a Navy which 
shall not be inferior to any other in the world, the British Navy 
alone excepted. 

But it is significant to observe that this is not less the policy 
of President Wilson, who, though proclaiming himself a lover of 
peace, has been compelled by the force of circumstances to recog- 
nise a new situation, and to lay aside his original aspirations for 
the arbitrament of quarrels and the Federation of the World. 
President Wilson is an honest man, but the unmistakable direc- 
tion of public opinion has doubtless been a counsel of prudence to 
him and to Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, in the 
matter of naval preparedness. It is their naval programme, at 
least, that holds the field. When Judge Hughes was speaking at 
Tacoma (Wash.) he said that he would not shrink even from 
war, if war was necessary, for the protection of American citizens 
abroad. He was compelled to admit, however, that the Democrats 
were pledged essentially to the same policy if the German sub- 
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marine campaign should be renewed, but his plea is that he will 
ensure that the policy shall be real and effective. The States are 
to be made in every respect fully ready and prepared. 

The unanimity with which the opposing parties advocate the 
adoption of a strong naval policy is the most remarkable feature 
of the situation, and the steps already sanctioned by Congress will 
certainly introduce a new and powerful factor into the strategic 
balance of the world. For the first time in the history of the 
country a continuous naval programme has been approved, and 
the warning voice of the General Naval Board, which may be 
regarded as a sort of advisory Board of Admiralty, having long 
been a voice crying in the wilderness, has at length obtained a 
hearing. The country, or that part of it which is articulate and 
favours the Allies, had in fact reached such a state of mind that 
it would not any longer tolerate anything derogatory to the -posi- 
tion of the United States among the world Powers. The rank 
and file of all parties and the vigilance of some leaders of opinion 
forced a reluctant Congress to action. There had been a sense of 
real aumiliation at the attitude of non-resistance which seemed 
to have inspired Mr. Wilson’s policy with regard to Germany. It 
was said that Americans were apparently more concerned in the 
acquisition of dollars than with the rights of humanity, and that 
the accumulation of wealth went on, and indeed in part arose from 
the agonising struggle of the Old World, in which, however, no 
human interest was displayed. This latter allegation was not true, 
as all people know who are acquainted with the good work done 
by Americans in several theatres of the War. The result of the . 
agitation was such that an energetic campaign was set on foot 
against shiftless unreadiness. A ‘ preparedness movement’ grew 
out of it, and everywhere up and down the country honest citizens, 
with more or less intelligence, were to be seen training and drilling 
with vague hopes of some kind of organisation. Threats which 
were not made good had deeply humiliated the country. Accord- 
ingly sums are to be spent which exceed the ordinary revenue of 
the United States for any year preceding 1911, which almost 
double the cost of the Panama Canal, and which exceed more 
than two thirds of the value of the whole of the wheat crop of the 
States. 

Mr. W. G. Fitzgerald showed in the August number of this 
Review * the nature of American ‘opinion’ and the curiously 
mixed motives which go to the constitution of what is called the 
United States policy. As he truly said, the problems of Maine 
are as far apart from those of Montana as are those of Ireland 
from those of Albania, and what could a State like Mississippi, in 
which the negroes outnumber the whites, have in common with 

**The Apathy of America,’ Nineteenth Century and After, August 1916. 
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cultured Massachusetts? Moreover, how far was the fling from 
the alligators and palms of Florida to the wolf-haunted, icy flats 
of Minnesota! Nevertheless, amid all the divagations of the Press 
and the politicians, and all the arguments of opposing piatforms, 
there is traceable a new and direct line of policy. 

The German semi-official Nauticus acutely pointed out, indeed, 
in 1914, that Republicans and Democrats may come and go, but 
that the forward policy of the country remains unchanged. Presi- 
dent Wilson came in with the Democrats in March 1913, but the 
Democratic party men, brought into touch with practical responsi- 
bilities, were content to pour oratorical blessings on ‘ unprepared- 
ness ’ while they looked after national interests in defence all the 
time, and, except in regard to the tariff, few changes occurred. 
Japan was still energetically resisted in the matter of California, 
and ‘ by countenancing a sanguinary revolution and occupying the 
territory of a foreign State,’ said the German writer, the United 
States sought to remove an inconvenient President. Moreover, 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a ‘ naval holiday ’ found support in 
Congress, but the Secretary for the Navy brought in a programme 
for the year of two battleships, while the Republican party in 
the last two years of their government had provided for only one 
battleship in each year. 

The belief is widespread in the United States that Germany 
is the potential enemy, and that naval policy must be directed 
to preparations for German attack. Papers like the New York 
Herald and New York World adopt this point of view very 
strongly, and often attack the Germans with all the vigour of the 
Allies. The attitude of the United States Government with regard 
to the acquisition of the Danish West Indian Islands resulted 
from apprehension of German intrusion in that quarter. Great 
alarm was caused by the German submarine campaign, and 
probably even more by the malign activities of Captain von Papen 
and Captain Boy-Ed. 


To explain the situation we have only to look to Germany [says the 
World). The United States is arming because it is suspicious of Germany— 
not the German people, but the class which has made the German name 
terrible in Belgium, in France, in Serbia, and in Armenia; which has 
made treaties and laws a byword, and which even now is studiously 
instructing an oncoming generation in hostility to ourselves. The American 
people and their representatives assume these unprecedented burdens 
because they have no faith in the war party that rules the German 
Empire; because they are not certain how such a peace as may presently 
be arranged in Europe will change conditions materially, and because 
they know that any composition of Germany’s difficulties to-day or 
tc-morrow will not remove the deep-seated hatred of America and the 
thirst for revenge which Junkerism has encouraged. This is the truth of 
the matter. The hundreds of millions that we are voting for defence are 
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the price that we are to pay for security because Germany proved herself 
a bad neighbour. 


There has been undoubtedly great resentment at those who, 
in the words of President Wilson, had followed tragedy by tragedy 
in a manner ‘incompatible with the principles of humanity, the 
long-established and incontrovertible rights of neutrals, and the 
sacred immunities of non-combatants,’ compelling him to threaten 
to ‘sever diplomatic relations with the Government of the 
German Empire altogether.’ On another occasion he said 
the Germans ‘have poured the poison of disloyalty into the 
very arteries of our (American) national life, and have sought to 
bring the authority and good name of our Government into 
contempt, to destroy our industries, and to debase our politics 
to the uses of foreign intrigue.’ Probably ninety-five per cent. 
of Americans of British and Allied descent sympathise heart 
and soul with the Allies, but there are ten millions of people of 
German origin in the States, of whom nearly two million 
have votes, mainly in the States of New York, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
New Jersey, California, Nebraska, Kansas, and North and 
South Dakota, and these people have their propaganda in eight 
hundred newspapers printed in German, while large numbers of 
papers in the English language support the German cause 
throughout the States. 

Many things have conduced to the attitude of Congress on the 
naval question. The impotence of the Republic had become 
apparent to thinking Americans, and the excitement and agita- 
tion of the War afford the opportunity that has long been sought 
to bring about a great naval expansion. The whole country 
buzzes with the work of the War, and the Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine are pressing forward together. Never has such a 
movement of opinion been witnessed in the United States. The 
German submarine campaign, the British blockade, and suspicion 
of our Japanese Ally have all been used to wring from the hitherto 
reluctant Congress the supplies that are required. As we have suf- 
fered, so may the United States suffer! Proximus ardet Ucalegon ! 
That which before was refused has now been granted, and the 
American Naval Bill was pushed through Congress by means of 
a vigorous Press and platform campaign, much as the original 
German Navy Law was pressed through the previously unwilling 
Reichstag by the agitation of the Press and the leagues and the 
unremitting literary campaign of the Imperial Navy Office. 

Prince Biilow? expresses the keenest disappointment at the 
attitude of the United States Government during the War. 


* Deutsche Politik, 1916, pp. 47-51. 
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Germans in the States have been loyal to their country, he says, 
and have stood their Feuerprobe. He declared in the Reichstag 
in February 1899 that he could see no reason why friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and the United States should not be of 
the best, and he is of the same opinion still. Did not the Kaiser 
cultivate personal friendship with President Roosevelt—quantum 
mutatus ab illo !—and was not there an interchange of professors 
between the two countries? Has not the Deutsch-Amerikanischer 
Nationalbund done all it could to stimulate good relations, and 
yet what is the attitude of the United States Government? The 
hectoring of the German Government by President Wilson and 
Mr. Lansing on the submarine question ‘stands alone in the 
history of diplomatic relations.’ The Prince sadly admits, too, 
that opinion among English-speaking Americans has gone solid 
for the Allies, and he has read with sorrow of the swaggering 
attitude of American banks, like that of a New York bank, which 
reported, in July 1915, that ‘ gold was flowing to us from every 
part of the world, the imports of the past six months beating all 
records in our financial history.’ 

It would be an error to suppose that the great plan of Ameri- 
can naval expansion, urged by the General Naval Board, pre- 
sented by the Naval Secretary, adopted by the House of 
Representatives as a five years’ programme, and sanctioned by 
the Senate with expedition to be completed within three years, as 
@ first instalment, is inspired solely by suspicion of Germany. 
The causes lie deeper and are wider in their elements. Senator 
Swanson, of Virginia, set forth very forcibly the naval needs of 
the United States in his support of the Naval Bill, and his argu- 
ments are very significant, though he employed the arts of the 
politician, in using the emotions and prejudices of the time, to 
enforce some of them. 

He declared that the necessity for an adequate Navy was 
greater than ever before in American history. The time had 
passed in the history of the world when any nation could success- 
fully lead an isolated life. All parts of the habitable globe in 
times of peace were closely connected. The development and 
prosperity of every nation was largely dependent upon its foreign 
commerce. For any civilised. nation to be denied access to the 
seas for the sale and purchase of commodities would mean its 
financial bankruptcy and ruin. Especially was this true of the 
United States, whose exports exceeded those of any nation. Great 
crops of tobacco, cotton, wheat, and corn would find no profitable 
sale unless the merchants had access to the seas to sell them in 
foreign markets. Vast meat products would spoil but for foreign 
trade. Immense manufacturing and mining industries would 
languish except for the great outlet found in foreign countries 
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for the surplus. There was not a citizen in the Republic, he said, 
whose material prosperity was not more or less dependent upon 
the Navy. 


The unjust restrictions that Great Britain has imposed upon our 
commerce during the progress of this War further emphasise to us the 
necessity of having a navy large enough to demand and enforce our rights. 
In modern commerce, with its varied trade complexities, the nation that 
is helpless upon the seas is the prey of all marauders and has its future 
destiny directed by others. . . . The Central and South American States 
have not been the subject of spoliation by European Powers only because 
the United States has maintained as its declared foreign policy the great 
Monroe doctrine, which protects these from European aggression, and 
because the United States at that time, in comparison with existing naval 
conditions, and on account of the mutual mistrust of other nations, had 
naval power sufficient to enforce this doctrine if challenged. Before the 
shadows of this impending War arose our Navy was safely the second in 
the world, and we were respected and feared. Are we foolish enough to 
suppose that this aggressive spirit of the European Powers has been 
satiated and will cease at the termination of this War? ... Are we 
foolish enough to believe that this nation, with its vast wealth and unsur- 
passed possibilities—the object of envy and jealousy of other nations—can 
be safe if we permit ourselves to become a fourth or fifth rate naval 
Power? Are we simple-minded enough to risk our national safety to the 
chances of their mutual jealousies and enmities? Could this restrain 
each of them when the destruction of our Navy would mean the overthrow 
of the Monroe doctrine and the opening up to them of Central and 
South America for the purpose of exploitation and spoliation? Has not 
one of these nations disputed the Monroe doctrine, and only needed a 
sufficient navy to challenge it? Have we not an aggressive Eastern neigh- 
bour who looks with covetous eyes upon our Philippine possessions? Are 
we weak-minded enough to imagine that we can control the Panama Canal 
for our own advantage and profit unless we have a Navy sufficient fully 
to protect it? Are we going to permit the 300,000,000 dollars we expended 
in this great enterprise to be appropriated by other nations with superior 
naval strength ? 


Senator Swanson warned his compatriots not to be so foolish 
as to trust all of their nation’s rights and their national safety 
and independence to treaties and arbitration tribunals. Recent 
history had shown that nations, when self-interest demanded, 
looked upon treaties as simple paper documents to be disregarded. 
The ink was scarcely dry which fixed the signature of Russia and 
Japan to the Hague arbitration treaty before they were engaged 
in a terrific war to see which should be the successful despoiler of 
large Provinces belonging to the Chinese Empire! Italy, he said, 
was not restrained by her solemn pledge of peace and arbitration 
made to Turkey from seeking to enrich herself by the acquisition 
of Tripoli. No pledge, he averred, made by Russia and Great 
Britain to Persia ‘restrained them from dividing among them- 
selves that helpless nation.’ Germany had by treaty pledged to 
Belgium integrity of territory and neutrality, but this did not 
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save her from flagrant invasion. The Allied Powers, he said, had 
guaranteed neutrality to Greece, but this did not prevent them, 
when military advantages demanded, from seizing her territory 
and using it for their military activities. Treaties and justice 
had ceased to be barriers against military aggression and ambition. 
For this reason he warned the Senate to realise that all American 
rights, the preservation of American institutions, the possession 
of wealth, and the enjoyment of foreign commerce, the continua- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, and the ownership of the Panama 
Canal were dependent upon the strong national arm, manifested 
and exercised through the Navy. The Germans were restless in 
their endeavours to secure economic control in regions which it 
was the duty of the United States to preserve in political and 
financial independence. ‘The future of this mighty Republic 
lies upon the seas.” The German Emperor had used the like 
words, and the exponents of the German: Navy Law had never 
spoken more forcibly. Senator Swanson is only one of many who 
have held such language, and, notwithstanding American sym- 
pathy with the Allies, it cannot be said that the Congressional 
Records always afford pleasant reading to Englishmen. 

The War has evidently proved the opportunity of those who 
foresee grave dangers to the American commonwealth, and advo- 
cate great naval expansion as a safeguard. President Wilson did 
not withstand the drift of public opinion. Even Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, became a strong Navy man. He 
had done a great deal to undermine the spirit of the United States 
Navy. His peculiar views concerning the Navy as a temperance 
institution, every ship a ‘school in which youths would have 
opportunities of improving their minds,’ and the whole Fleet a 
‘great naval university,’ had made it ridiculous. Mr. Meyer, his 
predecessor, had found the need of bringing naval opinion to bear 
on naval policy, and had therefore instituted the offices of naval 
‘ Aids’ or ‘ Chiefs,’ who were officers of great experience. But 
to Mr. Daniels it appeared that these officers had become too 
powerful, and accordingly he set himself to limit their functions. 
This brought him into violent conflict with Rear-Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske, Chief of Operations, whose duties were those of a Chief 
of the Naval Staff, and that officer resigned. This conflict, in 
association with other acts of the Naval Secretary, profoundly 
discouraged the United States Navy, and struck a blow at its 
moral. 

But in the sphere of practical politics the Secretary became 
the exponent of a new and forward policy, neglecting only the 
personal side of the question, until its importance was forced upon 
him. For the first time in the Report of a Secretary of the Navy 
(December 1, 1915) a plan was submitted which covered not 
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only the necessities of the immediate future, but had been 
extended to cover a period of five years—since reduced to three 
years. Nothing, said Mr. Daniels, was to be gained by panic 
expenditure in the haste of threatened or actual war, and still 
less by sudden fluctuations and unexpected changes in policy. At 
first the Secretary thought of a ten-years’ programme, but other 
counsels afterwards prevailed. 

Among the deep and hidden currents which influence this 
policy suspicion of Japan runs strongest and is most persistent. 
It ranks at least equally with any fear that has been created of 
German intentions. Various considerations of a naval and com- 
mercial order turned attention to the Pacific and led to the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Admiral Mahan said the main- 
tenance of the Canal in effective operation was one of the large 
elements in the future development of sea-power in the Pacific. 
There existed no similar condition of dependence upon a canal 
anywhere else. The Suez Canal gave to Great Britain an interior 
route to India and her Australasian Dominions, ‘ but the exist- 
ence of the British Empire does not depend upon that route as 
vitally as the ability of our thickly settled Atlantic coast to come 
to the aid of the Pacific depends upon Panama.’ The Hawaiian 
group, he said, was undoubtedly an outpost of the United States 
of the first importance to the security of the Pacific coast from 
attack, but without the protection of a powerful Fleet in the Pacific 
its sitnation was peculiarly vulnerable. 


During the eighteenth century [said Mahan] Great Britain at Gibraltar 
held the entrance of the Mediterranean successfully against all comers ; 
but in the same period she twice lost Minorca, an outpost like Hawaii, 
because the Navy was ‘too heavily engaged in the Atlantic, and the land 
forces elsewhere, to afford relief. In case of the fall of Pearl Harbour, 
where the defence of Hawaii is concentrated, an enemy temporarily superigr 
to the United States in local naval force would become possessed of a 
fortified permanent base of operations within half-steaming distance of 
the Pacific shore. On that shore, in furtherance of his designs, he could 
establish temporary depéts for coaling and repairs, as Japan in the retent 
war did at the Elliott Islands, sixty miles from Port Arthur, then the 
decisive objective of her military and naval operations. Such advanced 
temporary positions need a permanent base not too far distant, such as 
the Japanese home ports, Sasebo and Kure, afford the Elliott Islands, 
and as Pearl Harbour, in the instance considered, would to a Navy 


resting upon it.* 

Ten years ago the ineradicable opinion of the average Cali- 
fornian was that war with Japan would come within five years. 
It was believed that Japan desired to possess the Philippines and 
Hawaii, and that, as soon as she recovered financial strength, she 
would seek a pretext for war. There was newspaper agitation in 


* Armaments and Arbitration, p. 165. 
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both countries in and about the year 1907. Admiral Sakamoto 
was alleged to have belittled the American Navy, the Press took 
the matter up, and the United States Government was urged to 
send the battle fleet to the Philippines. It was gravely argued 
that Great Britain was pledged to go to the assistance of her ally 
in case of war, which it was assumed would be provoked by Japan. 
Stirring orations were delivered in the rival countries, and each 
set about to boycott the citizens of the other. How far bluff 
entered originally into the great world cruise of the United States 
Fleet in 1908 it would be impossible to determine. Mr. Roose- 
velt, then President, said that the Pacific coast was as much a 
part of the United States as the Atlantic coast, and the man in 
the street asked, therefore, how Japan or any other nation could 
question the right of the American Government to send its fleet 
into its own waters? There is no evidence that the Japanese 
Government ever questioned that right. The Navy Department 
represented the cruise as an exercise on a large scale, highly 
advantageous as a test of the material of the Navy, and a great 
and valuable experience for officers and men. Undoubtedly it 
had that intention and, whatever agitation arose from the Yellow 
Press and the platform, the Governments took no steps that could 
foment a quarrel. As a matter of fact, the situation had lost its 
acute character before the fleet sailed. It visited Australian and 
New Zealand ports, Yokohama, Amoy, Ceylon, and the Medi- 
terranean, and returned to Hampton Roads, after having steamed 
45,000 miles and having contributed more to international amity 
than to the cause of quarrel between the United States and Japan. 

Before the end of 1908 the excitement had died down, and 
riots and outrages in San Francisco were at an end. The United 
States and Japan, after negotiations in which Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Root played a pacific part, made a joint declaration of har- 
monious purposes in the Pacific, and of their desire to extend the 
full and peaceful development of the commerce of the countries 
that bordered it, and especially to avoid entanglements in China. 
The migration of Japanese labour to the Western border was 
checked. 

But still the Californians were not satisfied, and one of Mr. 
Wilson’s earliest problems was to prevent the State of California 
from discriminating against the rights of the Japanese who were 
already settled in the country. He was very apprehensive regard- 
ing the outcome of the difficulty. There was again talk of war 
with Japan in 1913, and his professional advisers of the Navy 
Department and the Naval War College were all in favour of 
stationing the Fleet in the Pacific and strengthening the garrison 
of Hawaii. The Federal Government was weak in its control, as 
was the Japanese ministry, and the jingo populations on both sides 
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of the Pacific were again agitating in the direction of war. Count 
Hayashi had placed the situation quite plainly before President 
Taft. 

My people [he said] have grown much in national stature. They have 
won successes, civil and military. They have a deep love for their country 
and for their fellow-countrymen, and perhaps they have what you will call 
self-conceit. However this may be, their sensitiveness as a nation has 
increased, and it makes them deeply resent an injustice or an invidious 
discrimination against them in a foreign country by a foreign people. 


Even in the present year questions of such discrimination have 
been raised, and bitter feeling was caused in Japan by a proposal 
made by the House of Representatives to rank the Japanese and 
the Hindus in one objectionable class together. 

Changes in international politics are sometimes kaleidoscopic 
in their sudden and violent changes. Deep and hidden currents 
direct them which are rarely reflected in the Press, and never 
expressed in the legislatures of any country. Whatever pro- 
German papers may say in the United States, whatever protests 
against our blockade may emanate from cotton-growers, whatever 
objections may be raised to ‘taking orders from any country 
outside our own,’ as an Ohio Congressman expressed it, there 
exists the strongest bond between the British Empire and the 
United States. The principles that actuate them, and the 
common interests which are theirs, forbid any deeply seated 
hostility between them. Far-seeing Americans are peering 
into the future. They are looking to a new grouping of the 
Powers. They have never liked our alliance with Japan, except 
from the point of view that it might exercise a restraining influ- 
ence, and abate the tension in the Pacific. Dimly foreseen is a 
recurrence to the old policy of Bismarck, which created and 
maintained the now extinct Triple Alliance, and yet maintained 
a firm understanding with Russia. It is feared, or even antici- 
pated, that after the War there may be a rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia. There are thinkers in America who believe 
that the ultimate interests of Russia may bind her to Germany 
rather than to ourselves. They are looking over and beyond the 
causes and character of the present,war. They are dabbling, 
in the phrase of Prince Biilow, in the boundless, and he might 
have added uncharted, ocean of political conjecture. But their 
speculations undoubtedly colour the atmosphere of American 
policy, and it was not without a shock that they found Japan 
united by a firm alliance to Russia, supplying her with war 
material and raising a loan for her purposes. Germany, Russia, 
and Japan seem to group themselves in American eyes in a 
probable alliance of the future, and, therefore, knowing well that 
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they cannot preserve their detachment from world affairs, they 
turn naturally to the French and ourselves. 

Suspicion of Japan is indeed not concealed. That country is 
poor and burdened, but the Japanese Government is increasing 
both its naval and military forces. The Japanese are threatening 
the integrity of the Monroe doctrine and are supposed to have had 
a purpose of interfering in Mexico. Early in the war a com- 
mander in the Japanese Navy, whom the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia described as ‘Japan’s Bernhardi,’ published a popular 
book, entitled Tsugo-no Issen (The War to Come), in which he 
asked, if the arrogance of the Americans towards the Japanese 
continued, and if Japan’s Navy remained unready, how could the 
Pacific remain calm and tranquil for years to come? Americans on 
their part have discovered a militarist caste in Japan, of whom 
Dr. W. E. Griffs says, in The Japanese Nation in Evolution, 
that they present the greatest danger, because the masses are 
dumb, and, under the plea of ‘ necessity,’ ‘danger,’ or ‘the 
glory of Japan beyond the seas,’ they may ‘ exalt the sword as the 
sacred element of the nation.’ Little has been heard of the 
Pacific question during the War, but it has agitated opinion in 
the United States with undiminished vigour, and has been em- 
ployed, as a valuable auxiliary, by all those who, in the Press or 
the committees of the House and the Senate, have carried on the 
new naval campaign. 

Having analysed the tendencies that are at work in the 
commonwealth of the great Republic, it remains to show what 
is their outcome in the programme of naval expansion. In 
1903 the General Board of the Navy advocated a continuous 
building programme, which would have provided an establish- 
ment of forty-eight battleships by 1919, but it was of no effect, 
and for ten years remained a secret document. In March 1913 
the Board entered a protest, declaring that there was not and 
never had been in any true sense a naval policy of the Govern- 
ment. The existing fleet was the ‘growth of an inadequately 
expressed public opinion.’ It had followed the law of expediency 
to meet temporary emergencies, and had no relation to the true 
meaning of naval power. The shortage of ships and men had 
become a positive danger. Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, declared that President Taft’s ‘ great 
mobilisation’ in New York Harbour in 1912 was farcical, and 
that ‘the time for knocking had gone by, and that the time for 
boosting had come.’ A real sense of danger, a sentiment of 
national pride, not unmixed with imperial ambition, and the 
clamorous voices of those who were interested in war industries of 
many kinds, all conduced to press the naval schemes forward. 
The Secretary’s five-years’ scheme, which was sanctioned by the 
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President, proposed the laying down of 10 battleships (2 in each 
year), 6 battle-cruisers (of which 2 in the first year), 10 scout- 
cruisers, 50 destroyers, 100 submarines, and certain auxiliaries, 
making a total of 185 vessels of all classes. 

But there were the customary wrangles in the committees of 
the House and the Senate, out of which ultimately grew a sharp 
contest between the Republicans and the Democrats as to who 
should have credit for a sufficient defence programme. Congress- 
men who had been ‘ Little Navyites’ found themselves, to their 
own surprise, voting for unparalleled programmes. For the sake 
of clearness it may be well to set out in a short table the plans 
of the various authorities as they concern the principal classes 
of vessels for the first year of construction. 


— Battleships Fm na Scouts |Submarines| Destroyers 





Naval Secretary 2 
General Board 5 ‘ 4 
House Naval Committee. _ 
Republican minority : 2 
Senate Naval Committee . 4 


The latter programme has finally been adopted as part of the 
five-years’ programme, but, as the result of a conference, the 
decision was arrived at, and was approved by President Wilson, 
to reduce the period allowed for completion of the ships from 
five years to three. The schemes extend much further, their 
purpose being to create an establishment and maintain it by 
the building of new ships in place of old ones. The Naval Bill, 
as passed by the Senate and finally sanctioned, called for the 
expenditure, in the first year, of the largest sum ever recorded to 
have been outlaid by any Power for naval purposes in a single year, 
viz. 63,160,0001., being 9,160,000/. more than the House of 
Representatives had contemplated. Taking into account exist- 
ing ships and ships under construction which will be effective on 
the lst of January 1919, the United States Navy will consist at 
that date of 27 first-class battleships, 6 battle-cruisers, 25 second- 
line pre-Dreadnoughts, 10 armoured cruisers, 31 other cruisers, 
108 destroyers, and 175 various submarines, besides old monitors, 
gunboats, auxiliaries, etc. Six additional Dreadnought battleships 
and two battle-cruisers will have to be laid down in the two subse- 
quent years, as well as other vessels, and the total expenditure 
will be about 103,000,000. 

A remarkable feature of the scheme is the building of battle- 
cruisers, which are new to the United States Navy. After the 
Jutland Battle, Secretary Daniels took alarm, and asked officers 
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who had previously reported in favour of them to reconsider their 
opinions. Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight, President of the 
Naval War College, said he saw no reason to alter his view. In the 
Jutland engagement ‘the battle-cruisers were doing the work of 
battleships, for which they were not designed, and they paid a 
penalty which was more or less inevitable.’ If Admiral Jellicoe 
had attained decisive success that would have been due entirely 
to the battle-cruisers, and thus they were the reverse of discredited. 
They had assumed a new function. Captain William D. Sims, 
of the Nevada, whose opinion seems to have carried considerable 
weight, took the same view, basing his opinion on rather 
different grounds. His arguments were embodied in a secret 
report which, however, was published in the New York Herald 
and other papers, and therefore may be quoted here. Captain 
Sims contended that our battle-cruisers had not been compelled 
by strategical necessity to accept engagement with the German 
battleships. 

The contention of British writers that the sacrifice of the battle-cruiser 
squadron in fighting a delaying action against battleships late in the 
afternoon was justified in the hope of bringing on a general action between 
the main fleets is not believed to be sound, and this for the simple reason 
that the military situation did not require the British Fleet to fight a 
decisive action, or any action at all, because they already had practically 
as complete control of the sea as would have resulted from the defeat of 
the enemy fleet. Control of the sea is accomplished when the enemy fleet 
is defeated or ‘contained,’ and the German Fleet had been ‘contained’ 
since the beginning of the War, is now ‘contained,’ and doubtless will 
remain so.‘ 

His conclusion, however, was the same as that of Rear- 
Admiral Knight. He said that naval critics in the United States, 
and also in Germany, were surprised at the extraordinary resist- 
ance which battle-cruisers had displayed, and the extraordinary 
amount of damage they could inflict even upon battleships. In 
fact, he regarded the evidence of their value as having been 
enhanced and not diminished by the battle, and that was the 
essential point. 


We see, therefore, the United States preparing to become, 
within a few years, the second Naval Power in the world, 
possessing battleships carrying 16 in. guns, battle-cruisers steam- 


* Admiral Dewey and Rear-Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich spoke in like terms 
of the events of the Jutland Battle. But it should be observed that these 
American officers expressed their views without being in possession of a full 
understanding of the engagement. Their support of the building of battle- 
cruisers was justified, but not on the ground that our battle-cruisers were doing 
the work of battleships. Those of them which were sunk in the battle, were 
sunk, not in action with the German battleships, but with Admiral Hipper’s 
battle-cruisers, owing, as is held in British naval circles, to some exceedingly 
unlucky chance shots. 
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ing at 35 knots, or, some think, even more, submarines of which 
many will have a surface speed of 25 knots, and other vessels 
of analogous qualities each for her purpose. No other word 
than ‘prodigious’ can express the character of the gigantic 
development that is intended. The material of the Fleet will not 
stand alone. The question of providing an adequate personnel 
will not be neglected. 

The War has swept away the conceptions of the ante-bellum 
time. There is system and cohesion in what is being done. Mr. 
Daniels’ fantastic scheme of making the Navy the builder of its 
own ships and the provider of its own materials and munitions 
cannot hold good. There has been an enormous development in 
the war industries of the United States. Except in our own 
country the world has never seen the like. Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the steel king of the United States, turns out, at South 
Bethlehem, guns, shells, and forgings in volume and at a rate 
that Essen might envy. The private shipbuilding yards have 
made enormous strides. The Midvale Steel Company has sunk 
money in a gigantic plant which works at full blast. The Reming- 
ton Small Arms Company is operating on a gigantic scale; 
10,000,000/. has been spent by the Du Pont Company in pro- 
viding plant and machinery for the work of the War. Every- 
where throughout the States great factories are humming. But 
the war work in the United States will not go on for ever. It is 
already threatening to shrink. Therefore the new naval pro- 
gramme will find enormous resources and means behind it. But 
for the War they would never have existed with anything like the 
power they possess, and but for the War the new Navy of the 
United States might never have been built. The happiest feature 
of the situation is that it is being built in complete accord with 
the Navy which is the safeguard of our home and Empire, and 
the surest base of the success of the Allies. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 
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BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL FROM 
1756 TO 1915 


4 STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
* CONTINUOUS VOYAGE’ 


Il 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE NEUTRAL CARRIER—‘ FREE SHIPS MAKE 
FREE Goops.’ 


While Great Britain rules the Sea the neutral is the ally of her 
enemy.—Manan. 


I pass to the fourth period, the culmination of the long struggle 
between England and France. 

The Peace of Amiens has proved ineffective to keep the peace. 
In 1803 war is again declared. Bonaparte continues the policy 
of the Directory ; the old warfare is renewed, and from 1806 to 
1809 Orders in Council and Decrees follow one another in 
retaliatory and bewildering succession. 

Both belligerents have received unmeasured criticism : have 
been ‘fiercely assailed’ is Mahan’s expression. If the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees have been regarded as the desperate acts of a 
commander impotent at sea, the Orders in Council have been 
condemned, and by none so vigorously as our own people, on 
some such ground as this, that being potent at sea England ought 
to have known better. During the present War the question 
has been seriously asked in Parliament, so great has been the 
stigma attached to the Orders, whether some other way could not 
have been found for preventing supplies reaching the enemy from 
the neutral than an Order in Council ! 

Of the multitude of writers who have dealt with the 
Napoleonic Wars, one alone, Mahan, after a brilliantly profound 
study, has arrived at sane conclusions; but though they haye 
thrown an entirely new light on the policy of both belligerents, 
they have had no depressing influence on the enthusiasm of 
English critics of England. I doubt if they are even known. 

The story of these few years of tremendous strife is too com- 
plicated, even if Mahan had not treated it exhaustively, for me 
to give it here in anything more than the barest outline. I shall 
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seek rather to emphasise the conclusions of that clear-eyed 
historian, to develop and apply them to the conditions of to-day. 
Writers who criticise England’s sea policy of 1915 should lay 
aside their pens until they have absorbed Mahan into their critical 
system, for his conclusions in their acute perceptions of the prin- 
ciples on which war is and must be waged, and of the true rela- 
tions of neutral citizens to belligerent nations, are worth all the 
teaching of all the schools put together. Mahan wrote with a 
definite purpose, not that he admired England less, but that he 
loved the United States more, seeking to impress upon his own 
country the lessons which England’s use of sea-power ought to 
teach her, but recalling them to the descendants of those who 
forged the weapon lest they forget the manner of its use. 

Immediately after the declaration of war Napoleon opened 
hostilities with a general attack on British commerce by a Decree 
dated the 20th of June 1803, ordering the confiscation of the 
produce of British colonies and of British manufactures intro- 
duced into France. Great Britain retaliated, on the 24th of 
June, by issuing Instructions which revived those of 1798, with 
this difference, that British ports were no longer recognised as 
ports of call for neutral vessels coming to Europe with produce 
from the enemy colonies. Only those were exempted from 
seizure which were destined for the neutral country to which the 
vessel belonged. 

Thus the war commenced on both sides with an attack on 
neutrals who were assisting the enemy. But Napoleon’s plans 
for crushing Great Britain had been conceived on the grand scale. 
He dreamed of invading England, and till the autumn of 1805 
his energies were devoted to the building of transports and the 
training of the troops which were to cross the Channel. During 
this period England was busily engaged in prosecuting the war 
at sea, in preparing to annihilate the transports, and in develop- 
ing a policy which would enable her to derive the greatest assist- 
ance from the neutrals and at the same time deprive the enemy 
of similar assistance. ; 

The discussions with the United States led to the notification 
of blockade* on the 16th of May 1806, with which the story of the 
Orders opens. This notification has been submerged in the 
conflict which followed ; its history is by no means clear, and its 
meaning is obscure ; but the effect of it was momentous. Mahan 
attributes its issue to the more conciliatory attitude to the United 
States of Fox, who had become Foreign Secretary on Pitt’s death 
in January, 1806. He says that ‘the pressure from without 
joined to opposition within the Ministry, prevented a frank 


1 Mahan calls this an Order in Council. It is printed in a footnote in 
Part II. of Vol. I of the State Papers. 
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reversal of the Rule of 1756,’ instead of which Fox declared this 
blockade of the Continent from Brest to the Elbe. The notifica- 
tion provided that necessary measures should be taken for the 
blockade of the coast, rivers, and ports on the whole length of 
. this coast : ‘ they are and must be considered as blockaded.’ But 
the blockade was not to extend to 

prevent neutral vessels loaden with goods not the property of the enemy, 
and not contraband of war, from approaching the said coasts and entering 
the said rivers and ports (save and except the coast, rivers, and ports 
from Ostend to the River Seine, already in a strict and rigorous blockade, 
and which are to be considered as so continued): provided that they shall 
not have been loaden at any port belonging to the enemy, and if sailing 
outwards, shall not be destined to any such port, nor have previously 
broken the blockade. 


On the face of it this appears to have been, in part at least, 
a ‘ paper blockade,’ but on the face of it only. So far as I have 
been able to trace, the Instructions of 1803 were not withdrawn ; 
it is certainly unlikely that Great Britain, represented by the 
Admiralty, should deliberately have-restricted the exercise of sea- 
power to such a notification of blockade. The enemy was 
deriving too much assistance from the neutrals, and it seems more 
probable that the blockade was auxiliary to the general attack 
on the neutral vessels coming from the hostile colonies. But 
@ concession was granted to the neutrals; they were allowed to 
enter the ports and rivers which were not between Ostend and 
the Seine with goods not the property of the enemy, and not 
contraband. Between Ostend and the Seine, however, they were 
entirely cut off from assisting Napoleon in the building and fur- 
nishing of his transports. The reference to the existing blockade 
of this part of the coast seems to show that the new blockade was 
an extension of what already existed further along the coast so 
far as enemy property was concerned, and that it was, therefore, 
not a modification, but an enforcement of the ‘ Rule of 1756.’ 
Moreover, to judge from the fact that this blockade is included in 
the list given in Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, it may be 
assumed to have been effective. From this list it appears that 
Havre de Grace and the ports of the Seine were blockaded as 
from the 6th of September 1803, and the ports from Fecamp to 
Ostend from the 9th of August 1804.” In the Regent’s Declara- 
tion explanatory of the war with the United States it is expressly 
stated that this blockade was ‘ established and enforced according 
to the accustomed practice,’ and that it had not been objected to 
at the time by the United States. 


2? The Elbe and the Weser were blockaded in June and July, 1803, respec- 
tively. The blockade was withdrawn on October 19, 1805, and renewed on 
April 8, 1806. The blockade under the notification of May 16, 1806, was relaxed 
between the Elbe and the Ems on September 25. 
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These points made clear we can appreciate Mahan’s remark 
that the United States was not under any illusions as to the real 
operation of the blockade, nor yet Napoleon. He regarded it as 
a challenge, and on the 21st of November he launched the Berlin 
Decree. England retaliated with the first Order in Council of 
January 1807, followed by the second in November of the same 
year. Napoleon retaliated in his turn with the Milan Decrees. 

Popular imagination has seized on the first article of the 
Berlin Decree—‘ Les Iles Britanniques sont déclarées en état 
de blocus ’—as its most important provision, and as the outstand- 
ing feature of this period ; and on the second retaliatory Order in 
Council of November, 1807, declaring all ports of France and 
enemy countries ‘ to be subject to the same restrictions in point 
of trade and navigation, as if the same were actually blockaded,’ 
as England’s first step in the downward path. Yet it is doubtful 
whether either belligerent attached more than face-value to the 
words used ; they seem to have been little more than a formula, 
conveying a general declaration, to all whom it might concern, 
that each meant to do all possible damage to the commerce of the 
other without paying much regard to the formalities accessory 
to ‘ blockade.” Neither plunged headlong into an impossible 
threat. Each had reached the climax of the long series of 
strenuous attacks in which each had sought his enemy’s most 
vulnerable spot, the assistance he received from the neutrals. 
Nor, leaving aside the self-depreciatory criticisms peculiar to the 
English, is it very complimentary to the intelligence of the man 
whom friend and foe, ally and neutral, consented with one 
accord to recognise as the greatest genius the world had ever 
seen, to suggest that he did not know that a declaration of 
blockade without a ship of war to support it would be ineffective 
in fact, that enemy and neutral merchant alike would disregard 
it. Napoleon was not given to the coup d’épée dans lair. 

In my previous article I traced the different applications of 
the ‘ Rule of 1756’ by England. I must now retrace my steps 
to show how France also resorted to the principle of that Rule, 
and applied it to the neutrals who were assisting England. This 
will explain more fully the meaning of Mahan’s expression 
quoted at the conclusion of that article, ‘ The neutral carrier was 
the key of the position.’ 

In briefest outline the measures taken, first by the Directory 
and then by Bonaparte, were these. In October, 1796, a law 
was passed forbidding entirely the admission into France of any 
British manufactured goods, and confiscating those already in 
the country. On the 18th of January, 1798, a more strenuous 
Decree was specially directed against the neutral shipowners who 
were carrying on British trade and introducing British manu- 
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factures into France in spite of the previous law. ‘ By so doing 
they aided Great Britain and actually took part in the War.’ * 

This law declared that ‘the character of vessels, relative to 
their quality of neutral or enemy, shall be determined by their 
cargo.’ Vessels at sea having any English goods on board were 
held to be lawful prize, together with the whole of their cargoes. 
Neutrals became terrified at the consequences of this law, and 
it practically drove them away from the French ports. ‘A 
neutral ship came within reach of the French coast at her extreme 
peril.’ 

Bonaparte, when the war was renewed in 1803, continued 
the general policy of the Directory, but modified its reckless 
thoroughness ; he reverted to the simpler provisions of the law of 
1798. The Decree of June, 1803, limited confiscation to British 
manufactures and colonial produce introduced into France; 
‘ neutral vessels arriving in French ports were required to present 
a certificate from the French Consul at the port of embarkation, 
certifying that the cargo was in no part of British origin.’ It is 
to be noted as throwing some light on the blockade of the 16th of 
May, 1806, that this Decree was forcibly carried out in Holland ; 
and, Mahan adds, ‘ the occupation of Hanover, while dictated 
also by the general principle of injuring Great Britain as much 
as possible, had mainly in view the closure of the Elbe and the 
Weser to British commerce.’ 

So matters remained while Napoleon devoted his: energies to 
the invasion of England, till, as I have said, the blockade of May, 
1806, stung him once more to activity against British commerce. 

The effective provisions of the Berlin Decree were as follows : 
correspondence with Great Britain was prohibited, and letters 
were to be seized in the post ; British subjects in countries occu- 
pied by the French troops were to be treated as prisoners of war; 
ships coming to France after having touched in England were to 
be refused admission to the port, and those which came with false 
papers were to be seized ; commerce in English merchandise was 

forbidden : 


Le commerce des marchandises Anglaises est défendu; et toute mar- 
chandise appartenant & |’ Angleterre, ou provenant de ses fabriques et de 
ses colonies, est déclarée bonne prise. 


Now, first, this is clear, that the Berlin Decree was not a 
spasmodic and reckless attack on British commerce, but came in 
the natural course of development of belligerent policy. But 
secondly, this is manifest, that from the beginning this policy 


* I need not now point out the importance of this sentence, which I take 
from Mahan’s account of this Decree. It may only be his comment; but from 
the way in which it is introduced into the text I am inclined to think it comes 
from the Decree itself, and was used by the Directory to justify it. 
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was based on the same principle as the English policy against 
France, which we know as the ‘ Rule of 1756’: to deprive the 
enemy of the assistance which the neutral carrier gave him. But 
the method by which each belligerent enforced this policy was 
governed by his power of attack. The gradual elimination of the 
French fleet from the sea had diverted French policy into a 
different channel ; its annihilation at Trafalgar had compelled the 
adoption of the Napoleonic formula, he would ‘ conquer the sea 
by the land,’ which, put into more intelligible language, meant 
this: England attacked France on the sea, by seizing neutral 
cargoes on their way to French ports; France would attack 
England on the land by refusing access to French ports to 
neutral vessels which brought English goods to the Continent, 
and by compelling the neutral States on the Continent to abstain 
from purchasing them. 

And what of the blockade of the British Isles? It was, as I 
have said, a mere formula conveying the threat which was carried 
into execution in the subsequent articles, That it was never 
intended to create a ‘blockade’ effective or ineffective, real or 
imaginary, is shown by the fact that the penalty of seizure was 
not attached to vessels which broke or attempted to break what 
did not in fact exist. 

This general view of the meaning of the Berlin Decree will 
presently be found to be fully justified by a similar provision in 
the Milan Decree. ; 

The answer to the Berlin Decree was the January Order 
in Council: of 1807. It declared that the attempt on the part 
of the enemy to prohibit the commerce of all neutral nations with 
His Majesty’s Dominions ‘would give His Majesty an unques- 
tionable right of retaliation, and would warrant His Majesty in 
enforcing the same prohibition of all commerce with France.’ 
Nevertheless, hesitating for the moment to take so extreme a 
step, the Order made was ‘ that no vessel shall be permitted to 
trade from one port to another, both ports being French.’ This 


amounted to a prohibition to neutrals to participate in the coast- 


wise trade of France ; and its effect is thus described by Mahan : 
‘It bore particularly hard upon American ships which were in 
the habit of going from place to place in Europe, either seeking 
the best markets or gathering a cargo. Under it American trade 
in the Mediterranean was swept away by seizures and condemna- 
tions, and that in other seas threatened with the same fate.’ 
Thus were the neutrals swept into the vortex of the war. 
Those in Europe had been dealt with in the Napoleonic manner. 
They were on the hither side of the Atlantic, and could be dis- 
posed of on the land. Portugal and Denmark had the alternative 
of war with France or war with England put very plainly before 
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them. Sweden had the option placed before her of ‘war with 
France or cannon-balls for English vessels approaching your 
ports.’ The others were merged into the Continental system. But 
the Americans, though they could not be reached by Napoleon 
without a fleet, were indirectly affected by the closing of the 
French ports if they traded with England; and they were most 
directly aifected by the British Order in Council. The most 
forcible of American protests were directed against Great Britain. 
Yet the neutral Americans came into the vortex of their own 
free-will; and the question deliberately raised, and not to be 
veiled by dexterous diplomatic phrases, was of the simplest: 
Is there a right to assist the enemy with impunity? Was the 
‘ Rule of 1756 ’ a mere phrase invented to meet the exigencies of 
the time, or did it embody a definite and very real belligerent 
principle applicable to each form of neutral assistance to the 
enemy as it arose? The answer is clear beyond doubting, and it 
was given by each belligerent in his own way. So far as Great 
Britain was concerned her power upon the sea enabled her to 
enforce the prohibition against neutral assistance in the most 
effective manner possible ; and what she had done in regard to the 
enemy’s colonial trade she now did in regard to his coasting 
trade. For Bonaparte the problem was different. Hé could only 
apply what may be called a negative sanction to the ‘ Rule of 
1756,’ the closing of his ports to neutrals who carried the 
enemy’s commerce. The problem was larger, but he attacked it 
with characteristic vigour. That he miscalculated the effect of 
his action, that he did not realise that ‘every blow at a neutral 
was really, even though not seemingly, a blow for Great Britain,’ 
are matters which do not affect the principle on which he acted. 
Tt is impossible to record in this article all the happenings of 
the months which followed the issue of the January Order in 
Council. For Mahan not the least important was a change in 
the English Ministry and a return to power of the party which 
had followed Pitt. A country must be judged by the acts which 
are the expression of its policy; the political or party questions 
which influenced them must sink into the background of interest- 
ing comment. Whether for this reason or for that, whether it 
were because of the insufficient results obtained from the first 
Order as a defensive measure, or because of a desire to take a 
more strenuous offensive, the fact is that the next document with 
which we have to deal is the November Order of the same year, 
inspired by James Stephen, which, if I were to adopt the 
language of the lecture-room, I should describe as a retaliation 
in kind to the Berlin Decree, meeting ‘ paper blockade’ with 
‘ paper blockade,’ and maintain, as is so generally maintained, 
that the two antagonists were in pari delicto. I have shown these 
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words to be meaningless in regard to the Berlin Decree; have 
‘they any more meaning in regard to this Order in Council? 

The new Order declared that the measures taken in January 
had neither compelled the enemy to recall his Decree nor induced 
neutral nations to interpose with effect to obtain its revocation, 
but that, on the contrary, it had been recently enforced with 
increased vigour. His Majesty therefore took further measures 
‘for supporting.that maritime power which the exertions and 
valour of his people have, under the blessing of Providence, 
enabled him to establish and maintain.’ The maintenance of this 
power was ‘ essential to the safety and prosperity of His Majesty’s 
Dominions and the protection of such States as still retain their 
independence.’ It was therefore provided that ‘all ports of 
France and enemy countries, or from which the British flag is 
excluded, and all colonies of the enemy, shall be subject to the 
same restrictions in point of trade and navigation, as if the same 
were actually blockaded in the most strict and rigorous manner.’ 
Further, all vessels trading from or to the said countries and 
colonies were to be captured and condemned as prize of war, 
except neutral vessels (European or American) trading direct to 
colonies to or from the country to which they belonged, or to or 
from some free port in the British colonies. The Order was modi- 
fied by a further Order, of the 26th of April, 1809, which by limit- 
ing the area of its operation to Holland, France, and part of 
Northern Italy, withdrew it in regard to countries from which the 
British flag was excluded, but which were not actually at war 
with England. 

Judged by any standard which the text-books or the lecture- 
room provide the second Order of 1807 was very wrong indeed. 
Whatever Napoleon might choose to do Great Britain had no 
right to do likewise. Asa writer in the Quarterly Review recently 
wrote * : 

One will observe that neither the French nor the British decree 
promulgated any doctrine or principle capable of becoming international 
law in the future. . . . The introduction of the plea of ‘reprisal’ is in 
itself a confession of lack of real justification, so far at least as neutrals 
are concerned. For it is to appeal to the wrong-doing of another as 
warrant for one’s own infraction of law; and, if a neutral’s rights in 
dealing with one belligerent are to be affected by what the other belligerent 
may do, there is an end of neutral rights. 


This expresses the view of a large number of people ; I there- 
fore answer it broadly at once : If the British policy was wrong 
the alternative was to submit and allow Bonaparte to work out 
our destiny in his own way. For this the fact that we had paid 

* In an article in the January number of this year, which is discussed by 
the present writer in the May number of this Review, ‘The Blockade and 
the Honour of England.’ 
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due respect to the rights claimed by the neutrals would have been 
cold comfort. 

But let us take the facts as Mahan gives them (the italics are 
mine) : 


Although Great Britain was not able to blockade all the individual 
French or Continental ports—an inability due more to the dangers of the 
sea than to the number of the harbours—she was able to make the approach 
to the French coast exceedingly dangerous, so much so that it was more 
to the interest of the ordinary trader to submit to the Orders than to 
attempt to evade them. . . . The Orders were therefore by no means an 
empty threat. 


I take the vice of a ‘paper blockade’ to be that it is an 
empty threat, brutum fulmen, which the courts of law as well as 
those of war abhor. It differs from what is called an ‘ illegal 
blockade,’ which means, according to the curious definitions 
which constitute the ‘law of blockade,’ that though a neutral 
vessel has been caught running the blockade yet if it is demon- 
strable that other vessels doing the same thing could not 
have been caught, or were not in imminent danger of being caught, 
she must be released.* 

But it is not so much the existence of juridical niceties in 
connexion with blockade, nor even their niceness of definition, 
which is the real fetter on sea-power ; it is the neutral’s assertion, 
and the theorist’s approval of it, that blockade is the only method 
by which a belligerent may destroy his enemy’s commerce in 
goods which are not contraband of war; that if he exercises any 
larger power the neutral may intervene and protest against its 
‘ illegality.” Against this contention may be set the history of 
all great wars, and we shall find nothing but diplomatic notes to 
support it. But shear away all the conventional rules with which 
a hundred years of diplomacy have shackled the question, what is 
there ‘contrary to international law’ in a threat to subject the 
coast of the enemy ‘to the same restrictions in point of trade 
and navigation as if the same were blockaded in the most strict 
and rigorous manner’? Surely it is futile when we are discussing 
what was done by two great nations fighting for their existence, 
to introduce platitudes about the formalities of blockade and 
‘empty threats.’ There were no empty threats in those days. 
Rather let us note what England did to execute her threat. The 
approaches from the Atlantic to all the northern continental 
ports were controlled in the English Channel, and those to the 
Mediterranean at Gibraltar. The control was effective, and the 
enemy’s commerce was cut off. Gods of the Sea and War! 


* I do not imagine for a moment that this is the practical test of an effective 
blockade, but it is undoubtedly the logical result of the rules which are said 
to govern it. 
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This it is which is declared to be ‘ illegal’: by the enemy, who 
may be ignored: by the neutral, who is an interested party : 
and by the professors ! 

It might with great truth have been described as an attack 
on the neutrals’ commerce with the enemy, ruthless in conception, 
relentless in execution, yet, even so, fully justified by the rule, 
then fifty years old, the ‘ Rule of 1756,’ because this commerce 
meant assistance by the neutrals to deliver the enemy from the 
pressure of British hostilities. 

I am impatient to get to the end, and leave unsaid all that 
there is still to say. I would be content to rest England’s case 
to-day on no other ground than this: Thus she fought in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and triumphed; thus, controlling all the 
approaches from the Atlantic to the German ports by the north 
as well as in the English Channel, she fights to-day, and her 
triumph is at hand. 


The couriers are riding hell-for-leather to overtake Napoleon 
on his journey from Fontainebleau to the camp at Milan. They 
carry despatches telling him of the enemy’s latest ‘iniquity.’ A 
bare fortnight only is lost; and on the 23rd of November he 
retaliates with the first Milan Decree. Obviously it was not 
penned in haste; there was probably some draft in his portfolio 
which he had ready in case of need. It is a development of 
the Berlin Decree; the refusal of the French ports to neutral 
vessels which had touched in England, with seizure only for such 
as carried false papers, is turned into a positive exclusion under 
pain of confiscation. 


Tous les batiments qui, aprés avoir touché en Angleterre, par quelque 
motif que ce soit, entreront dans les ports de France, seront saisis et 
confisqués, ainsi que les cargaisons, sans exception, ni distinctions de 
denrées et marchandises. 


This turn of the screw gave him time to think, breathing 
space in which to develop his counter-stroke to the full; and on 
the 17th of December he launched the second Milan Decree. 


Tout batiment, de quelque nation qu’il soit, qui aura souffert la visite 
d’un vaisseau Anglais, ou se sera soumis & un voyage en Angleterre, ou 
aura payé une imposition quelconque au Gouvernement Anglais, est par 
cela seul déclaré dénationalisé, a perdu la garantie de son pavillon, et 
est devenu propriété Anglaise. 


If such vessels enter ‘our ports’ or those of our Allies, or 
fall into the hands of our ships of war or corsairs, they shall be 
good prize. 

The thread which has linked Napoleon’s decrees with the 
‘Rule of 1756’ has been stretched to the utmost and has come 
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nigh to breaking ; the neutral assistance to the enemy which has 
so far been the key to French as well as to English action has 
dwindled almost to vanishing-point. Yet the Rule is sub- 
consciously present in the penalty attached to neutral vessels 
which had submitted to the very strenuous provisions of the 
British regulations, that they could only trade with hostile ports 
after going first to a British port, there landing their cargo, and 
re-shipping it subject to certain duties, and that they must submit 
to a warning visit from a British cruiser to receive instructions as 
to the continuation of their voyages. Only those vessels were 
allowed to escape condemnation which had compelled Great 
Britain to respect their flag. 

I suppose that in the vernacular it would be said that 
Napoleon had ‘lost his head.’ Yet the ‘downfall’ was still 
some years away. What had really happened was that he had 
reached the extreme limit of his power to conquer the sea by the 
land ; sea-power was getting the upper hand. But there is much 
more to be said for him than this. His application of a negative 
penalty—the refusal of his ports—to the ‘ Rule of- 1756,’ was 
not only not ‘wrong,’ but was based on a perfectly sound and 
recognised principle: that a State may close its ports against 
whom it wishes, whether foe or friend. It is a familiar prin- 
ciple even in peace, and, as Sir Alexander Cockburn pointed out 
in the Franconia case, the old Hovering Acts and Quarantine 
Laws were based on it. If, therefore, Napoleon believed, by 
some process of reasoning of his own, that he could effectively 
strike at England by closing his ports to neutrals who had com- 
mercial intercourse with her, he was perfectly entitled to do so. 
He certainly made short work of the claim with which the 
neutrals were perplexing English statesmen, that they had a 
right to trade with her enemy, for that enemy himself denied it. 
From a practical point of view his action might, as it in fact did, 
react against himself. That he took the risk of, and it was no 
concern either of England or of the neutrals. 

But there is an article of the second Milan Decree which I 
think has been overlooked. It preserves the continuity of 
Napoleon’s policy of fighting England’s sea-power with the 
Continental System. He had not foreseen the breakdown of that 
system ; he was only conscious that he had not played it for all it 
was worth. So he renewed the blockade threat of the Berlin 
Decree :—‘ Les Iles Britanniques sont déclarées en état de blocus 
sur mer comme sur terre.’ This article throws the missing light 
on Napoleon’s use of the word ‘ blockade.’ He employed it, not 
with a view to any reliance on its formalities, but in the broadest 
sense, of hindering, blocking England’s means of commerce with 
the neutral world. He was ‘blockading’ England on the land 
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by the Continental System, and by his forcible prohibition to 
neutrals in Europe from trading with England. Yet it is true 
that he went one step further, and, for the sake of such of his 
corsairs as still roamed the sea, he did in the second Milan Decree 
what he had not done in the Berlin Decree, enforce the blockade 
at sea by threat of seizure: ‘ Neutral vessels going to or from 
ports in England or her colonies are good prize.’ 

Let us for a moment quit the quarter-deck for the lecture- 
room, and admit that here is the great offence of ‘ paper 
blockade,’ or ‘illegal’ blockade, or what you will. Yet to the 
neutral’s protest here is Napoleon’s answer, and it is not un- 
worthy of consideration. ‘I strike at you because you are assist- 
ing my enemy, and I take the fact that you have touched at my 
enemy’s ports as presumptive evidence that you have assisted 
him.’ And what were the facts? That the neutrals were pouring 
British manufactures into the Continent, and thereby assisting 
England in her aspiration to become the centre and warehouse 
of the world’s commerce; they were, as Mahan says, ‘the 
abettors of her prosperity.’ As it had been in 1798, so it was now : 
‘ British goods abounded in all parts through the complicity of 
neutral carriers.’ Frankly, the threat to seize them in such 
circumstances did not greatly differ in principle from the British 
threat to seize the neutral carriers of the enemy’s colonial 
produce in 1793. 

In very brief sentences Mahan has summarised the policies 
of the two antagonists. ‘ The Orders in Council had two objects : 
to embarrass France and Napoleon by the prohibition of direct 
import and export trade, of all external commerce, which for 
them could only be carried on by neutrals ; and at the same time 
to force into the Continent all the British products or manufac- 
tures that it could take.’ ‘The aim of the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, in which was embodied the Continental System, was to 
undermine British trade by depriving it of the necessary con- 
currence of neutral carriers.” He adds that the struggle ‘ nearly 
ruined Great Britain; but entirely ruined Napoleon.’ And as 
to the neutral, ‘The combined tendency of the two policies fully 
carried out was to destroy neutral trade in Europe.’ 

This, then, is clear, that through the fifty years of war, 
from 1756 to 1807, there was a recognised belligerent policy, to 
attack the enemy’s commerce, and that it developed specially 
against his colonial and coasting trade; that this policy was 
adopted because it was the surest way of weakening the enemy, 
and not merely on account of the commercial advantages which 
would follow if it were successful. And further, that (except 
during the War of American Independence) the neutral who 
helped to carry the trade was held to be indistinguishable from 
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the enemy. The Instructions and the Orders in Council are not 
tainted, as is so generally assumed, with the predatory instincts 
of commerce, but rise to the higher plane of acts of war. It 
cannot be doubted that in their broad principles, and except 
possibly in some details during the final spasm of reprisals, they 
were strictly in accordance with the laws of war. 

On this high plane the neutral and his*grievances can find 
no place. His motive is profit, and he seeks it regardless of the 
consequences to the belligerents or either of them. He protests 
indignantly when the stronger resents his action and treats him 
as the ally of his enemy. He formulates something which is 
not even the simulacrum of a right. Yet he succeeds in clouding 
the issue ; for even the strongest belligerent invents a new terror 
for himself, the ‘fear of offending the neutrals.’ But through 
all the turmoil of diplomatic conversations and belligerent 
Decrees England never quite lost her faith in the fundamental 
principle applicable to the individual neutral, whether ship- 
owner or merchant, which we know as the ‘ Rule of 1756.’ Alas! 
that there should be no even tenor in the political way. The 
human mind is of finite capacity. When several minds control 
the direction of public affairs the collective capacity is often as 
limited as that of the weakest member. Time is short. Some 
strokes, and some speeches, must be delivered at random; and 
some will miss their mark ; all be subject to the criticism of peace- 
time wisdom hereafter. And so it came about that through all 
the clash of arms the protests of the United States traders are 
heard and, as their luck would have it, listened to for policy’s 
sake. They had been too successful in obtaining modifications 
of the early Instructions for them not to be renewed against the 
Orders in Council, and the concession of 1794, permitting them to 
trade directly between their own country and the hostile colonies, 
was perpetuated in the Orders. But Mahan notes that the 
Ministry, harassed by the Opposition as by neutral ambassadors, 
sometimes lost the thread of their own policy, and “in the 
exigencies of debate, betrayed some lack of definite con- 
viction as to their precise aim. Sometimes the Orders were 
justified-as a military measure of retaliation ; sometimes the need 
of supporting British commerce as essential to her life and to 
her naval strength was alleged; and their opponents in either 
case taunted them with inconsistency.’ 

If it were not so contrary to custom, and space permitted, I 
would print in largest ‘pica’ Mahan’s summary of his studies 
of this troublous period, so does it differ from the common view, 
so important is it that we should have it before our eyes in 
these still more troublous times. It is the more important because 
he declares that ‘ anything moré humiliating and vexatious to 
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neutrals than these Orders can scarcely be conceived,’ for ‘they 
trampled upon all previously received law, upon men’s inbred 
ideas of their rights, and that by sheer uncontrolled force, the 
law of the strongest.’ I draw special attention to two sentences : 
‘There can be no doubt of the passionate earnestness of the 
two disputants, nor of the conviction of right held by either ’ : 
‘The Orders in Council produced on a vaster scale the Rule of 


1756.’ 


The whole system was then, and has since been, roundly abused as 
being in no sense a military measure, but merely a gigantic exhibition 
of commercial greed ; but this simply begs the question. To win her fight 
Great Britain was obliged not only to weaken Napoleon, but to increase 
her own strength. The battle between the sea and the land was to be 
fought out on Commerce. England had no army wherewith to meet 
Napoleon; Napoleon had no navy to cope with that of his enemy. As 
in tthe case of an impregnable fortress, the only alternative for either of 
these contestants was to reduce the other by starvation. On the common 
frontier, the coast line, they met in a deadly strife in which no weapon 
was drawn. The imperial soldiers were turned into coast-guardsmen to 
shut out Great Britain from her markets; the British ships became 
revenue cutters to prohibit the trade of France. The neutral carrier, 
pocketing his pride, offered his service to either for pay, and the other 
then regarded him as taking part in hostilities.*® 


Napoleon, with despotic simplicity, announced clearly his purpose of 
ruining England through her trade, and tthe Ministry really needed no 
other arguments than his avowals. Salus civitatis suprema lex. To call 
the measures of either not military is as inaccurate as it would be to 
call the ancient practice of circumvallation unmilitary, because the only 
weapon used for it was the spade. .. . 

If the course of aggression which Bonaparte had inherited from the 
Revolution was to continue, there were needed, not the resources of the 
Continent only, but of the world. There was needed also a diminution 
of ultimate resistance below the stored-up aggressive strength of France ; 
otherwise, however procrastinated, the time must come when the latter 
should fail. On both these points Great Britain withstood Napoleon. 
She shut him off from the world, and by the same act prolonged her own 
powers of endurance beyond his power of aggression. This in the retro 
spect of history was the function of Great Britain in the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period; and that the successive Ministries of Pitt and 
his followers pursued the course best fitted, upon the whole, to discharge 
that function, is their justification to posterity.’ 


Napoleon chose to regard the order of blockade of May, 1806, as a 
challenge, and issued the Berlin Decree, which he was powerless to carry 
out unless the neutral ship came into a port under his control. He thus 
drove the latter away, lost its services, and gave Great Britain the 
excuse she was seeking for still further limiting its sphere of action, 
under the plea of retaliation upon France and her associates. And a 





* Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire, vol. ii. p. 289. 
* Ibid. p. 410. 
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most real retaliation it was. Opposition orators might harp on the defini- 
tion of the word, and carp at the method as striking neutrals and not the 
enemy. Like Napoleon, they blinked the fundamental fact that, while 
Great Britain ruled the sea, the neutral was the ally of her enemy. 

The same simple principle vindicates the policy of the British Ministry. 
Folios of argument and oratory have been produced to show the harm 
suffered by Great Britain in this battle over Commerce. Undoubtedly she 
suffered—perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say she nearly died; 
but when two combatants enter the lists, not for a chivalric parade but for 
life and death, it is not the incidental injuries, but the preponderance of 
harm done and the relative endurance, which determine the issue. To 
the same test of principle must be referred the mistakes of detail charged 
against British Ministries. Military writers say that, when the right 
strategic line of effort is chosen, mistakes of detail are comparatively 
harmless, and even a lost battle is not fatal When France decided, 
practically, to suppress the concurrence of the neutral carrier, she made 
@ strategic blunder; and when Great Britain took advantage of the 
mistake, she achieved a strategic success which became a triumph. 

As regards the rightfulness of the action of the two parties, viewed 
separately from their policy, opinions will probably always differ, accord- 
ing to the axthority attributed by individuals to the dicta of International 
Law. It may be admitted at once that neither Napoleon’s Decrees nor 
the British Orders can be justified at that bar, except on the simple plea 
of self-preservation—the first law of States even more than of men; for 
no Government is empowered to assent to that last sacrifice, which the 
individual may make for the noblest motives. The beneficent influence of 
the mass of conventions known as International Law is indisputable, nor 
should its authority be lightly undermined; but it cannot prevent the 
interests of belligerents and neutrals from clashing, nor speak with perfect 
clearness where they do. Of this the Rule of 1756 offered, in its day, a 
conspicuous instance. The belligerent claimed that the neutral, by cover- 
ing with his flag a trade previously the monopoly of the enemy, not only 
inflicted a grave injury by snatching from him a lawful prey, but was 
guilty likewise of a breach of neutrality; the neutral contended that the 
enemy had a right to change his commercial regulations, in war as well 
as in peace. To the author, though an American, the belligerent argu- 
ment seems the stronger; nor was the laudable desire of the neutral for 
gain a nobler motive than the solicitude, about their national resources, 
of men who rightly believed themselves engaged in a struggle for national 
existence, .. . But, whatever the decision of our older and milder civilisa- 
tion on the merits of the particular question, there can be no doubt of 
the passionate earnestness of the two disputants in their day, nor of the 
conviction of right held by either. In such a dilemma the last answer 
of International Law has to be that every State is the final judge as to 
whether it should or should not make war; to its own self is it responsible 
for the rightfulness of this action. If, however, the condition of injury 
entailed by the neutral’s course is such ag to justify war, it justifies all 
lesser means of control. The question of the rightfulness of these dis- 
appears, and that of policy alone remains. 

It is the business of the neutral, by its prepared conditions, to make 
impolitic that which he claims is also wrong. The neutral which fails 
to do so, which leaves its ports defenceless and its navy stunted until 
emergency comes, will then find, as the United States found in the early 
days of this century,* an admirable opportunity to write State Papers.* 


* The nineteenth. * Ibid. p. 3565. 
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The most curious part of the story remains to be told. 

All commercial theories, and all commercial projects, are 
built up on assumptions that men will act in given circum- 
stances in the prophesied manner. The plan of each belligerent 
was to destroy his enemy’s commerce; but the human element 
worked in incalculable ways; and perhaps the plans on both 
sides were too ambitious. The commerce of the world was 
upset, and France came near to the verge of ruin; but for 
England the unexpected happened ; after a period of prosperity 
her plans crumbled, and she herself suffered gravely; her 
commerce was almost at a standstill. 

The manufacturers of London, Hull, Manchester and Liver- 
pool deluged Parliament with petitions against the policy of the 
Orders in Council. They adduced a mass of evidence, and 
Brougham argued the case before the House of Commons, with 
such effect that ‘ Mr. Brougham, having retired, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer besought the House not to come to any decision 
now’; a full enquiry was necessary, and certain witnesses 
were ‘ ordered to attend on Monday next.’ 

This was in 1808. Four years elapsed, and still no action 
was taken. Then Brougham rose in his wrath in his place in 
Parliament and moved for the appointment of a commission to 
enquire into the effect of the Orders on British commerce, and 
it was appointed. Brougham compelled it to sit early and rise 
late ; witness after witness was examined ; he declined to adjourn 
when Perceval, also on the Commission, was shot by Bellingham ; 
and in the end the Orders were withdrawn. ‘It was,’ he writes 
in his rotund manner, in his Life and Times, Written by Himself, 
‘my greatest achievement, second to none of the many efforts 
made by me, and not altogether without success, to ameliorate 
the condition of my fellow-men.’ 

The word-setting would have been incomplete without a refer- 
ence to the ‘ wanton outrage on the rights of neutrals ’—the 
right to carry cargoes for the enemy when he had no ships! There 
were also appeals to ‘ conciliate America.’ But the attack from 
first to last was directed against the commercial policy of the 
Orders, because they had damaged ourselves more, so it was 
asserted, than the enemy. Brougham and many another lord 
of the stately word allowed themselves to be swayed by sympathy 
with the distress of our own people, and attacked the policy which 
they thought had caused it. In other circumstances, half a 
century later, sympathy with our suffering operatives led orators 
to attack the policy of the Government which, as they thought, 
stood foolishly and inertly by. It is curious that in both cases 
the prime cause was the United States, in the one as neutral, 
in the other as belligerent. 
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‘Conciliate America ’ is not an effective policy, nor very com- 
plimentary to our friend and adversary. I do not propose to 
launch into so vast a subject as the psychology of the American 
nation ; it lies along two distinct channels, that of the individual 
and that of the Government. Each has its own ideals. Among 
those of the Government there is one which specially concerns us, 
the material benefit of the individual citizen. To promote that it 
will take every advantage, not necessarily unfairly, in diplomatic 
intercourse with other nations. And if its adversary in discussion 
shows a disposition towards concession or conciliation, it will” 
not hesitate to take all that the occasion offers, for this very 
simple reason, that it is shrewd enough to see behind both the 
desire of the adversary to obtain some advantage for himself. 
The whole story of the wars with France in its bearing on the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States turns 
on the policy which sought to make the most of ‘American 
trade; and this developed to such an extent that ultimately it 
became an integral factor of the ‘ world’s storehouse’ policy of 
Great Britain. The fact is that it is almost impossible to get the 
history of the issue between belligerent and neutral clear-cut and 
free from ulterior considerations of commerce. The ‘ conciliation 
of America’ policy did not avert the war of 1812. The concessions 
to America from 1794 onwards led to nothing but the formulating 
of claims to rights, which have gradually developed into the Presi- 
dential protests of to-day. But, to the great renown of those who 
have shaped our policy to-day, that issue is at last clear-cut, and 
the dross of commercial considerations fallen from it. 

The repeal in 1812 of the obnoxious Orders in Council of 
1807 is one of the most important incidents of this period ; and, 
seeing that for many the fact that they had reacted to our own 
detriment is an all-sufficient proof that they were ‘ wrong,’ that 
this was a judgment against us for our international sin, and a 
clear vindication of neutral rights, it is well that the real facts 
should be well understood. 

The first attack on the Orders in 1808 was purely commercial. 
The case of the merchants presented by Brougham was sup- 
ported by evidence of ‘plaguy account-books and dry details of 
profit and loss.” The witnesses were men of high repute in the 
cities. One, typical of the rest, declared that in the year after the 
Berlin Decree he had received from the Continent on American 
account one-fifth more than in any previous year, but that since 
the November Order his business had ‘practically evaporated.’ 
Bills were refused acceptance because there were ‘no funds’ ; 
some, indeed, had often written on their protests that they would 
not accept the bills ‘because of the Orders in Council.’ In his 
speech to the House Brougham declared that the Government, 
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arguing from the very uncertainty of the darkness in which we were that 
some evil was impending, we knew not what, countersigned all the decrees 
of the enemy, backed their futile threats with our real and solid Orders 
—carried them triumphantly into execution by our all-powerful navy— 
and reduced the commerce of the country to that state, to that pitch of 
degradation, to which, he, our inveterate enemy, had wished, but in vain 
wished, by those decrees to reduce it, and to which by no other earthly 
power but our own could he have succeeded in bringing it... . You will 
find that in every quarter we have by our Orders in Council, been crossing 
and striking in with the enemy’s plans, and supplying those deficiencies in 
their orders, which they in vain attempted to make up. You will see, too, 
-what the result has been—that the commerce of this once flourishing 
country is now brought down to a state lower than it ever was expected to 
reach, even by the most gloomy prophets, in the worst times of our history. 


The cause was not, he declared, the American Embargo and 
Non-Importation Act, but the Orders in Council, because these 
’ were the simple facts: that in 1807 we exported to the United 
States 12 millions’ worth of goods, but imported thence only 
44 millions’ worth; and the United States, in order to pay the 
balance, must trade with the Continent. 


If you wish to cut up that trade by the roots you commit that old 
solecism of power, as my Lord Bacon so well calls it—you wish to command 
the end, but you refuse to submit to the means. You destroy the only 
means by which America can pay that enormous amount to you. She must 
not only export her own goods, she must also re-export yours with them, 
in order that you may still send them to the enemy, notwithstanding the 
hostilities you are engaged in—notwithstanding the decrees he is threaten- 
ing your trade with. 


It is worthy of remark that Mahan in his reference to the 
agitation for the repeal of the Orders does not notice Brougham’s 
speeches. He attributes the serious distress in England not 
merely to the Continental System and the American Non-inter- 
course Act, but specially to ‘the wild speculations that followed 
the year 1808, which resulted in 1811 in widespread disaster— 
merchants failing, manufactories closing, workmen out of em- 
ployment and starving.” The speculations were induced by the 
rush to supply the newly-opened South American market with 
goods, not only far in excess of its possible requirements but 
injudiciously chosen. 

In the great trial of endurance both France and England 
suffered grievously ; but Mahan attributes to the human element 


the disaster which so nearly overwhelmed England. ‘The judg-~ 


ment of men seemed to become unhinged amid the gloom and 
perplexity of the time, and the frantic desire of each to save 
himself increased the confusion. Mere movement, however aim- 
less or dangerous, is less intolerable than passive waiting.’ 
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But the opposition to the Orders in 1812 was, in spite of the com- 
mercial issue, in the main political : ‘As the shadows darkened, 
murmurs grew louder and louder against the once popular Orders 
in Council. The Press changed its tone upon them, and a gradual 
agitation for their repeal grew up around the Opposition leaders, 
who, from the moment they lost power, had never ceased to 
inveigh against the retaliatory system framed by the Ministry.’ 

Yet there was at the end of it all one redeeming feature, the 
Declaration of the Regent by which the Orders in Council were 
withdrawn, dated the 21st of April, 1812. The clamour of the 
Opposition, the oratory of Brougham, the distress in the country 
and the various causes which it was alleged had brought it about, 
were all swept aside. The issue was once more stated in clear 
and dignified language. France demands of Great Britain ‘ the 
abandonment of its most ancient, essential, and undoubted mari- 
time rights.’ Briefly formulated these demands were : that enemy 
goods in neutral ships should be treated as neutral ; that neutral 
goods in enemy ships should be treated as hostile; that arms 
and warlike stores alone should be contraband of war, but not 
ship’s timber or naval equipment; and that-.blockades should be 
effective. ‘Such is the code by which France hopes, under the 
cover of a neutral flag, to render her commerce unassailable at 
sea.’ Nevertheless, when the Decrees by which Napoleon had 
hoped to force on England the recognition of these principles were 
repealed, the Orders in Council should also be withdrawn. 

No truer sentences than these were written during the wars. 
They laid bare Napoleon’s strategic diplomacy, with which he 
hoped to win the neutrals to his side. The air had long been 
full of phrases which, if he could get them accepted as principles, 
would serve him well; they would secure his lines of communica- 
tion with the neutrals. And the neutrals were in most receptive 
mood. The Armed Neutrality of the Northern Powers had in 
1780 done its best, threatening to insist by force of arms on the 
acceptance of these phrases. It did not need much of Napoleon’s 
persuasive method to revive the Armed Neutrality in 1800. It was 
a stroke of genius; for when men arm themselves to defend a 
principle, an aureole begins to form; eyes are dazed, brains 
bemused ; it is forgotten that men will also fight for profit; and 
war profits of neutrals, even in those far-off days, were prodigious. 
So the phrases were revived : such as this—war on the sea must 
be conducted on the same principles as war on land ; and this, the 
property of individuals is sacred, because war is not waged against 
private persons. This is the veriest claptrap of neutrality and 
nerveless belligerency. Yet on such fallacies are ‘ neutral rights ’ 
built. 
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But fallacy breeds fallacy, and a whole brood of minor 
principles, equally fallacious, but equally pernicious, leapt into 
life under the painted artillery of the Armed Neutrality. Once get 
them accepted and what Great Britain chose to call her maritime 
rights—which may be summarised in one brief sentence: the 
exercise of her sea-power to prevent neutral shipowners and 
neutral merchants assisting the enemy—would vanish, and she be 
at the mercy of her adversary. There is not one of those minor 
principles which does not seek to open up and safeguard some 
path of neutral assistance to the enemy. Together they formed 
the code by which France hoped, ‘under the cover of a neutral 
flag, to render her commerce unassailable at sea.’ To establish 
this code Napoleon fought with all the ingenuity of his genius ; to 
benefit by it the neutrals of Europe stood by his side. ‘ While 
Great Britain ruled the sea the neutral was the ally of her enemy.’ 

These ‘ principles’ are each in their several spheres of influence 
the negation of the ‘ Rule of 1756,’ and were essential to Napoleon 
because he could not enforce that Rule on the sea. So he deter- 
mined the policy for the neutrals that they should assist him on 
the land: ‘against Great Britain’s control of the sea no State 
had a right to be neutral.’ Then, as was inevitable, the Mistress 
of the Seas became a ‘tyrant,’ trampling on neutral rights, 
oppressing the neutral nations, interfering with the freedom of 
the sea, and all the rest of the jargon which, echoing down the 
spaces of time, we hear again to-day. 

Of these principles one only needs careful attention here : the 
formula about free ships making free goods. 

The neutral, recognising the commercial potentialities of his 
position, had passed from mere carrier to forwarding agent, then 
had developed into an independent trader. If ‘free ships’ could 
be made to cover with their flag cargoes which belonged to the 
enemy, a complete safe-conduct for neutral trade with the enemy 
would be secured. It would then be immaterial whether goods 
were paid for by the enemy cash down or ‘cash if delivery.’ Thus 
all troublesome questions as to the property in the cargoes while 
they were on the sea would be eliminated, for with this precious 
formula to protect them, unless they were contraband of war, they 
could never be seized. 

‘Free ships make free goods’ ! Even Fox could abandon 
his opposition and support Pitt when he fought against the for- 
mula, declaring it to be ‘ supported neither by the law of nations 
nor by common sense.’ Yet I imagine that for most people the 
formula, owing to its inclusion in the Declaration of Paris, 
expresses some recondite principle of international morality. 
President Wilson would have us think so, for in a curious little 
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paragraph in the Protest of the 2nd of April, 1915, he remarks, 
quite incidentally, that this rule ‘ will hardly at this day be dis 
puted by the signatories of that solemn agreement.’ 

The attitude of the United States in regard to it is worth 
noting. According to Mahan the truth of the axiom had always 
been denied by the Government, although it seems that before that 
Government came into recognised existence it had acquiesced in it 
in a treaty with France just before the War of Independence. 
But ‘ the old principle was explicitly accepted in the 17th article 
of Jay’s treaty.’ The reason for the abstention of the United 
States from the Declaration of Paris must also in justice be noted. 
In 1856 there was a movement to obtain a general freedom of 
enemy property from seizure during war; and the United States 
refused to sign because it was not more completely exempted from 
capture at sea. The alliance with France during the Crimean 
War made England’s acquiescence necessary. 

But it must be admitted that the formula has been approved by 
many writers who have discerned in it an abstract principle of 
justice, though whether to the enemy or to the neutral is not 
quite clear. Westlake says of it: ‘The assimilation of ships to 
territory is now sufficiently established to make it no longer 
possible to ignore the fact that the invasion of a neutral ship, 
which is not reasonably supposed to be offending against any law, 
is the invasion of a field in which innocent neutral authority is 
exclusive.’ : 

Now, in the first place, this is not a true statement of the 
right of search. In practice ‘reasonable supposition’ that a 
neutral vessel is carrying contraband to the enemy may control 
its exercise, but it does not limit the right. Secondly, the assimi- 
lation of merchant ships to territory, which the ‘ floating-island’ 
theory sought to establish, has been discarded for reasons which 
the present Lord Lindley sufficiently explained in the Franconia 
case. Thirdly, the law of the land is in no sense the law of the 
sea; nor do the very practical réasons on which the exclusiveness 
of neutral territory depends exist in the case of neutral ships, 
otherwise the right to supply the enemy with contraband of war 
by sea would be absolute. 

But let us get at the rule itself. Never has wolf donned such 
innocent clothing ; never have five simple words been used to cloak 
with confusion of thought such malefactory intent. These are the 
elementary facts. No enemy property can be seized on neutral 
territory ; all enemy property can be seized at sea; a neutral 
vessel cannot be invaded, so long as her flag protects her, any 
more than neutral territory. If then the parallel were exact 
enemy property should find as complete sanctuary on board a 
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neutral vessel as it finds on neutral territory. But it does not ; for 
the protection of the neutral flag is withdrawn from the ship, and 
the sanctuary from the goods, in the case of contraband of war. 
Here then is the confusion of thought; an exception specially 
applicable to neutral property is applied to enemy property. And 
it is a dexterous confusion, very helpful to the neutral merchant's 
desire to get his goods to the enemy. 

Let us track the intention of the formula a little closer. It 
was never contended that it formed a legitimate exception to the 
Rule-enforced in 1756; nor could it have been pressed in favour 
of the neutrals who carried the coasting trade of the enemy. In 
both cases refutation would have stared assertion out of counte- 
nance. Yet in both ‘free ships’ carried enemy goods. ‘The 
formula was devised in the hope of safeguarding that special form 
of assistance to the enemy, carrying his property for him on the 
high sea. So much colonial produce had been seized in neutral 
bottoms that some method must be devised to check belligerent 
activities." Now that at least was a clean issue; and I am under 
the impression that the formula, as originally devised by the Armed 
Neutralities, was not intended to cover more than actual transport 
on behalf of the enemy. But it has now a latent and very dangerous 
operation ; for, owing to the somewhat subtle principles of the law 
of contract, the formula may be pressed so as to ensure the enemy 
getting without any risk what he has purchased from the neutral, 
except of course contraband of war. For, if under the contract 
of sale the property in a cargo has passed to the enemy, as it does 
if the contract is f.o.b., the formula will cover it when shipped on 
a neutral vessel. Thus both the enemy purchaser and the neutral 
vendor are protected at all points. If the property remains in the 
vendor it is neutral property ; if it has passed to the enemy it is 
protected by the ‘free ship.’ So the commerce of the neutral 
merchant with the enemy is safe; the law enables the neutral 
vendor to get his price ; the Declaration of Paris enables the enemy 
purchaser to get the goods. Truly a formula worth, if not fighting 
for, at least interminable discussion ! 

And now see how the formula works to the enemy’s advan- 
tage. The goods, if the property had passed out of the neutral 
vendor, would be liable to seizure on an enemy ship; and if all 
enemy ships had been driven from the sea the goods would not get 
to him at all. Why then should they be free on a neutral ship? 

The formula is therefore the negation of the ‘ Rule of 1756,’ 
and is simply a flagrant assertion of a right to assist the enemy 
by trading with him. Its limitation to non-contraband is beside 
the point, because the right of the belligerent to seize non-contra- 
band belonging to the enemy is absolute and undisputed. 
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Am I not right in saying, therefore, that this formula, if it is 
to prevail, would become the apotheosis of the neutral carrier, 
for it would enable him, as of divine right, to carry the goods he 
has sold to the enemy in safety? 

F. T. Piacorr. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF THE DISABLED 


Ir is an unfortunate result of the war-pension controversy that 
it fosters the idea, already too widely prevalent, that the State 
can discharge its obligations towards the disabled by a cash pay- 
ment, if only the scale is sufficiently generous. Of course in cases 
of total disablement the State can do little beyond awarding a 
pension, except to provide proper nursing and medical attend- 
ance. But happily the totally disabled, the pitiful wrecks for 
whom there is no hope but death, form only a small fraction of 
the thousands who are discharged from the Army in a more or 
less crippled condition. These partially disabled men constitute 
a problem for which no scheme of pensions affords a solution. 
Many of them, perhaps the majority, will not be able to return 
to their former occupations, and it is the duty of the State to 
give them a fresh start and to equip them for the best work of 
which they are physically capable. The sacrifice which these 
men have made gives them the right to claim that no effort shall 
be spared to restore them to independence and usefulness. But 
quite apart from any considerations of national gratitude, the 
State is bound in its own interest to find employment for the 
disabled. The amount of the pension is not the measure of the 
cost of the pensioner. Every pensioner who for want of proper 
training is left in idleness entails a corresponding diminution in 
productive power. If the nation is successfully to surmount the 
economic crisis which must follow the War, it cannot afford to 
waste human material. As long as the mass of the disabled are 
left to swell the ranks of the unemployable, this deadweight of 
wasted men must inevitably retard our economic recovery. It is 
our interest as well as our duty to re-equip these men for fresh 
service in the industrial army. 

The gravity of the problem is to a large extent concealed by 
the abnormal condition of the labour market and the retention of 
thousands of crippled men in the large secondary hospitals. The 
number of men already discharged with disability pensions is no 
index to the number who will ultimately have to be provided for, 
and at no distant date the increasing pressure on the available 
hospital accommodation may necessitate the discharge of thou- 
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sands of convalescents who would otherwise be retained for fur- 
ther treatment. The demand for labour at the present time is so 
great that no man who is physically fit even for light work has 
any difficulty in finding employment. Quite apart from the 
shortage of able-bodied labour, there is a general desire to help 
the disabled, and employers are not disposed to demand from 
them a high standard of efficiency. The result is a disposition in 
certain quarters to minimise the seriousness of the problem. It 
is not our national habit to look far ahead, and until crippled 
soldiers are seen begging in the streets those who plead for a bold 
and comprehensive policy must expect to be charged with exag- 
gerating the dangers of delay. Yet it does not require much 
imagination to realise that after the War, especially if it is fol- 
lowed by severe industrial depression, the first men to lose their 
jobs will be those disabled men who are now enjoying inflated 
wages which they could never earn under normal conditions. 
Then it will be too late to train men who have been spoiled by a 
period of overpaid unskilled employment, and they will drift into 
chronic unemployment and become a source of grave danger in 
the event of labour troubles. 

It is essential to the success of any scheme for the re-education 
of the disabled that the training should be thorough. A smat- 
tering of a trade may be sufficient to secure a man employment 
during the War, but as soon as the labour supply is normal again 
half-trained men will be dismissed. Nor is the employer to be 
blamed if he replaces the half-trained cripple by the skilled man 
at the first opportunity. There is no room for sentiment in busi- 
ness, and no employer ought to be expected to keep on a workman 
who is not worth his pay. The solution of the disablement 
problem is not to persuade the employer to pay disabled men more 
than they are worth, but to train the disabled till they can earn 
a living wage. The disabled man is sufficiently handicapped 
already, and in most cases he cannot hope to maintain the same 
output as his able-bodied competitor. What chance has he if he 
is further handicapped by inadequate training? It is much to 
be regretted that one of the largest specialised hospitals, which 
is doing admirable work from a medical point of view, is placing 
men in employment as chauffeurs, electrical wiremen and switch- 
board attendants, after only a few weeks’ training. The worst 
thing that could happen to the disabled is to be given billets for 
which they are bound to be incompetent, and except in rare cases, 
where the new employer is continuing the man’s training at his 
own expense, all these incompetents will be weeded out as soon 
as skilled men are available. 

If it is admitted that training, to be of any value at all, must 
be adequate, it follows that in the choice of trades to be taught 
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some regard must be had to the time required to learn them. It 
is generally recognised that, in the trades in which the apprentice- 
ship system obtains, the prescribed period of apprenticeship is 
much longer than the time actually required to teach the trade to 
any intelligent adult. But even if the trades unions agree, as they 
probably would, to recognise a disabled man as a skilled tradesman 
as soon as he is capable of passing a fair trade test, considerations 
of economy must limit training in the more highly skilled trades 
to men who show exceptional capacity and promise. Every man 
ought to be given a chance to do the best work of which he is 
capable, but it would be a waste of money to spend years of 
training to produce a mediocre artisan. Between the highly 
skilled trades, which demand a long and elaborate training, and 
completely unskilled labour, there lies a long range of semi- 
skilled occupations in which the majority of the disabled will 
have to be absorbed. These men have'earned the right to a fair 
trial, and no question of cost should be allowed to rob them of 
their chance of making a fresh start in any occupation to which 
they show themselves to be suited. But whether the cost of the 
training is to be met from State or private funds, it is mere waste, 
and unfair to the men themselves, to train them for trades in 
which they are not likely to become efficient within a reasonable 
time. 

Sir George Murray’s Committee on the care of the disabled, 
in their report issued in May 1915, recommended that the existing 
facilities for technical instruction should be used for training 
disabled men, and they deprecated the establishment of special 
institutions for this purpose. The arguments in favour of this 
course are too obvious to need stating here, but it is important 
to note that this recommendation was based on the assumption 
that men would ordinarily not be fit to begin training until their 
discharge from hospital. At the time when the report was pub- 
lished this assumption corresponded with the facts, and men were 
being discharged from hospital as soon as their wounds were 
healed. But the Murray Committee could not foresee the develop- 
ment of the great system of secondary hospitals designed not to 
heal the original wound but to repair its consequences, and to 
restore function in damaged limbs and atrophied muscles. The 
most important of these secondary hospitals is the great group 
of orthopaedic hospitals controlled by Dr. Robert Jones, who is 
utilising with wonderful success the experience of limb injuries 
gained by a long practice in the Liverpool docks. This is not 
the place to enlarge upon the miracles of surgery which are being 
achieved in these secondary hospitals. But the success of the 
scheme, for which the Army Medical Department deserves the 
greatest credit, has an important bearing upon the question of 
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training. The results obtained are astonishing, but in most cases 
they are only obtained by prolonged treatment. Sir Alfred Keogh 
has stated that there will be thousands of men who will require 
treatment for twelve months or more before their cure is complete. 
Even if the average period of treatment is put as low as six 
months, during nearly all of which the men will be fit for light 
work, the situation is materially different from that contemplated 
by the Murray Committee. Had the Committee known that in 
many cases men would be kept in hospital for months after they 
became strong enough to begin work, it is reasonable to assume 
that their recommendation would have been considerably modified. 
It is clear that where operations are necessary, the men must 
remain in hospital. But in many cases the treatment consists of 
massage, exercises or electrical treatment, which would not neces- 
sitate residence in the hospital itself. Hitherto these cases have 
been kept as in-patients, mainly because of the want of suitable 
accommodation outside the hospital. But the demands upon — 
these hospitals are rapidly increasing, and before long it may | 
become necessary to discharge all cases when they reach the 
stage at which they can be adequately treated as out-patients. 
This in turn will necessitate providing accommodation for these 
men within easy reach of their hospitals, and to meet this diffi- 
culty it has been suggested that hostels should be established in 
connexion with all the larger secondary hospitals. If such hostels 
are established, it is of the utmost importance that provision 
should be made for training the inmates. Their surgical treat- 
ment will ordinarily occupy only a small part of the day, and 
unless some occupation is found for the patients they will be incur- 
able loafers by the time that they finally return to their homes. 
Whether the men under treatment in the secondary hospitals 
are treated as in-patients or out-patients, it is desirable that they 
should remain as long as possible under military discipline. There 
are no doubt many objections to retaining on the nominal strength 
of the Army men who cannot be expected to return to service, 
and there are obvious difficulties in the way of increasing the 
present hospital accommodation. But these difficulties are not 
insuperable. There are still a large number of buildings through- 
out the country which have been offered to the War Office and 
which might be utilised with a little ingenuity if only a less rigid 
architectural standard were adopted. Hitherto only the best 
buildings have been taken, but we are now reaching the stage at 
which the second best must be made to serve. A re-examination 
of rejected buildings will show a large reserve still available. 
Similarly an abundant reserve of nurses could be obtained by 
raising the present age-limit. Greater experience can go a long 
way to compensate for lessened activity, especially if the older 
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nurses are assisted, as they easily might be, by part-time volun- 
teers. There are hundreds of educated women in the public and 
municipal services and in educational posts who could be trained 
far more quickly than the average V.A.D. These women cannot 
undertake whole-time service, but many of them are willing and 
anxious to give part-time help as relief nurses in the evenings or 
on Sundays. The advantages of postponing discharge in the case 
of men receiving secondary treatment are so great that no con- 
sideration of expense ought to be allowed to jeopardise the success 
of the cure. As long as the men remain under discipline it is a 
simple matter to keep them from doing anything likely to preju- 
dice their recovery. But once they are discharged they are free 
to do as they please, and it would be idle to suppose that many 
of them, exposed to the temptations of injudicious hospitality, 
will be able to exercise the self-restraint which is so vital to the 
success of their hospital treatment. Apart from the dangers of 
intemperance—and there must always be a risk of moral reaction 
in the case of men suddenly released from strict discipline—they 
may easily imperil their cure by simple carelessness or ignorance 
of the elementary rules of health. The value of the medical 
treatment may be nullified by the failure to take proper exercise 
or by excessive exertion. There must come a point at which the 
doctor can do no more for a man, but until that point is reached 
the patient should be kept under strict and continuous medical 
supervision. But while these men must be kept under strict 
control, it is important that their minds should be occupied as 
well as their bodies. It is just as necessary from a medical as 
from a moral point of view that the men should be given an 
occupation and an interest in life. Otherwise they would be mere 
prisoners ; and boredom, which is want of mental exercise, is just 
as injurious as want of physical exercise. Training and secondary 
treatment are interdependent ; and, at least in the earlier stages, 
the training should be supervised by medical experts. 

The Murray Committee recognised the importance of starting 
training at the earliest possible date, and all who have had practi- 
cal experience agree that disabled men degenerate with startling 
rapidity if they are left in idleness. Crippled men tend to mope 
and brood over their misfortune, and if this natural depression 
is not dispelled it soon develops into a chronic apathy and 
despondency as intractable as neurasthenia. The first step in 
training the disabled is to restore their self-confidence. A man 
who regards himself as a helpless wreck will very soon become 
one, and suggestion must play a large part in reviving the will, 
and with the will the capacity to work. The psychological factor 
is all-important, and no one can exercise the same influence over 
the patient as the doctor. Medical supervision in the earlier stages 
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of training is valuable also as a safeguard against over-strain. If 
it is dangerous to leave the men in idleness, it is equally dan- 
gerous to work them too hard at first. The capacity to work, 
like all other functional activities, can only be restored by slow 
degrees. If a man is over-fatigued or given work beyond his 
strength, he will lose heart at the most critical stage. A good 
start is half the battle and, once a disabled man can be made to 
believe in himself, he is well on the way to industrial as well as 
physical recovery. 

The French were quick to recognise the importance of co- 
ordinating restoration of function with re-education. The model 
State institution at St. Maurice, near Paris, contains both a 
convalescent hospital and a training school. But while St. Maurice 
is now the most important it is not the first institution of its kind 
to be established in France. The idea of ‘re-education,’ the 
recognition of the right of a man who is incapacitated for his old 
trade to be taught a new one, came from the now famous Ecole 
Joffre at Lyons. L’Ecole Joffre was a training school pure and 
simple, and its inception owed a good deal to the Charleroi School 
for the victims of industrial accidents. But it is significant that 
the French Government, in establishing at St. Maurice an institu- 
tion intended to be a model for all France, has combined a train- 
ing school with a convalescent hospital. The success of |’Ecole 
Joffre led to the establishment of many similar training schools, 
endowed in most cases by the municipalities; and St. Maurice 
may be taken as representing the results of many experiments. 
It may fairly be inferred therefore that the need of combining 
physical with industrial re-education has been accepted in France 
on grounds of experience as well as of theory. 

French experience has established very clearly that the selec- 
tion of the right type of teacher is vital to the success of any 
scheme of training. The ordinary technical instructor who 
understands his subject but not his pupils is quite useless. Teach- 
ing the physically defective is not perhaps as difficult as teaching 
the mentally defective, but it requires much the same qualities, 
the same inexhaustible patience, the same blending of sympathy 
and firmness, and above all the power of appreciating the idiosyn- 
crasies of the different pupils. The ideal instructor must know 
his men as well as his trade. He must study their peculiarities 
and be able to vary his methods so as to get the best out of each 
man. But discipline is as necessary as sympathy, for after 
months of idleness in hospital men will not readily settle down to 
work. If training schools on the French lines are to be esta- 
blished in England, it is important that at least the nucleus of 
the instructional staff should have an opportunity of studying the 
French methods at St. Maurice or Lyons. There should be, if 
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possible, one or more central institutions which would serve not 
only as models for the rest but as training centres for instructors. 
All instructors should be put through a qualifying course at one of 
these model institutions, and from time to time the best of them 
should re-qualify, in order to keep abreast of any improvements 
in method and practice. The possibilities of training disabled 
men are still unexplored. There is a large field for experiment, 
and the instructional staffs must pool their experience and keep in 
touch with new developments. If the different training schools 
are kept in watertight compartments, they cannot profit by each 
other’s successes and mistakes. It follows, of course, that if great 
demands are to be made on the instructors, they must be carefully 
selected and adequately paid. The best possible men must be 
secured without regard to cost, and those who fail to develop the 
requisite qualities must be rigorously weeded out. 

Although training institutions should be attached to, or should 
form part of, the large secondary hospitals, there will be many 
cases which will never require to be sent to secondary hospitals at 
all. These men, at any rate where they live in the neighbourhoo:l 
of large towns, can quite well be trained, as the Murray Com- 
mittee recommended, in existing technical institutions. But if 
this plan is to be carried out successfully special classes must be 
formed under instructors who have qualified at one of the model 
institutions. If the disabled men are required to join the same 
classes as the able-bodied, they are bound to fail. They cannot, 
especially in the earlier stages, keep pace with the pushing young 
apprentice fresh from school. Of course where the number to be 
dealt with is small, special classes may be impracticable; but if 
casualties continue on the present scale, it is probable that in all 
those towns in which there are technical training centres now, 
there will be a sufficient number of crippled men to justify special 
classes in most subjects. 

The position of the rural workers presents obvious difficulties. 
They must, if possible, be kept on the land. The drift to the 
towns is serious enough already, and no effort should be spared 
to retain in agricultural employment all the countrybred men who 
are still capable of being employed on the land. A good deal 
might be done by encouraging co-operative small holdings and by 
training disabled men for poultry-farming and market-gardening. 
But some organisation will be necessary to advise the men and 
assist them in stocking their holdings and marketing their pro- 
duce. Both in France and Germany there have been proposals 
for allowing part of the disability pension to be commuted, so as 
to provide the necessary capital to purchase and stock their hold- 
ings. But there are grave objections to commuting pensions, and 
it ought to be possible to provide the necessary capital in suitable 
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cases without having recourse to so dangerous an expedient. The 
commutation of a pension is a gamble in which the State always 
stands to lose, because if the capital is wasted (as it generally is) 
the man must either be left in destitution or be given a second 
pension. Various projects have been mooted for forming farm 
colonies, and as long as these farm colonies are intended solely 
for training and experimental purposes they might be of great 
value. It would be manifestly unwise to allow any disabled men 
to start as small-holders or market-gardeners unless it was clear 
that they had a real prospect of being able to make a living. A 
qualifying course at an agricultural training school or farm colony 
would be an admirable means of eliminating men who were un- 
suited to work on their own account. But residential farm 
colonies, composed wholly or mainly of disabled men, are to be 
deprecated. The worst thing that can happen to a disabled man 
is to be constantly reminded of his misfortune. The object of all 
training schemes should be to restore the disabled man to his old 
position, to make him feel himself a normal member of the com- 
munity and to help him to forget the handicap under which he 
labours. 

It is encouraging to find that the French experience goes to 
show that disabled men are on the average far more adaptable 
than might have been expected. Naturally the younger respond 
more readily to training than the older men, and they are quicker 
in recovering from the mental and moral effects of disablement. 
Youth has amazing recuperative power, and the younger men are 
more ingenious and rzsourceful in adapting themselves to their 
new conditions. This suggests that the older men of the Regular 
Army will be more difficult to train than the young men who are 
fighting now. Apart from age, the most important factor is pre- 
vious training and education. Men who have learned a skilled 
trade can, as a rule, be taught another trade akin to their former 
occupation with surprising rapidity ; and it is desirable, wherever 
possible, to teach the men trades analogous to their former calling, 
in order to give them an opportunity of living in the same neigh- 
bourhood and under the same conditions as before. In the case 
of skilled men, the object of training should be to enable them to 
resume something approximating to their old way of life. In 
the case of unskilled men, the position is different. The lot of 
unskilled labour is so hard that no disabled man should be required 
to return to it if he is capable of being trained for anything better. 
Every unskilled man should be given a chance of developing any 
latent gift, and many of the younger men will be found to be 
worth training. After all, most men drift into unskilled work not 
from want of intelligence but from want of opportunity to acquire 
a trade, and the French training schools have shown that unskilled 
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men of natural intelligence can learn quickly in spite of their 
defective education. If these men have never had a fair chance 
in life before, they have certainly earned one now. 

It must, however, be recognised that many of the older un- 
skilled men will not repay any elaborate training, though there 
are none who will not benefit by some systematic instruction. It 
has been suggested that something might be done for men of this 
type by an organisation on the lines of the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, but on a much larger scale. It might be possible to 
form a Veterans’ Labour Corps, from which men could be drawn 
to fill posts as timekeepers, hall porters, lift attendants, and, in 
rural districts, lodgekeepers and other billets on large estates 
which do not require any special skill or strength. It is to be 
hoped that employers may be induced to reserve for disabled 
soldiers light employments which do not demand the full strength 
of an able-bodied man. A movement in this direction has already 
been started in manufacturing circles; but there is the difficulty 
that in not a few cases these light billets are now being filled, 
often most successfully, by women, and where women have ‘ made 
good ’ it is not to be expected that they can be easily displaced. 
It must also be remembered that many billets of this kind have 
hitherto been reserved, very properly, for the victims of industrial 
accidents. Not a few of them also demand certain qualities, such as 
punctuality and the habit of discipline, which were characteristic 
of the best of the old Regulars, but which will not to the same 
extent be found in men disabled after a comparatively short period 
of service. The New Armies are essentially civilian armies, and 
it would be a mistake to assume that the veterans of this War 
will have the characteristics, either good or bad, of the old Regular. 

One danger to be guarded against is the temptation to train 
the disabled for clerical employments which after the War will be 
more overcrowded and consequently worse paid than ever. Already 
it appears from protests in the German Press that something of 
this sort is happening in Germany. While the War continues, 
the demand for clerical labour is such that men with a mere 
smattering of education can readily obtain employment, and there 
is always the risk that the short-sighted policy of turning disabled 
men into wage-earners at the earliest possible date may result in 
men being forced into clerical posts which they have no chance of 
retaining when the labour supply is once more normal. It is a 
sound rule that no disabled man should be encouraged to accept a 
job which he cannot reasonably be expected to retain after the 
War. The present conditions are abnormal and temporary, and 
in framing any scheme of training it is necessary to look to the 
future. It is no doubt true that many men who were clerks before 
the ‘War will want to follow an outdoor life and will prefer 
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emigration to returning to a black coat and semi-starvation. But 
the elementary schools are turning out thousands of potential 
clerks every year, and the disabled soldier will stand a poor chance 
in competition with the youngster fresh from school. Clerking 
has too often been, as it will continue to be, a refuge for victims 
of an unscientific system of education. ’ 

Both in France and Germany one of the greatest obstacles in 
the way of training the disabled has been the men’s fear that 
their earnings will be made a pretext for reducing their pension. 
In Germany this has been so marked that this state of mind has 
been named ‘pension hysteria.’ It is vital to the success of any 
systematised training that it should be made clear to the men that 
the State pension is based on the degree in which earning capacity 
has been impaired and not on actual earnings. This principle 
has now been definitely accepted by Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose 
appointment as the Minister responsible for pension questions 
marks a real advance in the administration of military pensions. 
Hitherto this most important question has been merely one of a 
mass of duties delegated to an over-worked Financial Secretary. 
By good fortune or exceptional resourcefulness a disabled man may 
succeed in earning as much as he earned before his disablement, 
but his injury involves inevitable discomfort and possibly constant 
suffering. He is entitled to some compensation for this, and the 
State has no right to reduce his pension because he has triumphed 
over his misfortune, so far at least as his earning capacity is con- 
cerned. But this, of course, applies only to the pension payable 
from Army or Navy funds. The supplementary pensions which 
may be granted by the Statutory Committee are on an entirely 
different footing. These are discretionary pensions based on the 
circumstances of the particular case, and in the exercise of their 
discretion the Statutory Committee may properly decide that it is 
more to the interest of the applicant to offer him a course of 
training than to award him a supplementary pension. Where 
there is evidence that the man is physically fit for training and he 
refuses to undergo a course of training, the Statutory Committee 
would be justified in withholding any supplementary grant. 

Until the men are discharged from the Army no question of 
payment for work done during training will arise. They will 
continue to draw their ordinary pay, and their wives or other 
dependants will continue to receive separation allowance. But 
while it is of the utmost importance that training should be begun 
before discharge, it is unlikely for financial reasons that the 
military authorities will be prepared to retain disabled men on 
the strength for the whole period of their training. As soon as 
a man is discharged he becomes his own master, and he may be 
tempted to give up his training altogether. If a man withdraws 
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from a training institution before he is properly equipped for his 
new trade, his training is to a large extent wasted. It will there- 
fore be necessary to offer him some substantial inducement to 
continue, and this raises the very difficult question of payment 
for work done during training and after discharge from the Army. 
Where the man has a wife or other dependants, and the disability 
pension is not sufficient to provide for them, they must be assisted 
by the Statutory Committee. But if the Statutory Committee 
are responsible in part for the maintenance of the family, the 
men cannot expect to be paid the full commercial value of any 
work produced by them, or, alternatively, if they are paid at 
ordinary market rates their earnings must be taken into account 
in fixing the temporary allowances to be paid to their dependants. 
Probably the best solution would be to pay the men some small 
wage which would merely provide them with a little extra pocket- 
money, and so give them an inducement to work steadily. A 
possible alternative would be to credit the men with the value of 
the work done by them but to defer payment till the training is 
complete. The accumulated earnings might then be used to pro- 
vide the men with an outfit of tools or whatever stock-in-trade 
was necessary for their new calling. The experience of the 
French institutions shows that some small money payment affords 
an incentive to industry, and without it there would be difficulty 
in inducing men to undergo a training course. 

Another difficulty, which has not yet been successfully solved 
in any of the countries concerned, is the adjustment of wages 
after training is complete. In the majority of cases disabled men 
cannot, except for short periods, compete against able-bodied 
competition either in output or in regularity of work. The posses- 
sion of a pension naturally tempts them to undersell their able- 
bodied competitors, and the less scrupulous employers may take 
advantage of this to pay the pensioner less than the fair market 
rate for his labour, thus in effect robbing him of his pension. 
Judging from protests in the German Socialist Press, this has 
already become an acute difficulty in Germany. In organised 
trades some agreement may be arrived at between employers and 
employed. But except in trades where piecework payment is in 
vogue a mere agreement to pay disabled men the ordinary rates 
will not meet the difficulty. The employers cannot be asked to 
pay disabled men more than they are worth, and any agreement 
to that effect would merely result in the disabled being driven out 
of employment as soon as work becomes slack. If employers are 
required to pay disabled men more than they can fairly earn, they 
will protect themselves by the obvious expedient of employing 
only the able-bodied. The most practical solution would seem to 
lie in the appointment of joint boards for each trade to determine 
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the degree in which productive capacity is impaired. Each man’s 
time rate could then be determined as a percentage of the prevail- 
ing time rate in the trade. If, for example, the joint board agreed 
in a particular case that the man’s capacity was three quarters 
of the normal, he would receive three quarters of the standard 
time rate. But it is clear from the experience of Germany that, 
unless some impartial authority is established to deal with disputed 
cases, the employment of disabled men on time rates is bound to 
cause continual friction. 

It is impossible in the absence of statistics to form any esti- 
mate of the proportion of men discharged with disability pensions 
who will be unable to return to their former occupation. In the 
case of non-manual workers the majority, if they are capable of 
work at all, will be able to resume their former calling. But as 
regards manual labourers, it is to be feared that the percentage 
who cannot return to their old trade will be very high. The 
French authorities have given no figures, but it is admitted that 
the number of men for whom some new occupation must be found 
is enormous, and the percentage is probably higher than was 
anticipated earlier in the War, because high wages have tempted 
many men to return for a time to occupations for which they were 
physically no longer fit. But the percentage will probably be 
reduced in course of time by the invention of more practical types 
of artificial limbs, especially of artificial arms. Before the War 
the attention of limb-makers was mainly directed to concealing 
the deformity by producing limbs which looked as much as pos- 
sible like real limbs. The result was the production, mostly in 
America, of limbs which were miracles of ingenuity, but were too 
complicated and fragile for hard wear. But for working purposes 
what the one-armed artisan needs is not a clever imitation of a 
real arm, but a practical working tool. A comfortable socket 
into which a variety of tools can be fitted is worth far more for 
practical purposes than an aluminium arm which is too delicate 
to hold a file or a brush. Limbless men really need two sets of 
limbs, an elaborate limb for ‘ walking out’ on Sundays, and a 
useful tool for everyday wear. This is illustrated by the Lord 
Roberts Memorial Workshops, where the one-legged men, 
although they have all been provided with excellent artificial 
legs, usually wear the old-fashioned ‘ peg and bucket’ during 
working hours. 

In cases where it is necessary to establish special institutions 
it should be possible to erect temporary workshops and class- 
rooms without incurring any excessive expenditure. But it would 
be wise to make some provision for permanent cases. There will 
probably be a residuum of cases in which the men, though capable 
of work, will not be fit for employment under ordinary com- 
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mercial conditions. Men who as a result of head injuries are sub- 
ject to recurrent fits, to take only one example, have little chance 
of permanent employment. Cases of this type may find employ- 
ment for a time, but irregular attendance and bad timekeeping 
will soon make them unemployable. It would no doubt be simple 
and possibly cheaper to deal with men of this class by giving 
them a supplementary pension and leaving them to live in idle- 
ness. But this is to condemn them to a miserable existence, and 
a life of leisure for.most of them would only mean prolonged bore- 
dom tempered by beer. It would be far better to keep them 
employed in institutions than to leave them to degenerate into use- 
lessness, a burden to themselves and a danger to the community. 
It is to be hoped that this residuum will be small, but it may be 
sufficient to necessitate some of the training schools being kept 
open considerably longer than would otherwise be necessary. 
This will, however, have the advantage that other disabled men 
might be given the opportunity in periods of unemployment of 
returning for a time to the institution for a further course of 
instruction in their trade. Ultimately, when institutions are 
no longer required, the buildings might be turned over to the local 
education authority and made available for ordinary technical 
instruction. 

The purpose of this article is to offer some tentative sugges- 
tions as to the machinery which is required to deal with the 
training of the disabled and the objects to which that training 
should be directed. It is not necessary here to discuss how that 
machinery should be provided and what share should be allotted 
to the local education authority and to local enterprise. But there 
are manifest advantages in a centralised system, and the existence 
of the Statutory Committee, charged with the duty of caring for 
the disabled, points to that body as the proper co-ordinating 
authority. There is abundant evidence of the desire to help if only 
some authoritative body will givea lead. But the public generally 
has not yet appreciated the urgency and the magnitude of the 
problem. Much could be done to educate public opinion if our 
leading men of letters would only follow the example of Maurice 
Barrés, who has done so much to call attention to the claims of 
the disabled in France. The whole problem bristles with diffi- 
culties, and it calls for the best thought of the nation. What is 
wanted is a man of genius who can touch the popular imagina- 
tion and make people realise the urgent need for practical 
measures. Asa nation we are unimaginative, but we are not un- 
grateful, and once the public can be made to see that the debt 
which we owe to the disabled cannot be discharged by any system 
of pensions, however generous, a great advance will have been 
made towards the solution of the problem. But the question is 
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desperately urgent. Habits of idleness are not easily shaken off, 
and if once these men are allowed to sink into despondency and 
apathy they will soon degenerate into chronic unemployables. 
They have made great sacrifices, and we owe it to them as a debt 
of honour to save them from a future of intolerable boredom. To 
give them an interest in life, to make them feel that they are not 
useless wrecks, in short to help them to help themselves, is the 
only way to give them a chance of the happiness they deserve. 
But there is no time to be lost. Delay means wasted lives. 


L. G. Brock. 
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‘MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE 
THEM’ 


THE article by Miss Picton-Turbervill on ‘The Coming Order in 
the Church of Christ ’ deserves some reply. It deserves it for two 
reasons : first, the obvious sincerity of the writer, and, secondly, 
the temperate and restrained language, so unlike what one is 
accustomed to from the supporters of the ‘Women’s Movement,’ 
in which she presents her case. And I will reply as sympatheti- 
cally as possible and, though I may have to tread on some toes, 
I will tread on them as lightly as I can. 

It is impossible to distinguish the particular movement: cham- 
pioned by Miss Picton-Turbervill from the Women’s Movement 
as a whole, and, indeed, I am sure that she would not wish it 
to be so dissevered. Running through the whole of her essay 
we see, implied or expressed, the same arguments with which we 
are familiar in the case of women’s suffrage, only now they are 
turned from political and mundane matters to things which are 
sacred and supernatural. Those of us who value their religion, 
to whom the things which are eternal are of the highest interest, 
cannot escape the challenge; now at any rate we are forced to 
examine the premises upon which the Women’s Movement as a 
whole is based. 

The enfranchisement of women is generally regarded by 
parliamentarians, from the Prime Minister downward, from the 
opportunist point of view. This isnothing new in English politics, 
and there is much to be said for it ; we are a practical people and 
our institutions are not as a rule founded on a logical basis, but 
upon what, after experiment, has been found to work. Person- 
ally, from this standpoint, I have never opposed women’s suffrage. 
The male franchise has now been lowered to a level which places 
political power in the hands of a vast number of men who are 
incapable of expressing an opinion worth anything on most of the 
questions which come before Parliament. I have always thought 
that the addition of a certain proportion of female voters would 
be a distinct improvement. To refuse the franchise to an 
educated woman whilst giving it to her ignorant servants merely 
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because they are men seems to bestow a perfectly absurd import- 
ance on the male sex. I know many women whom I would 
rather trust for an opinion on, let us say, the post-war settlement 
of the Balkans, than their coachmen or their farm-labourers. 
Again, I willingly concede what Miss Picton-Turbervill insists 
upon, that women are more spiritually-minded than men and 
even more courageous in their religion ; there were three women 
to one man at the foot of the Cross. The women voters, as a 
whole, may be trusted to throw their influence on the side of 
religion, and that to any State is an enormous gain.’ 

Where, then, it may be asked, do you part company with the 
supporters of the Women’s Movement? I break off at the argu- 
ments they employ. I deny that women have any right to a 
vote, because I have never been able to see any reason in 
philosophy why that right pertains to men. nd as to the 
sanction of religion, the Founder of our Faith in commanding due 
and proper obedience to civil governments did not hesitate to put 
forward Caesar. It is obvious from this that the authority of 
rulers must rest upon something else than the modern theory of 
the consent of the governed. 

But behind this ‘right’ lies another claim, and here we 
approach one of the main arguments upon which Miss Picton- 
Turbervill’s thesis rests—equality. The stock phrase, which, 
indeed, she does not quote but upon which she evidently relies, 
is ‘The equality of men and women: equality in privilege, 
equality in calling, equality in opportunity of service.’ Grant 
this equality, and you must inevitably grant women the same 
electoral privileges with men in the secular sphere and an entrance 
into the Christian ministry in the religious. Respondeo negando 
majorem. In the first place, where in the universe do we find 
equality? The whole is a carefully balanced system of inequali- 
ties and dissimilarities. From the stars which differ from one 
another in magnitude to the grains of sand on the sea-shore we 
find nothing but inequality, and in heaven itself there are nothing 
but perfectly ordered inequalities, in privilege, in calling, in 
opportunity of service. Not till we reach the Unity of the 
Godhead itself can we predicate co-equalities. Rousseau and the 
doctrinaires of the French Revolution prated about the equality 
of men, and modern political systems have nominally founded 
themselves upon it. But these systems are only successful so far- 
as in practice they deny their principles, for we who have lived in 
a family know that all men are born unequal and all go unequal 
to the grave. 

? But, it may be said, how about adult male and female suffrage? The 


answer is that that being the reductio ad absurdum of representative govern- 
ment would probably end by destroying democratic institutions altogether. 
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And as between the sexes I say boldly there is inequality in 
privilege, inequality in calling, inequality in opportunity of 
service. There is one set of physical functions peculiar to the 
man and there is another set peculiar to the woman, and no 
“movement ’ will ever succeed in making them interchangeable. 
So there are certain moral qualities conspicuous in the man and 
other moral qualities in the woman. Even in their sins they 
differ—temptation to sexual immorality is far weaker in the 
woman than in the man, while the consequences of the sin to 
the character are more serious in the woman and the injury done 
tothe family by the mother more profound. No Acts of Parliament 
can alter these fundamental facts. Who does not know fhat 
man energises more by reason and woman more by instinct ; that 
deliberation is the safety of the one, quickness of apprehension 
of the other? We might multiply these inequalities almost 
indefinitely ; my readers can think them out for themselves. 

Now if all this be true in the natural sphere, is it unreasonable 
that it should be true in the supernatural sphere, and that here 
too there should be inequalities and differences in callings and 
in functions? All through the Christian ages the little children 
have said their first prayers and learnt their first spiritual lessons 
at their mothers’ knees. All through those ages women have 
been bidden to hold their peace in the assemblies of the faithful. 
All through those ages a Woman (ah! what a calling, what an 
opportunity of service, what privilege! for through her obedience 
and her humility she co-operated with her Maker in the salva- 
tion of mankind) has received in heaven and on earth the loftiest 
honour a creature can receive, whilst men alone have stood at 
Christian altars and celebrated the Christian mysteries.” 


* To do Miss Picton-Turbervill justice she seems to be conscious of the 
tremendous force of traditional Christianity, for here and there in her argu- 
ments she leaves ‘ progressive revelation’ for a frank appeal to antiquity, and 
that of the most primitive kind. ‘ Those,’ she writes, ‘ who study the ministry 
of women in the early Church of the first two centuries admit readily that 
they held a place in the Church ministry from which, by degrees, as cen- 
turies advanced, they were slowly expelled. Eastern tradition and prejudice 
were as hard to overcome as our own, and the following of the example set 
by Christ yielded to Eastern tradition and Jewish prejudice.’ We admit 
nothing of the kind. Let Miss Turbervill begin with the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul. His plain teaching is not to be got over by accusing 
Puritanism of accepting too literally ‘a few Biblical texts.’ (What influence, 
by the way, has Puritanism had upon thz Latin or Greek Churches?) Again, 
the practice of the first two or three or four centuries gives no countenance 
whatever either to preaching or to the ministration of the Sacraments by 
women. And as to Eastern or Jewish prejudice, does Miss Picton-Turbervill 
really think the Church became more Eastern and more Jewish ‘as centuries 
advanced’? This is queer history. Again, she obviously confuses ‘spiritual- 
mindedness’ with the sacramental grace of Orders. Lastly, as a final 
criticism, the somewhat obscure ministry of deaconesses, mostly concerned 
with attendance on female neophytes and worshippers, and trimming the 
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All this perfect co-ordination of the sexes, this harmony of dis- 
similarities, is to be done away. Miss Picton-Turbervill has 
a new message for us, nay, for the whole Church of Christ. She 
uses this term in the very broadest sense. She certainly includes 
the unbaptised and probably those who in any way, or to any 
degree, reverence Christ as a Teacher of religion or of ethics. It 
is to this heterogeneous assembly that the new Order is coming, 
nay, has even now come, for she tells us that there are ‘no fewer 
than seven thousand ordained women ministers in the Free 
Churches’ of America, and that the Society of Friends have in 
this matter ‘an enlightenment which the other branches of the 
Church of Christ have failed to receive.’ Which are the ‘ other 
branches ’? Clearly the historic Churches of Christendom, claim- 
ing to be Catholic and Apostolic and to have preserved in unbroken 
succession the ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons, Churches 
which between them account for at least two thirds of those who 
claim the name of Christian. It is this ministry that the ‘Coming 
Order ’ is to invade ; for it is not only women-preachers that are 
to come; her arguments, nay, her very language, ‘ the highest 
ministry,’ make this quite clear. Historic Christianity is to 
accept women-deacons ministering in the Holy Mysteries, women- 
priests, celebrating those Mysteries, and women-bishops, metro- 
politans, patriarchs and popes, ordering them and ruling in the 
Church of Christ. 

The thing is impossible. Not only are we convinced that the 
new Order is not coming, but we are convinced that it never can 
come ; for not even the most extreme doctrine of development in 
the Roman Church will admit a ‘ progressive revelation,’ and the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church is not ‘free’ to do as it likes as are 
the ‘ Free Churches of America.’ ‘ Change and decay in all around 
we see,’ but He who changes not has committed to His Church 
certain truths and laws which we are convinced are to endure 
unto the end, and it is this conviction which affords us that tran- 
quillity which is so perplexing, and even disconcerting, to those 
outside. When the world is so disturbed, when change is on 
everybody’s lips, why should Christians remain so preternaturally 
cool? They hear of wars and rumours of wars, nation rises against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom ; they are not troubled, nor 
is their faith in Christianity shaken by a single tremor. 

And this leads us to the second argument on which the 
Women’s Movement is based. It is this, that as the world is 
essentially improving and mankind is steadily advancing to higher 


Church lamps, was more fully developed and apparently lasted longer in the 
East than anywhere else. Miss Picton-Turbervill’s excursion into Church 
history could hardly have been more unfortunate for the thesis she desires to 
maintain. 
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things, any ‘coming’ movement must be accepted as good, being 
the product of a New Age; in the Christian language used by 
Miss Picton-Turbervill, it has behind it the Spirit of God. 

Is the world improving? When the Son of Man cometh shall 
He find faith on the earth? One hardly dare face the question 
lest the answer should plunge us into the profoundest pessimism. 
The confident affirmation seems largely the result. of the remark- 
able advance of natural science, which has placed undreamt of 
powers over material things in the hands of man. ‘I can do all 
things,’ he is tempted to exclaim, without the apostolic qualifica- 
_ tion. How slight is his control over his destinies the present 

condition of the world reveals. True, he can commit racial 
suicide and he can kill his fellow-men ; and can anything be more 
awe-inspiring and terrible than the accumulated horrors which 
the men of the twentieth century have crowded into the past two 
years? ‘Kill, kill, kill’ is the one cry now resounding through 
Europe. Kill, for we must have land ; kill, for we must have gold. 
And nations still neutral, as in America, look on impassively as 
‘they finger the price of blood. Kill everywhere, in air, on land 
and sea. Kill with lead, with steel, with fire, with poison ; let us 
turn all the greaf achievements of natural science into one 
channel, the slaughter of our enemies, till the rivers run with 
blood and the putrid earth rejects the corpses! Is not the world 
improving? Look at our mighty deeds : Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice.* 

The future lies with those who keep their heads, alike in times 

of tranquillity and of great catastrophe. It is pleasant to float 
with the tide. It is easy to throw oneself into the movements of 
the passing hour, to echo the platitudes and to put oneself at the 
head of a rushing, roaring crowd. That way lie, not infrequently, 
success and great estate. But those who rush with these multi- 
tudes are of no real use to mankind nor, if their minds are capable 
of introspection, can they feel much satisfaction with their lives. 
They reap a quick but very transient reward. 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


* I am using arguments to move other minds, and I must guard myself 
against letting it be thought that I look upon war, terrible though it is, as 
the worst of evils; it certainly is not, and it can be productive of very glorious 
virtues. I returned from a visit to Germany in the autumn of 1908, quite 
convinced that war was inevitable. Had I been the statesman responsible for 
this Empire I should have declared war on Germany before 1914 without the 
least hesitation. My justification would be that if we had the right to acquire 
an Empire that must carry with it the right to defend it. But this note is really 
matter for a different article. 

















A GREAT RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER 


A BOOK written sixteen years ago by the Russian philosopher 
Vladimir Soloviev has recently been ‘translated into English by 
four collaborators, Stephen Graham, Edward Cazalet, W. J. 
Barnes, and H. H. Haynes. The author called his work 
Dialogues, since it actually consists of three dialogues, and the 
translators have given it the title of War and Christianity as signi- 
fying the subject of these dialogues. It may be asked, Who is he, 
or who was he, this Vladimir Soloviev? It is true that in England 
as in France his name is only familiar to those rare people who 
have studied the Russian language and literature, but these know 
that in Russia Soloviev has a great following and prestige. There 
all the cultivated world, writers and philosophers, professors and 
students, all that public which has a taste for high and spiritual 
matters, is intimate with his work. In philosophical writings, in 
literature, in teaching, in the newspapers, his name is perpetually 
introduced, and is always alluded to with the deepest respect and 
admiration. Extracts from his works, his views, characteristic 
traits of his life or personality are constantly quoted. It is more 
than sixteen years since he died, and yet he seems to be still full 
of life and activity. He speaks to the soul and the heart of his 
country, which is increasingly proud of him. The strangest thing 
is that he has been and is still admired by those who have never 
shared, nor are likely in the slightest degree to share, his doctrines 
or his beliefs. While he was alive his most determined adver- 
saries could not help loving him, and it is the same thing now. 
I shall always remember the astonishing manner in which I learnt 
that he was at the point of death. I had heard no news of him 
for a long time, when in a Paris railway station I met by 
chance one of his compatriots, an ardent student of literature and 
one much interested also in those theories where modern free- 
thinking seems to meet the ancient tenets of Buddha on common 
ground. I asked this Russian if he had had any news recently of 
Soloviev. He began to sigh heavily, and with his eyes full of 
tears he replied ‘ You do not know then? Alas! alas! He is 
dying. Even now he may have passed away.’ And here was this 
impassioned free-thinker shedding tears of sincere sorrow at the 
841 
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thought of the death of Soloviev who had devoted the whole of his 
life to the defence and the glorification of the Christian Faith ! 
That same day, July 31, 1900, the great Christian philosopher 
died in the house of his friend Prince Serge Troubetzkoi, near 
Moscow. 

For several weeks afterwards the Russian reviews and news- 
papers were full, not only of obituary notices of regret and admira- 
tion, but also of sketches and anecdotes concerning his character, 
his thoughts, and his writings. I have kept a partial collection of 
these, and they constitute an amazing testimony. Since then his 
complete works have been published ; they fill ten large volumes, 
and a new edition has just been received with enthusiasm. Apart 
from his original works, Soloviev produced a translation of Plato. 

He died at the age of forty-eight, having tirelessly expended 
his talents as philosopher, polemicist, poet, and apostle. T'o-day 
he is still the most admired and influential thinker in his own 
country. His prestige is ever increasing. 

I made the acquaintance of Soloviev at Paris, where he stayed 
several times. I saw him first when he was delivering a lecture 
to a very small audience (about sixty people) in the salon of the 
Princess Wittgenstein, née Bariatynski. He was speaking of the 
“Russian Idea.” Who was this lecturer? Some of his com- 
patriots who were there among the Parisians told us that he was 
the son of one of the first Russian historians. That very young 
he had occupied a chair at the University of Moscow, and that 
in his books and articles he wrote principally on religious and 
philosophical questions. He spoke (and I soon discovered that 
he also wrote) the French language as if it were his own. We 
watched him and we listened to him with considerable curiosity. 
Very tall, extremely thin, with an upright and rather reserved 
bearing, he gave the impression of one whose physical being was 
scarcely real. But under the long hair, turning grey, which 
framed his wide calm brow, there seemed to emanate a magnetic 
and penetrating force. His short-sighted eyes were large and 
magnificent and literally shone. His voice was singularly modu- 
lated, sonorous and impressive, grave or caressing. His manners 
were humble, almost timid, but he yet had an incomparable 
quality of audacious and dauntless energy. What had he been 
saying to us and of what especial interest was this ‘ Russian 
Idea’? Was it then more significant or distinctive than the 
French, or the English, or German or Italian idea? The lecture, 
although it was not long, was extremely impressive. Very soon 
the audience had discovered that the Conférencier was revealing 
the very soul of Russia, and furthermore the nature of the crisis 
by which this soul of a nation was being agitated. This crisis 
was of a twofold nature. The free-thinkers were urging Russia 
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to break with her ancient Christian traditions, while at the same 
time many Christians were persuading themselves and were teach- 
ing others that Russia was forming a Christian religion and society 
for herself alone. Soloviev combated both these extremes of 
thought. He combated also the subjugation which, since Peter 
the Great, the State had imposed upon the Russian Church. 
Finally, with a rare eloquence, the lecturer stated the destiny of 
the human race as a whole. ‘The idea of a nation’ [he said] 
‘is not what she thinks of herself now, but what God thinks of 
her in eternity." He demonstrated the law of moral and intel- 
lectual harmony which should bind one nation to another. 

In accepting the essential unity of the human race, we must regard 
humanity in entirety, as a great collective being, a social organism of 
which the different nations represent the living members. It is evident, 
from this point of view, that no people can live in itself, by itself, or 
for itself, but that the life of each one is merely an individual share in 
the general life of humanity. The particular organic function which any 
one nation should perform in this universal life, that is the true national 
idea, eternally fixed in the scheme of creation. To share in the life of 
the Universal Church in the development of a great Christian civilisation, 
to share according to its strength and its peculiar capacity, that should 
be the only true aim, the only real object of each nation. 


I have quoted these words early because they are a good 
epitome of all the philosophical and apologetic work done by 
Soloviev, as well as indicating the ruling thought and aspiration 
of his soul. The idea of brotherhood, the duty of every reason- 
able being towards his neighbour was Soloviev’s continual pre- 
occupation. His immense love for truth found its complement in 
his love of charity, as may be seen in the details of his private 
life. Not only was he magnificent as a thinker, a professor, and 
a writer, but Soloviev was also an incomparable friend and com- 
panion. 

In Russia he had an extraordinary number of friends of every 
sort and description: a crowd of eminent men, scholars and 
writers, and an equal crowd of simple citizens, not to speak of a 
great many poor people at whose disposal his talents and his purse 
were placed with equal generosity. Without fortune or a fixed 
home, for he lived always in hotels except when he stayed with 
one or other of his innumerable friends, he would spend with 
prodigal generosity all the money which he had earned by working 
all night for a couple of months. And after these unthinkable 
and herculean labours he would be as fresh and active as ever, 
composing and writing books, poetry, and articles for reviews all 
at the same time, and living only upon tea and vegetables. His 
friends scolded him without succeeding in making him angry nor, 
needless to say, in altering his habits. In Petrograd and in 
Moscow his inexhaustible kindnesses became a byeword. One of 
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his biographers, M. V. L. Velitchko, has collected a number of 
touching and curious anecdotes of these. In Paris I have myself 
often seen this short-sighted man risk being run over by dashing 
suddenly across a street to give alms to beggars whom he can 
hardly have seen, and he would run after them and give them a 
gold piece as soon as a silver one. In Christian philosophy his 
instinctive goodness found light and nourishment. How genuine, 
firm, and vast a faith he possessed! It was the source of his 
strength, but it was also the origin of many of those obstacles in 
combating which without either hesitation or regret he prema- 
turely wore himself out. Free-thinkers, sceptics, and those who 
in the matter of their creed simply follow accepted and official 
forms would not admit that religion was as vital and as necessary 
as he declared it to be. They had forgiven Soloviev all his theories 
on the different philosophical systems, from Schelling and 
Schopenhauer to the Buddhist schools, both ancient and modern, 
but they were astonished and often irritated to hear him affirm 
the existence of a living God, the ruling of a Providence, the 
efficacy of prayer, the divinity of Jesus Christ and of His Church, 
the inherent virtue of the sacraments, the paramount import- 
ance of dogma and of all those tenets which constitute Chris- 
tianity—I say all because this Russian who was devoted to his own 
Church nevertheless publicly upheld, and as much by reasoned 
argument as by conviction, the doctrines of the Oecumenical 
Council and of the Council of the Vatican and the supremacy of 
the Pope. ' 

Sometimes his countrymen accused him of employing in a 
contradictory sense powers which were superb and magnetic, and 
at the same time so clear, accurate, vivid, and spiritual. He de- 
fended himself marvellously, always bringing up fresh arguments 
which dumbfounded his critics. He knew not only Latin, Greek, 
French, English, and German, but also Hebrew. He had 
studied several branches of natural science, especially physiology ; 
he possessed a profound sense of the continuity of history; he 
dallied with exegesis. His attitude towards theology was that of 
an ardent believer, a great metaphysician, and a mystic. In his 
writing the wind and the flame seemed to meet one another; 
there was strength and vivacity, imagination and fantasy. 
Indeed, Solovievy was endowed with the gifts of a poet. 

His conversation was delightful. In Paris I and some of my 
friends found great pleasure in it during his two principal visits 
there in 1888 and in 1893. One evening I had taken him to dine 
at a restaurant with an intimate friend. We had been careful 
to avoid the public salle, where, with his tall, emaciated figure, 
his long hair, beard already turning grey, his air of a prophet, 
the sonorous voice and the subjects which he chose to talk about, 
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Soloviev would have run too great a risk of attracting attention, 
of a kind which might have been offensive, from the vulgar and 
stupid. We were the less inclined to expose him to such treat- 
ment since, although he had so dauntless and generous a nature, 
he was also very sensitive and gentle. Therefore, as usual, we 
arranged to entertain Soloviev in a private room. After some 
desultory conversation, our genial and delightful guest began to 
talk to us of the Apocalypse. Presently a waiter came in to 
discharge his duties, and the fortuitous member of the audience 
was extremely surprised and perturbed at Soloviev’s remarks, 
which were obviously so very unlike anything he had ever heard 
in that place. Evidently the interested and animated expression 
of X and myself helped to upset thé young man altogether. He 
thought himself in the company of three madmen and very nearly 
dropped the tray. Towards the end of dinner I recalled this little 
incident, and mentioned it to Soloviev, who laughed heartily. 
Had he been the host instead of the guest he would certainly, 
according to his habit, have doubled or trebled the pourboire. 
The charm of his conversation makes itself felt in Trois 
Dialogues, which, as we have said, has recently been translated 
into English under the title War and Christianity. Here the 
characters certainly talk a great deal on these subjects, but the 
book is chiefly concerned with the struggle between good and 
evil, and the final victory which must be that of good. To be 
quite exact, the title should perhaps be Christ and Anti-Christ. 
Soloviev himself has to some extent indicated this in his preface 
to the Russian edition. In the preliminary explanations which 
he has been careful to give, the principal idea of his book can be 
easily distinguished. It may be regretted that this introduction 
has been omitted from the English version, for it is only fifteen 
pages, and a résumé of it, anyhow, might have been inserted. 
For the English edition Mr. Stephen Graham has written a short 
and special preface, chiefly biographical. The four pages for 
which this well-known author is responsible are written with 
charm and distinction, and I hope he will allow me to make one 
or two simple criticisms. Soloviev died, not in 1901, but in 1900, 
and the Three Dialogues was first published in 1899 and not in 
1900. Finally, Mr. Stephen Graham says that Soloviev acknow- 
ledged Dostoievski as his prophet on the question of national 
education, and this is a more serious error. Certainly Soloviev, 
friend and admirer as he was of Dostoievski, praised the latter 
greatly, and placed him among those eminent men whom he 
called prophets. But he was himself very superior to him, both 
on account of the versatility of his natural gifts and by the force 
of his intelligence. To be himself and to act for himself, he 
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had no need of Dostoievski. In truth, Soloviev was a real light 
and inspiration to many, without having ever been anybody’s 
disciple. If the title of prophet be applicable to anyone, it is to 
him before all others. This title, which had indeed already been 
awarded to him in certain circles, was in a sense acknowledged 
by the whole of the Russian public four years after the appear- 
ance of the Dialogues. During the war between Russia and 
Japan, and at the time of the Japanese victories, it was remem- 
bered “hat the Dialogues contained a passage anticipatory of these 
events 12 the chapter where Soloviev describes the triumph of the 
Mongol invasion, ‘ Pan-Mongolism in Action.’ The author, 
however, did not care about assuming the réle of seer or visionary. 
He only affected to study very carefully certain matters which are 
usually neglected. He admits as much in the Russian preface. 
Here, also, he explains the manner in which he has combined 
history and imagination to arrange the mise en scéne of the drama 
where the Anti-Christ intervenes. He declares that he attaches 
no serious importance to external details, to circumstances either 
of time or place. He believed and he asserted (as we see in the 
Dialogues) that the last formidable scene on earth will probably 
occur within a not too distant period, for instance, within the 
next two centuries. The point which he insists upon the most 
strongly, however, is the incarnation of evil, corresponding with, 
and in contrast to, the incarnation of good in the person of Jesus. - 
Soloviev declares that war is one of the signs of universal evil, but 

he does not allow that it is an unmitigated evil. Those who have 

only superficially studied the works of this Russian philosopher 

are astonished that he could in any respect accept and approve 

of war. But in his great work Opravdanie dobra (The Justifi- 

cation of Good) there is an important chapter where he explains 

the services which war can render and has rendered in the cause 

of justice to humanity and also to civilisation. It is indeed diffi- 

cult to realise Soloviev as a supporter of war, he who is so gentle 

and tender, so opposed to the abuse of physical force. Naturally 

he draws a distinction : there is a good war and a bad war, and he 

adds that there is also a good peace and a bad peace. This is one 

of the subjects which are treated with the greatest skill and care 

in these brilliant and original Dialogues. 

An old general, a politician, a young prince (disciple of 
Tolstoi), a woman of the world, Soloviev, disguised but easily 
recognisable in ‘ Mr. Z.,’ these are the discutants. They are all 
Russian, and chance has brought them together in a charming 
villa at the foot of the Alps on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is at the moment when the Propaganda against War is being 
exploited by Baroness Suttner and Mr. Stead. The lady has 
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just been reading about the propaganda in journals and pamphlets, 
and asks her companions what is to be thought of it. The poli- 
tician declares that the idea is good and may be realised. The 
Tolstoian prince is enthusiastic in its favour. The old general is 
indignant. The lady shows some distrust of these pacificist propa- 
gandists. Mr. Z. (Soloviev) makes a few remarks, asks questions, 
and succeeds, through surprising logical deductions, in developing 
the discussion. The politician does not think that the army can 
be suppressed all at once, nor at any time altogether, but he 
thinks that the prestige of everything military is likely to diminish 
steadily. He would like to reduce the army to the same level as 
the police. According to his ideas it is scientific and industrial 
influences which, with the concurrence of diplomacy, should con- 
trol the reciprocal relations between governments. The chief 
object of this being that an army thus degraded, having neither 
moral value nor as a consequence military significance, should in 
time cease of itself to exist. The prince, enamoured of Tolstoi’s 
principles, rejoices in anticipation of such a result, since in his 
view there should be no army, and nobody ought to kill anybody 
else or even attempt to resist evil. But Soloviev observes that 
there are people who require to be protected, and the general as an 
instance tells them of a fight in which he has recently taken part 
in defence of an Armenian population whom the Turks were about 
to annihilate. Should he then have left these poor Armenians to 
be burnt or to have their throats cut? The prince persists in 
thinking that with judicious counsels and by an example of 
generosity the Turkish soldiers might have been induced to behave 
themselves with humanity, and though he does not believe in the 
divinity of Christ, he yet invokes what he calls the Christian 
spirit. Soloviev reminds the prince of the conduct of some famous 
Christian rulers of Russia, among others Vladimir Monomach, 
who in the twelfth century was obliged to be constantly fighting 
in order to protect his subjects ‘against ferocious and grasping 
tribes. But the Tolstoian prince, who does not even care to 
know if Vladimir Monomach ever existed, persists in asserting 
that the Christian spirit alone should be employed to overcome 
evil. Then with a fine and vigorous irony Soloviev asks his 
adversary if he considers Christ was sufficiently penetrated 
with the Christian spirit. Tolstoi’s disciple is surprised and 
inclined to be annoyed, and Soloviev remarks that Christ Himself 
did not attempt to exhort Judas, Herod or the Jews of the San- 
hedrin. This is surely a proof that such a method is not always 
sufficient ! 

The second Dialogue begins with a discussion on politeness. 


While sharing certain of the prince’s views the politician thinks 
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that he is rather touchy and unreasonable. It is often the case, he 
says (the prince not being present), with those who are most 
eager for moral perfection. ‘On the other hand, those who have 
little or no regard for virtue are frequently the most agreeable 
companions. ‘At Monte Carlo, for instance,’ remarks the lady 
who is familiar with the ways of the world—‘ at Monte Carlo, or 
for that matter anywhere where good manners are the first con- 
sideration, that is the maxim.’ But exaggeration should be 
avoided even in good manners. As an instance of this Soloviev 
relates the rather comic tragedy of one of his friends. The latter, 
who had a superstitious reverence for politeness, was always over- 
whelmed with engagements, both professional and social, literary 
work, correspondence, ceremonies, visits, and dinners. He wore 
himself out with the effort to try to do everything correctly, fell 
ill, and finally in desperation committed suicide ! 

Digressions of this kind perpetually occurred to Soloviev during 
intimate and friendly conversations, even when he was discussing 
philosophy or religion. He enjoyed curious and fantastic anec- 
dotes in which folly wrought its own downfall. On this occasion 
two similar stories instantly came into his mind. One of these 
concerned two hermits of old time who had been dragged into 
a life of crime and vice by a fanatical pursuit of perfection. The 
first died on the gallows unrepentant, the second attained to the 
highest dignities because he had known how to guard himself 
against despair. In everything it is desirable to observe propor- 
tion. The politician has not much sense of proportion, in spite of 
his concern for politeness and his anxiety to regulate the balance 
of power between the nations. He refutes the prince’s argu- 
ments, who following Tolstoi’s theories wishes to suppress all 
governments, but he goes hopelessly astray in maintaining that 
war has never furthered the progress or the interests of any 
country. He wishes to control the fate and the position of Turkey 
by the only pacificist means. And what are these? They are 
simple enough. Allow Germany to take possession of the Turkish 
Government. He extravagantly admires the famous German 
Kultur, and with an insensate love of peace he gives the prefer- 
ence to that nation which stands for the most threatening mili- 
tarism. In the first part of this Dialogue Soloviev says very little, 
but the few remarks that he makes lead his adversaries to contra- 
dict and refute their own words. In the third Dialogue we have 
the elaborate development of the simple remark with which the 
former one has closed. The politician is rejoicing over the 
pacificist movement as a great progress. Soloviev recalls the 
words of Tourguenief in Fumée : ‘ Progress is a symptom—every- 
body agrees about that—but a symptom of what? This is what 
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we have to consider.’ Soloviev is persuaded that progress, a rapid 
and visible progress, is always a symptom of the end. The poli- 
tician admits that that is so sometimes, as, for example, in a case 
of locomotor ataxia, but he does not agree that where culture and 
civilisation are concerned progress is a sign of decay. Soloviev 
replies that it is undoubtedly less apparent here than in the case 
of paralysis, but it is none the less inevitable all the same. ‘The 
end of what? The end of that of which we have been speaking— 
the history of humanity, of that historical continuity which has 
now entered upon a period of such accelerated speed as can only 
mean the beginning of the end.’ ‘It is the end of the world 
that you mean, is it not? That is indeed strange.’ The general 
is also extremely interested, but the prince, foreseeing that the 
Anti-Christ is about to be introduced into the discussion, refuses 
to hear any more and goes out. ‘The politician admits that there 
is no reason why the Anti-Christ should not be discussed as well 
as any other subject, since many people take him very seriously. 

Indeed, among the mass of devout Russians there are a large 
number who are occupied with the thought of the Anti-Christ. 
It is not so in France and elsewhere. In England I should think 
that there are very few people, even the most devout Christians, 
who ever think or speak of him. But in Russia, as we have said, 
this pre-occupation is quite common. 

Among the different turns taken by the discussion, in which 
the prince has now come back to take a part, Soloviev continues 
to develop his argument. The conquests made by science, art, 
and industrialism, on behalf of everything that is called 
civilisation, have always a reverse side. If there is considerable 
progress, there is always corresponding retrogression. The 
results obtained by medicine, hygienics, antiseptics, organo- 
therapeutics, etc., are greatly vaunted, but we must also 
remember the degeneracy which shows itself in the form of 
nervous maladies. On the whole, the harvest gathered by death 
shows no diminution. And, moreover, since for each individual, 
for the whole world, progress and culture continue to lead, as 
before, only to death, it is clear that all progressive activity is in 
vain, having neither object nor signification. Quoting the Gospel, 
Soloviev shows that, immediately after having spoken of what is 
due to Caesar, Christ goes on to talk of the victory over death, 
that is, of the Resurrection (St. Luke). Without the Resurrec- 
tion the Kingdom of Heaven resolves itself into the Kingdom of 
Death. A civilisation which tries to exist without God deprives 
itself of the very sources of life and delivers the world over to the 
evil spirit by which it is itself animated—the spirit of imposture. 
His listeners realising that it is the Anti-Christ to whom he refers, 
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the politician tells Soloviev that he should give them his portrait. 
‘What are you asking?’ replies the philosopher. ‘I am sure 
that you have never been satisfied with any of the innumerable 
presentations which famous artists have tried to give of Christ. 
It is impossible adequately to present the incarnation of good, 
and it is equally impossible to materialise the incarnation of evil. 
Ecclesiastical books can at most only furnish his description, his 
passport.’ 

After this, Soloviev reads the anticipated narrative of which 
he is himself the author, though he attributes it to a deceased 
monk. I give a brief analysis of it. 

In the twentieth century, the Japanese, enthusiastic imita- 
tors of European society, exert a predominating influence over 
China, upon which country they have imposed a dynasty of their 
own race. They then embark upon the conquest of Europe. 
Naturally they begin with Russia, and easily defeat her armies. 
The Germans resist, but, attacked presently from the other side 
by France, they are obliged to treat with-the Oriental invaders 
and disarm without loss of honour. The French are enthusiastic 
for the Yellow Race. The English only escape being invaded 
by paying an indemnity of a thousand million pounds. For the 
space of a year the Japanese Emperor reigns over Europe without 
opposition. But gradually there awakens a longing for freedom. 
In the different countries there is a spirit of revolt. The massacre 
of their exotic conquerors is carefully planned and carried out by 
the Governments and the people. The Yellow Peril is disposed 
of. Having been so closely associated in the effort of delivering 
themselves, the European nations, now free, wish to be per- 
manently allied in the work of establishing universal peace. The 
twenty-first century shows us a Europe composed of more or less 
democratic States, organised under an altogether new system, 
the United States of Europe. Henceforward there is to be no 
more war, but religion, or even an elementary faith in God, has 
only been preserved by a pious few. Divorced from religion, 
European civilisation pretends nevertheless to possess without 
Him those qualities which it has received from God. It is 
nourished upon a false and unnatural creed. It worships its own 
good and its own truth ; in fact it worships itself. The hour of the 
arrival of the Super-Man has come, and he appears. 

The Super-Man, in whom the theories and aspirations of 
Nietzsche are strongly developed, has extraordinary gifts, a ver- 
satile genius, even certain virtues, and also a very lying disposi- 
tion. He is a philosopher, a writer, a great politician, a still 
greater impostor. After having revered Christ, he now imagines 
that he can reduce Him to the level of a prophet, a mere fore- 
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runner, in order that he may prove himself to be the true and only 
and final Christ. He fascinates not only the common herd, but 
also the authorities. The United States of Europe, not being 
sufficiently accustomed to governing themselves, fall under his 
sway, and thanks to the influence of the Freemasons he becomes 
their Emperor. From Rome, where he is established, he conse- 
crates the era of universal peace. 

But the necessity of maintaining discipline in the minds of 
men, and also the ambition to imitate and surpass the first Christ, 
urges the impostor to found a religion in which he combines all 
the known religions up to that time. After having expelled the 
Pope from Rome, who takes refuge in Russia, he invokes a 
General Council at Jerusalem, where he finally instals himself in 
the midst of the Jews, who as a nation have returned to their own 
country. 

Among many accomplices the Imperial Impostor has one 
favourite, a certain Apollonius, who comes from the Far East, a 
renegade Catholic Bishop, a sham worker of miracles, whom the 
Anti-Christ would make into a counterfeit Pope. The real Pope, 
Peter the Second, comes to Jerusalem to attend the Council, and 
here terrible scenes take place. The Impostor proclaims the 
union of all the Churches. Peter the Second resists, supported 
by a few small groups of the faithful, at the head of which stand 
the Metropolitan John, representative of the ‘orthodox ’ 
Russians, and Professor Pauli, a devout Protestant. These 
intrepid men confront the Imperial Swindler with the Divine pro- 
mise: non praevalebunt portae inferni. Exasperated, the Anti- 
Christ orders them all to be destroyed. Nevertheless, soon after, 
around the restored Pope Peter the Second, the true Union of 
the Churches takes place by night in a retired spot on the heights 
of Jericho. A choir in which are all those voices which have 
hitherto been dissentient sings the Tu es Petrus before the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

Ultimately it is the Jews who overthrow the Impostor, after 
having for a time more or less followed him. He had made them 
believe that he was working for their good. Disillusioned, they 
revolt, and the Anti-Christ orders them to be massacred as were . 
the Christians. But near the Dead Sea he and his army are 
caught by a volcanic earthquake and perish in torrents of fire. 
The victims of the great imposture reappear to reign with Christ 
for a thousand years. 

Full of science as it is of imagination, this philosophical, 
religious, and mystical drama is yet written in the manner of an 
author who wholly devotes himself to literary skill in production. 
It may further be noted how important a place is occupied by the 
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idea of the reunion of the Churches, for this was very dear to 
Soloviev. He has dealt with it in several of his works, and especi- 
ally in a curious and rare book entitled La Russie et l’Eglise 
Universelle. This glorious child of the Russian Church always 
upheld the Papacy as the centre and summit of religious organisa- 
tion, and with fellow members of his Church he held almost con- 
tinual discussions on the subject which attracted widespread 
notice. Of these I hope to speak another time. 


EUGENE TAVERNIER. 














A STUDY OF GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Ir is far from easy to make the Englishman interest himself in 
propaganda. Such a subject is indeed foreign to his nature. As 
well might he be expected to say to his neighbour at dinner ‘ The 
British Empire is the greatest that the world has ever seen.’ He 
is well aware that this is so, but wild horses could not drag from 
him an avowal of the faith that is in him. He is too proudly 
reticent. He will never say what fine fellows the English are or 
what a wonderful country England is; rather will he say, “ We 
usually make a mess of things at first,’ or, at most, ‘We muddle 
through somehow.’ That is typical of him. He is always the 
same, in trade as in affairs. The British manufacturer sends 
abroad the goods that find a ready market in the United Kingdom. 
He sends tweeds to the Equator, and if people there object that 
_such material is not suitable for a tropical clime, he shrugs his 
shoulders and says, ‘We wear it at home.’ He deals with a 
country which has a decimal coinage, and offers a catalogue printed 
in English with the price clearly stated in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Krupps even issue a catalogue in Chinese. Abroad the 
Englishman hesitates to avow his nationality, fearing that the 
disclosure of the fact will sound as if he were bragging, so great is 
his belief in the land of his birth, so deep is his pride in it. To 
people gifted with a sense of humour it was at one time sheer 
joy to listen to a German and an Englishman discussing inter- 
national affairs ; the German talking of the greatness of the Father- 
land, of its invincible army, of its splendid navy, of its commerce, 
of its colonies, of its great wealth and power; the Englishman 
listening, gravely and solemnly agreeing, as if humouring a child. 

Much has changed since war broke out in August two years 
ago, but this characteristic was far too deeply engrained in the 
Englishman to be in the least affected. He was certain of the 
justice of his cause, he was convinced that the War had been 
forced upon him, he had not the slightest doubt that his moral 
position in this tragic matter was unassailable. He was satisfied 
when his Government published a ‘ White Paper’ giving to the 
world the official correspondence treating of the events which led 
up to the War. In this publication is the letter in which Sir 
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Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador at Berlin, described to 
Viscount (then Sir Edward) Grey, the British Foreign Minister, 
his last interview—the famous ‘scrap of paper’ interview—with 
the German Chancellor : 

I protested strongly against that statement [that, by declaring war, 
Great Britain was responsible for all the terrible things that might 
happen]; and said that, in the same way as he and Herr von Jagow 
wished me to understand that for strategical reasons it was a matter 
of life and death to Germany to advance through Belgium and violate 
the latter’s neutrality, so I would wish him to understand that it was, 
so to speak, a matter of ‘life and death’ for the honour of Great Britain 
that she should keep her solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend 
Belgium’s neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply had to 
be kept, or what confidence could anyone have in engagements given 
by Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor said ‘But at what 
price will that compact have been kept? Has the British Government 
thought of that?’ I hinted to his Excellency as plainly as I could that 
fear of consequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking 
solemn engagements. 

This passage from Sir Edward Goschen’s letter is historic, 
but, well known as it is throughout the world, it can bear repeti- 
tion, for it gives the English case in a nutshell. There was the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We had 
nothing to conceal. We made our statement, and expected every- 
one to read, and, reading, to believe. We expected every- 
one to have confidence in our good intentions. We expected 
neutral countries to fall over each other in their eagerness, cer- 
tainly to give us moral, perhaps to give us physical, support. 
With true insular dulness we overlooked the fact that it is not 
sufficient to state the truth. We ignored the fact that few people 
will read, and fewer still can understand, a ‘White Paper’ or 
a ‘Blue Book.’ If the educated classes in other lands read and 
understood, the vast majority were unimpressed. Neutral coun- 
tries, further, considered their own interests as superior to the 
call of humanity, and sat on the fence, only too anxious to rush, 
when the issue was clear, to the succour of the victors. 

Germany, with a more true understanding of the ignorance, 
the stupidity, and the cupidity of the human racé, was early in 
the field with a distorted version of the events leading up to the 
War, written in a popular and attractive style easily to be under- 
stood by the people. It is impossible not to admire the extra- 
ordinary vigour with which it prosecuted its propaganda. The 
number of people employed in its official publicity department— 
which has been in being since it was founded by Bismarck—and 
the amount of money spent upon that service must be enormous. 
Like its secret service, the publicity department of Germany has 
ramifications in every quarter of the globe. It has employed, and 
still employs, each and every means—wireless reports, news- 
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papers, picture-papers, books, pamphlets, leaflets, inspired 
letters, the cinematograph, the stage ; it has set up press-bureaux 
in neutral countries for the supply of excellent ‘copy’ for the 
Press—just sufficiently coloured by the sympathies of the writer. 

In its propaganda Germany has disdained no methods, how- 
ever paltry, however unfair. No lie is too far-fetched, no state- 
ment too outrageous, for issue by the Imperial Government if 
there is the slightest chance that anyone will believe it. It mis- 
represents news, it falsifies reports—as witness its account of 
Admiral Jellicoe’s dispatch in the Jutland battle ; it has produced 
as evidence photographs of letters—omitting the passages which 
would upset its arguments ; it has issued a bowdlerised version of 
the ‘ White Paper,’ and circulated it broadcast—trying to evade 
the British censorship by binding it in the covers of an innocuous 
work of fiction, even as it has sent out Friedrich Naumann’s 
Mittel-Europa in specially printed covers bearing the legend 
‘Frederick Naumann: Ein Roman.’ There can scarcely be a 
trick which it has not at one time or another exploited. 

There are, of course, two kinds of propaganda, the open and 
the secret ; and of both Germany has made, and still makes, every 
possible use. The open propaganda consists of the issue of matter 
which is published without any attempt at disguising the fact 
that it emanates from a German source. The essence of the secret 
propaganda, on the other hand, is that its source shall not be 
traced. This is, naturally, far more valuable because it is much 
more insidious. For example, an article appears in a Swiss paper, 
praising the treatment of prisoners of war in Germany : if it is 
known to be written by a German it is of little value as propa- 
ganda ; but if it is believed to come from an unbiassed writer it 
carries a certain weight. 

Germany has always kept clearly before it the different objects 
to be effected by its propaganda. Firstly, it is desired to influence 
public opinion in enemy countries ; secondly, to influence public 
opinion in neutral countries; and, thirdly, to influence public 
opinion at home. 

Germany must have known full well that it had set itself a 
hard task when it tried to influence public opinion in enemy coun- 
tries—a hard task which the atrocities in Belgium converted into 
an impossibility. However, it did its best in the attempt to sow 
discord among the Allies. It told Russia that France and England 
were letting it do their work; and it has warned France that 
England is using it as a catspaw and making it bear the brunt of 
the fighting, so that England may have its armies intact at the 
end of the War and be in a position to dictate terms of peace 
advantageous principally to itself. It reminds France that Eng- 
land once held Calais, and that, having great forces there now, 
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she will never consent to evacuate it. It whispers to each of its 
enemies that every other country is thinking of making peace 
without consulting its allies. Nor does it neglect anything in the 
way of attempting to foster internal dissensions. It has tried to 
set by the ears the Flemish and the Walloons, the Russians and 
the Poles, to put Ireland against England, to stir up the Boers 
and the native races of India ; it has told the chief of a tribe, south 
of any of our stations in the Soudan, that he need pay no tribute, 
England having been beaten on land and at sea. 

Every effort is made to make the Allies look upon England 
with suspicion. ‘When it is a matter of crushing England, 
German propaganda attains interesting proportions,’ Edouard 
Rossier wrote earlier in the year in the Journal de Genéve, and 
he described four brochures which had been sent to him: 
(1) La fidélité de UV Inde envers l’Angleterre, edited by the 
Indian Nationalist Party, which, he says, is intended to prove 
that the pretended fidelity of India towards Great Britain only 
exists among despicable renegades ; (2) La domination anglaise 
aux Indes (Lausanne, 1916), which endeavours to show from 
writings and speeches of Anglo-Saxon historians and politicians 
that English rule in India has never been anything but a scandal 
to humanity; (3) Pages of History: English Atrocities (Paris, 
1916), designed to suggest that England’s wars and conquests show 
the perfidy of her policy and the number and measure of her 
crimes; and (4) Vérités historiques, France et Angleterre 
(Paris, 1916), which enumerates all the ‘just grievances’ of 
France against England since William the Conqueror, and ends 
with such phrases as ‘ You are exhausting yourself and England 
is enriching herself,’ and ‘ You owe the greater part of all your 
miseries to your alliance with perfidious Albion.’ 

Germany from the outbreak of war has worked strenuously— 
happily with more vigour than skill—to impress neutrals in its 
favour, and it has not yet relaxed its efforts. It represents itself 
as a peace-loving nation, which only prepared for war for forty 
years in order to preserve peace. It states that it was, indeed, 
the peace-monger of the world, until a coalition of treacherous 
nations forced war upon it. Having been compelled to take up 
arms, it urges that it was justified in resorting to all measures 
in order to restore peace to the nations.. Asphyxiating bombs, 
liquid fire, the torpedoing of unarmed liners and cargo-boats, the 
poisoning of wells are, therefore, all in the true interests of 
humanity. In fact, according to this reasoning, Schrecklichkett 
(terrorism) is the truest kindness, and murder, rape, and arson 
are so many manifestations of a truly Christian concern conceived 
entirely in the interests of other nations. 

Germany is at great pains to inform the world of its might. 
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It publishes books and arranges for their translation into foreign 
languages, the sole object of which is the glorification—it may 
almost be called the deification—of German arms. It has em-~ 
ployed for this purpose the pens of such popular writers as Lud- 
wig Ganghofer and Captain Paul Oskar Hicker ; and it certainly 
made a ‘scoop’ when it induced the world-famous Sven Hedin to 
write Ein Volk im Waffen and Nach Osten. It has circulated 
reports of its super-Zeppelins, super-submarines, super-battle- 
ships. Quite lately it affected to be overcome with joy when a 
German submarine arrived in the United States, and declared 
that the Allies’ blockade, being thus ineffective, need no longer 
be recognised by neutrals. It was distinctly disappointed that 
the United States was not overcome with amazement at this 
remarkable achievement—that country being well aware that 
many British submarines built in Canada had crossed the 
Atlantic. It could only with difficulty hide its chagrin when the 
world’s Press remarked that the Allies’ blockade must indeed 
be effective if there was all this excitement in Germany about 
the blockade-running of a single submarine. 

Having to the utmost of its power impressed upon neutrals 
its military and naval strength, Germany endeavours to charm 
them with accounts of its tenderness and of its generosity to 
oppressed nations. It labours with a will to contrast the nobility 
of German methods with the barbarities of the Allies in general 
and of Britain in particular. In one of its illustrated papers 
there appeared recently pictures of starving Indians with their 
ribs sticking out, and of miserable Egyptians being hanged—for 
no better reason apparently than that they are Egyptians— 
designed to show how Britain treats its subject races. As against 
this, neutral nations are asked to consider how happy is the lot 
of the Poles under German dominion. A favourite item of 
German propaganda is the picture of the gentle German soldiers 
giving sweets to children in the Belgian and French districts 
occupied by them. 

Great play is made of the handsome way in which Germany 
treats its prisoners of war. Last year it published, through the 
firm of Montanus, a volume entitled Die Kriegsgefangenen in 
Deutschland, which consists of some two hundred and fifty 
excellent portraits, the legend under each being printed in five 
languages. Also a special edition, with the introduction trans- 
lated into English, was issued for circulation in the United States. 
A study of the volume gives the impression that the only way 
to be happy in these hard times is to be captured by the Germans. 
If after this there is anyone still sceptical, let him turn to 
Velhagen and Klasing’s Monatsheft for May 1916, and read the 
article on ‘The German Prisoners of War Camps.’ 
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News from enemy prisoners of war camps, chiefly the manner in which 
France, the ‘Great Nation,’ treats our prisoners—forcing them into 
disgraceful tasks, sending them to countries with diabolical climates— 
has brought us to the conclusion that we stand almost alone in this, 
i.e., good treatment of prisoners of war. Although in certain cases, where 
there was no chance of a mistake, we were forced into methods of punish- 
ment—in general, so far as the difficult conditions brought about by the 
starvation policy of our enemies permitted, we have treated the prisoners 
in an entirely humane and worthy manner. And when at length peaceful 
times permit of a dispassionate survey of the history of the War, and 
the systematic attempts of our enemies at misrepresentation and calumny 
di.appear when confronted with the facts, the treatment of our prisoners 
of war will bring a special glory to Germany. The prisoners themselves 
will see to this (in their million and a half, almost a nation in them- 
selves) when they at last, no longer hedged in by the censorship, can 
relate to their relations at home how they fared at the hands of the 
‘ barbarians.’ 

From countless letters which the prisoners have sent to their homes, 
and which must naturally, without exception, first pass the censor, we 
arrive at the certainty that the greater number of prisoners feel satisfied 
with their treatment by the ‘barbarians,’ in spite of the slanders of 
our enemies. Expressions like this: ‘It is the best camp in Germany,’ 
or ‘Bien, presque comme chez nous,’ are not at all uncommon. And it 
speaks rather for than against us that many buy photographs of the 
camp or cities, silver cigarette cases with the arms of the camp, etc., 
to serve as souvenirs when they return home from the sojourn with the 
‘barbarians.’ There are indeed many among the Russians who feel no 
desire to return to their domination of the knout, and would rather stay 
here with us after the War. 


If anyone doubts the truth of these statements, such doubt 
will surely be dispelled by the perusal of the statement made by 
a correspondent in the Vossische Zeitung that at Ruhleben the 
‘food is too good,’ and that a merchant named Wittkowski 
besought the Commandant to allow his two young sons to live 
in the camp. After this, who can be sure that the atrocities at 
Wittenberg are not merely a figment of British imagination ! 

Germany, we know, has always been particularly anxious to 
influence public opinion in the United States. It has published 
numerous books for circulation in that country, the very titles 
of which betray at once their origin and their object—among 
such volumes, issued in New York, are the Criminal History of 
the British Empire and the Barralong Atrocity. It has indeed 
carried the War in these matters into the enemies’ countries, and 
has issued a pamphlet bearing the title The Belgian People’s 
War. A Violation of International Law. Translation from 
the official German White Book. Published by the Imperial 
Foreign Office. This amazing production has a preface, the 
opening passage of which is as follows : 


Immediately after the outbreak of the War in Belgium a savage 
fight was started by the Belgian civilians against the German troops, 
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a fight which was a flagrant violation of international law and had the 
gravest consequences for Belgium and her people. That fight of a 
population which was governed by savage passion raged throughout 
Belgium during the whole advance of the German army. When after 
obstinate fights the Belgian army receded before the German troops, the » 
Belgian civilian population endeavoured net only by all possible means 
to halt the German advance in those parts of the country which had 
long been occupied by German troops, the Belgian civilians did not 
shrink from damaging and weakening the German host by cowardly and 
treacherous attacks. 


In no case has the want of a sense of humour so clearly shown 
itself. That a nation which invaded a country, the neutrality 
of which it had again and again guaranteed, should write of 
‘cowardly and treacherous attacks’ is so astounding as to make 
comment almost impossible. The brochure, so far from, achiev- 
ing its purpose, merely raises the oft-repeated question, What 
were the Germans doing in Belgium? 

The daily newspaper, the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, is largely 
used as a medium for German propaganda abroad. It issues a 
weekly edition called Welt im Bild (‘The World in Pictures’), 
and prints under each picture a description in twelve languages. 
The issue of the 19th of July may be taken as a specimen. 
There is shown ‘A captured Italian position near a brook’; 
‘Bulgarian soldiers dancing their national dances for their Ger- 
man comrades to the tune of the bagpipes’; ‘German soldiers 
teaching their Bulgarian comrades the German waltz,’ also to 
the strains of the bagpipes; ‘ Monument at Auto Palanka, com- 
memorating the loyal brotherhood in arms existing between 
the German and Bulgarian soldiers in the world’s war’; and a 
group of ‘German, Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish 
Officers at a convalescent home at Wiesbaden.’ There is also a 
picture of the Cap Polonia, built for the Hamburg-South American 
Line during the War, underneath which is the letterpress : 
‘This pictures (sic) elucidate Mr. Ballin’s remarks regarding the 
prospects of the German merchant marine after the War, inso- 
much as they show how confidently even at this early date pre- 
parations are being made for taking care of the expected large 
increase in traffic.’ There are also illustrations of ‘The Hans 
Sachs Plays at Wilna,’ with this lucid explanation: ‘For the 
entertainment of their comrades, some of the Hans Sachs farces 
were played by German soldiers on an open-air stage in the 
garden of the Soldiers’ Home at Wilna. Even the feminine 
réles were acted by frame of mind retained by the German 
soldiers in spite of the severe demands made upon them.’ 

The same North German newspaper issues an ‘ Illustrated 
American Edition.’ The number dated the 1st of July is un- 
usually interesting. There are a number of pictures of the 
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ordinary type: ‘ Result of the explosion of a Russian armament 
depot,’ ‘French Prisoners taken at Mort Homme,’ ‘ Captured 
Russian Position,’ ‘ Arrival of General Townshend at Constan- 
tinople,’ and ‘ Captured Italians’; but for once these are mere 
‘padding.’ The cover has the words in large type, ‘German Sea 
Victory,’ and a picture showing ‘The Skager Rak Victors in 
Hamburg ’ being cheered by a vast crowd. Within the cover is 
a chart, showing ‘ the entire fighting area,’ ‘the scene and direc- 
tion of the main conflict,’ ‘the line of advance of the German 
fleet,’ and ‘ the line of retreat of the English fleet.’ There is an 
article on the battle, which concludes with the following 


‘ Inferences’ : 


(1) That the German fleet sought out the enemy, who were not pre- 
pared for the encounter. 

(2) That German strategy, contrary to that of the English, knew 
how to be stronger at the point of decision and how, during the battle, 
to prevent the enemy, by clever mancuvring, from carrying out his 
intentions. 

(3) That German artillery has proved superior to that of the English, 
so that we could resist the superior numbers of the whole English fleet 
until, when night came on, the English men-of-war were driven off by 
our torpedo-boat flotilla. 

(4) The German fleet was master of the field. 

(5) The ratio of the losses on both sides corresponds to the actual 
German superiority, whilst it is more than inversely proportional to our 
numerical inferiority. 


With the dispatch of Admiral Jellicoe before us we may well rub 
our eyes and wonder if Nelson was defeated at Trafalgar, and 
whether Napoleon won the battle of Waterloo. 

In the United States Germany’s propaganda had a fair field 
and much favour. In that country are millions of persons boast- 
ing German descent. Further, it had the advantage that Ger- 
many, being at war, did not in any way interfere to the detriment 
of United States’ trade, whereas the Allies’ blockade did materially 
affect certain industries. Dernburg, Von Papen, and other 
emissaries of the Central Empires over-reached themselves. 
Initial successes made them lose their heads. They thought the 
day was won but, to make sure, let it be clearly understood that 
behind the velvet glove was the iron hand, and that if the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not stand by Germany, no inhabi- 
tant of the Great Republic could sleep safely in his bed at night. 
They became over-jeaious ; they lost all sense of proportion and 
all sense of decency. The United States, not quick to anger, 
allowed them more than rope enough to hang themselves, and 
then gave them notice to quit. One of the most bitter pills which 
the enemy has yet had to swallow was that its agents had to 
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secure a safe-conduct from the Allies before they could return 
to Europe. 

German propaganda in the United States was very thorough, 
and it was, up to a point, cleverly conceived. Its execution, 
however, was singularly inept. Its outstanding feature, after its 
unscrupulousness, was its clumsiness. Germany talked largely 
of the freedom of the seas the while it torpedoed neutral vessels. 
By its actions it perpetually contradicted its professions. It has, 
indeed, been well said that the most effective British propaganda 
has been done by the Germans. 

Much of the German propaganda serves at once for circulation 
in neutral countries and for consumption at home. At home, 
as abroad, it has done its utmost to present the view that the 
War was forced on Germany. It told the people, first, that Russia 
was responsible for the War; then, that France had brought it 
about ; and, lastly, that the crime was England’s. How it first 
stated that necessity, and necessity alone, had compelled it to 
invade Belgium, and then that Belgium had, by entering into 
secret engagements with France and England, forfeited its treaty- 
rights, is well known. 

In August 1914 Germany told its people that the War would 
be brief and victorious, and it published in advance time-tables 
of its movements—it would be in Paris at such a date, at Calais 
so many weeks later, and soon. Of its success in the first stages 
of the War there is no question, and the German Headquarters 
Staff had every reason to be cock-a-hoop. Germany had over- 
run Belgium ; it had dug itself in on French territory ; it drove 
the Russians beyond Warsaw; Austria occupied Serbia; the 
Gallipoli expedition had failed as an offensive, although it may 
have served its purpose in other respects; Turkey and Bulgaria 
had linked their fortunes with those of the Central Empires; 
Greece and Roumania, in spite of temptation, remained neutral. 
Indeed, said Germany, the War was really over—only the Allies 
did not accept that view. Instead of suing for peace, France 
strained every nerve to hold the invaders, while Russia organised 
great masses of fighting men, and Britain built up great armies 
and turned the United Kingdom into a munitions factory. 

All this time Germany was assuring its people that it had 
been, and to the end would remain, victorious. Flags were 
hoisted for victories, and an exultant nation divided its time 
between singing the ‘ Hymn of Hate ’ and driving iron nails into 
a gigantic wooden statue of Hindenburg to celebrate the defeat 
of Russia. And yet the War continued! Then there was a 
shortage of food, and people began to talk of the Allies’ blockade, 
and to wonder what its Navy was doing. This was countered 
by official statements announcing, prematurely, that Vaux had 
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been captured; the approaching fall of Verdun had been circu- 
lated months before. 

German propaganda at home has been very successful. It 
has, indeed, been too successful, for now that things are not going 
so well the Government is in a quandary. It is easy to say that 
a retirement from any given position is for the purpose of 
straightening the line, or for reasons of strategy ; but not so easy 
to explain how, after the famous victory of the German Navy, 
the Allies’ blockade is still in being. The Government is doing 
its best, and is skilfully letting down the public little by little, 
so that when the true state of affairs is perforce revealed the 
shock will be minimised so far as possible. An account of the 
losses of the enemy does not lessen by one the German casualties. 
If there is a food riot in Germany articles are printed in all the 
papers on the high price of food in France, and a tale about bad 
crops in Russia ; but a scarcity of the necessities of life in enemy 
countries feeds no stomachs in Berlin or Frankfurt or Stuttgart. 
During the last few months the authorities have indeed allowed 
the newspapers, have probably instructed them, somewhat to alter 
their tone, and to admit to a nation which for some time past 
has been living on slender rations, that it is short of food. 

Only a few months ago the German people regarded them- 
selves as invincible; now they begin to require comforting. A 
sign of this is forthcoming in a duologue which appeared in July 
in the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, which is the more 
illuminating because it was written before the British offensive 
had started. This crude production is in the form of a conversa- 
tion between A, who raises all sorts of inconvenient points, and 
B, who may be described as the official apologist, who utters 
sentiments designed to keep up the spirits of the public. Even 
he, however, no longer talks of overwhelming victory, but 
explains that it is now a fight for the very existence of the 
German people. Nevertheless, he talks on the assumption that 
victory must fall ultimately to the German arms, and scouts all 
ideas of peace. 


And do you really hope to secure happiness if we conclude a shameful 
peace? Do you really think that you could take up the old life, that 
you could find contentment, could put aside all that is happening and has 
happened? Do you really think that it would be the same to you if the 
Russians were in East Prussia and in West Prussia, the English in 
Hamburg and Hanover and Holstein, the French in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Italians in Botzen and Brixen? Do you really think that our enemies 
would leave you in peace? You would be the first to cry out at the 
enormous taxation which would be necessary to meet the indemnities ; you 
would be the first to complain that your little business was being killed 
by English competition. Instead of sitting contentedly at the family table, 
your sons would murmur daily and hourly that they could not find employ- 
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ment anywhere in the world, because Germans were despised; your 
daughter, who is engaged to an artist, would reproach you because no one 
in Germany could any longer afford to buy pictures. Our commerce and 
industry, our art and our knowledge—all these would be ground under 
the pressure of a relentless foe. We should have to live for foreigners, 
work for foreigners, die for foreigners. In the train, in hotels, in shops, 
and in the streets, everywhere, you would have to submit to the arrogance 
of foreigners, who would despise because they had conquered you. And 
all this in the end would be without avail, for, in spite of it, Germany 
would not be prevented from making war, or, at least, having war made 
upon it. Look at China. For centuries this powerful State surrendered 
its right to control its own affairs; because of that it has become one of 
the battlefields of the world. Look back on our own history. Never has 
Germany suffered more from war than in those centuries when it did not 
want to fight, and was unable to fight. In the days of our powerlessness, 
from the Battle of Luetzen, 1632, until the Battle of Leipzig, 1813, almost 
all the decisive battles in the world’s history were fought on German soil. 
Recall the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and ask your- 
self if the Germans then found contentment, or whether theirs was a 
dignified réle, when the French and the Swedes, the Spaniards and the 
Turks burnt our cities and villages.) We then had for centuries the 
‘peace’ of which you dream; if you desire it again, take care of your 
house and your money, your wife and your daughter, your sons and your 
grandsons. The day might come when, with despair in your heart, you 
would kneel by the smoking ruins of your home. Have you any idea of 
what it is to have war carried on in your own country? You have never 
seen war: I have! There, trenches have been dug in the fields you have 
cultivated ; here, the factory has been the target of the French guns, and 
is half destroyed. The enemy lives in your home—no good-hearted German 
soldier, but a Cossack, a Turco, or an English mercenary. You have heard 
of the atrocities committed by the Russians in East Prussia and Galicia! 
Your property does not belong to you, but to strangers; they drink your 
wine, they eat your bread, they sleep in your bed. They get the harvest 
from your fields; they work in your factory and with your machines. 
Do you doubt it? Read the history of Prussia from 1806 to 1813! Think 
of*East Prussia, of Calais, of Salonica! And never forget that thanks to 
our victories our enemies can only maltreat neutrals. 


‘ We shall succeed everywhere : in the West, the North, the 
East, and the South, if you at home do not rob us of victory,’ 
the official apologist continues. ‘You lengthen the War with 
your gossip and complaints. You alone can destroy our results. 
If you do that you are guilty of destroying yourself and your 
children. Already England reckons on your assistance. Already 
she believes that we Germans are half-beaten, and that our 
victories are only the last convulsions of a dying man.’ 

The conversation continues : 


B. England has already stated clearly what she will do with us when 
she has conquered. We shall then, for at least a hundred years, be 
the slaves of England, the fruits of our work will be England’s and 
England’s alone; we shall be England’s European India. Do you realise 
what that means? Do you know that India, before it was conquered by 
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England, was a rich country, inhabited by a free, happy and superior 
folk, and that it is now a land of slaves suffering from plague and hunger? 
Do you and your children want to be like that, or to experience the priva- 
tions of Ireland, or be in the defenceless and bullied position of the neutral 
of today? Continue as you have begun, complain over every loss and every 
privation, think only of your own little self, talk only of the necessity 
of ending the war. You can do our enemies no greater service. How Mr. 
Smith will enjoy himself when he alone can dictate to the world, when 
your money is chinking in his pockets, when your son must be an English 
mercenary, and fight for him the world over. Is that what you want? 

A. How can you ask? But you certainly exaggerate. People talk like 
that, but a cultured State like England would never act in this way. 

B. You said that at the beginning of the war about the starvation 
policy. You laughed and put your hands in your pockets, and looked 
upon every precaution of our Government as unnecessary. Will you make 
the same mistake once more? I am afraid that you may not have the 
opportunity to laugh again. England has always done what she said she 
would do; as a matter of fact, she has always done more than she has 
said. It was no mere rhetoric when for decades past the English Press 
foretold that Germany must be destroyed. A nation which leads all the 
races of the world against us into the fight, a nation which talks with 
indifference of our women and children dying of hunger, intends certainly 
to destroy us in order to pocket for itself all the profits of the world. Only 
victory can prevent our destruction and avert the domination of England. 
We shall win if those at home back the army. ‘Wives must wait patiently 
for their husbands, fathers for their sons, girls for their lovers. We must 
put up uncomplainingly with every privation ; we ought even to endure 
starvation, if that were necessary. If we cannot hold out, our freedom 
is at an end—not only the freedom of the German State, but the freedom 
of each individual German, from the prince to the beggar. Whoever enter- 
tains any doubt of this shows that he has not grasped the meaning of the 
war, and is as blind as a mole. Believe me, we have only a choice of 
two things—to hold out or to be ruined. To hold out means victory and 
a strong, enduring peace; not to hold out means the end of all things. 
Are you really willing to take upon yourself the responsibility, the terrible 
responsibility, of making yourself, your children, your friends, yes, all 
Germans, the slaves of England ? 


The German authorities realise that the people must not be 
depressed with undue haste—the very fate of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty may be at stake—and so the official communiqués still 
pour forth lies from day to day. Further comments on the 
victory of the navy are issued—even though Wilhelmshaven is 
closed to the public ; in spite of its giving ground, the army was 
stated to have repulsed all attacks—but English newspapers are 
no longer allowed in Germany; while the stories of the damage 
done by the Zeppelins give proof of an imagination more vivid 
than that with which the Teuton is usually credited. The raids on 
the 30th of July and on the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of August, if resulting 
in little damage to life and material, are at least memorable for 
the statement circulated on the 12th of August by the German 
Official Wireless. From this we learn that at the mouth of the 
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Humber a cruiser was destroyed, and in the neighbourhood of 
Grimsby and Cleethorpes much shipping was injured; that in 
Hull damage was done to the value of millions and a panic 
ensued; around Norwich there was much destruction on the 
railways ; near Yarmouth a battery of searchlights and aiti-aircraft 
guns was destroyed; in Dover the docks were bombarded. for 
half an hour ; Woolwich was seriously damaged ; and that London 
fared worse than any other place. ‘In the eastern suburb of 
London a cotton mill used for the manufacture of shell cases was 
completely destroyed .... ,’ so runs the report. ‘ Several 
large bridges across the Thames... . were damaged... . 
In one dock numerous ships, including a large English steamer 
which was supposed to take provisions to France to the troops, 
were destroyed by fire. . . . In the Thames a torpedo-boat was 
hit by our bombs and sank.’ This account, which is based upon 
‘undeniable reports,’ is of great interest. In the earlier days 
of the War Germany contrived to give tolerably accurate accounts 
of its raids. That now quoted was ridiculous—at that time no 
Zeppelin had been near London for months. This disposes of 
the ‘undeniable reports.’ It proves conclusively either that the 
Zeppelins, which flew at a great height to avoid the anti-aircraft 
guns, did not know where they were, or that the account is merely 
a string of lies put forth to encourage the home population. 

This misrepresentation of facts finds its parallel in the following 
amazing distortion of an article in the Daily News of the 29th of 
July. ‘We hope,’ said that paper, ‘ the inevitable anger his 
[Captain Fryatt’s] fate must arouse will evoke no demand for the 
idle and humiliating expedient of reprisals. We have our own way 
of treating prisoners, and we do not desire to copy Germany.’ 
The sentiment, to English eyes at least, appears unexceptionable. 
Not so, however, does Germany regard it. ‘ Unwillingly, but all 
the more significantly, does the Daily News threaten us with a 
snarl of rage and revenge: ‘‘ We English have our own way of 
treating our prisoners.’’ This shameful doctrine might well be 
treasured in our memories. It is an example of English shame- 
lessness which could not be proved more clearly.’ At the first 
thought, this would by most be put aside as mere garbling ; but 
reflection may well lead to wonder if it is so. May it not be that 
the distorted mind of Germany, with Wittenberg upon its con- 
science, has honestly read into the article the medning expounded 
by the Kélnische Zeitung? The psychology of Germany is not 
yet completely understood in this country. 

In yet one other sphere German propaganda has raised its 
head. There are Peace Societies in every country in the world, 
and especially in the United States, Scandinavia, Holland, and 
Switzerland. There are similar leagues in England, organised by 
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men who believe in every country except their own ; there is even 
a Peace Society in Germany—though report has it that most 
of the members have been imprisoned by a Government less 
tolerant than ours. Many of these associations are inspired by 
‘cranks,’ others by idealists, some by socialists, and a few by self- 
seeking and usually unsuccessful politicians. Some are pro- 
Allies, but the majority are pro-German, and have on their com- 
mittee men who are notoriously anti-English. At present these 
societies are of little importance. When the day of the Allies’ 
success dawns, more will be heard of them. Britain, when 
victorious, is notoriously generous and almost culpably given to 
forgetting outrages. Then the Peace Propaganda will make 
itself heard throughout the world, and Germany will use its every 
effort to stimulate them to frantic exertions, so that the fruits of 
victory may be partially at least snatched from the victors. It 
behoves every Briton, as it behoves every member of the Allied 
nations, to turn a deaf ear to such cries. Every man must re- 
member that while it will be the Peace Societies which talk, the 
words will be inspired by Germany. The enduring peace will 
not be secured by generous concessions, such as may be given 
to an honourable foe. Germany does not understand generosity. 


Lewis S. BENJAMIN 
(Lewis Melville). 














1916 


THE MINISTRY OF WAR AND THE 
MILITARY EXECUTIVE 


THE changes which have taken place in the constitution of the 
supreme authority over the armed forces of the Crown since the 
resignation of the late Duke of Cambridge have not yet brought 
about a permanent settlement, and a tendency exists to create 
different mechanism for each successive chief of the military 
executive. Earl Roberts had not the same position precisely as 
Viscount Wolseley; the creation of the Army Council by the 
Balfour Administration was a revolutionary change, which in 
turn was somewhat altered for the benefit of each successive Chief 
of the General Staff, Sir Neville Lyttelton, Lord Nicholson, and 
Viscount French ; while the appointment of Earl Kitchener at the 
beginning of the present War entirely changed the constitution 
of the War Office. Kitchener’s administration was moreover 
profoundly affected by fresh arrangements introduced during his 
tenure of office, and these arrangements have had to undergo 
further modifications on the accession of a new Secretary of State 
for War. In short, there seems no appearance of finality in an 
organisation which the highest interests of the State require to 
be securely fixed on a sound basis for peace and war, and which 
should proceed uninterruptedly with its all-important functions 
undisturbed by changes and chances of a nature to destroy the 
continuity and therefore the efficiency of its work. 

The enactment of recruiting by conscription too has endowed 
the Army Council with political importance which the War Office 
has never possessed before, inasmuch as the better part of the 
youth of the nation now passes under its control for a period of 
training and subsequently as reservists in case of war. As far as 
can be foreseen, this enactment is likely to be permanent. The 
nation will not be in a hurry to divest itself of the arms which 
the German peril has placed in its hands, even after the peril 
has been averted, for the men who have served in this War will 
not tolerate that the reward of their sacrifices shall be jeopardised 
by a return to the helpless and weak system which exposed us to 
defeat in 1914. It is to be anticipated that they will expect other 
young men, as they reach military age, to do their share in 
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guarding the Empire which they have saved ; therefore the hope 
of the pacifist that all will return to its former condition and 
that military discipline and military training will be got rid of 
after the War is not likely to be realised for many a long year, 
so severe has the lesson of this War proved itself to be. 

Every individual in the country now has a personal interest 
in the efficiency and probity of the supreme authority of the War 
Office. The military chiefs are no longer the overseers. of a 
neglected Government department, maintained in a half-hearted 
and shamefaced way as a concession to Jingo politicians on the 
off-chance that there may after all be something in their gloomy 
warnings. These warnings have turned out to be so far short of 
the real danger that the logic of facts has made the British Empire 
once again into a great military State, with responsibilities to 
guard in Africa, Asia, and America, but also for decades to come 
with its chief task to prevent the independence of the British Isles 
from being imperilled by the aggressive ambition of a European 
State or confederacy. Once again we have returned to the atti- 
tude of our country towards Europe which we adopted when we 
dethroned King James the Second and substituted King William 
the Third. 

From the defeat of the Spanish Armada to the accession of 
William the Third our policy was in the main one of neutrality 
to European quarrels, just as from 1815 to 1914 the main prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy was to avoid Continental complications. 
Whether that policy was correct or not the declaration of war 
against Germany on the 4th of August 1914 reversed it, nor could 
any British Government go back on the course of action adopted 
by the Asquith Cabinet. For good or evil, we are committed to 
the most important réle in European international politics, and 
we must be prepared to play our part and to back our Ministers 
by armed force if necessary. It should however be noted that the 
preparation of armed forces by no means involves their wanton 
use. That is the most fatal and vulgar error of the opponents of 
‘ militarism.’ On the contrary any British Government can be 
relied on to maintain the status quo as long as possible. Our 
obvious interest is to preserve the peace and to hold what we have 
got, since our Empire includes all the territories of which we stand 
in need for our national development, with free access to the sea 
such as no other State possesses or can hope for without conquering 
the others. But almost all great wars have had as their main ob- 
jective access to the sea, so that it would be folly indeed to expect 
this constant factor to be absent in the future. In order to guide 
our diplomacy, to administer the masses of men who for a period 
of their lives wili be under military rule, and generally to advise 

and assist the Executive Government, we shall need chiefs of the 
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Army who are not only competent as Generals but who are also 
sufficiently versed in the internal polity at their own country to 
play their new part. 

The true rdle of armies is to avert attacks on their country 
and her allies by the reputation for warlike efficiency which they 
possess. Diplomacy must work hand in hand with military 
preparation, and the diplomacy which seeks to keep the peace has 
always a more difficult réle than the diplomacy which seeks to stir 
up strife. If the German Emperor is knocked off his perch as 
arbiter of the peace of Europe by the Allied armies another State, 
and probably our own, will have to fill the principal seat in the 
councils of Europe; nor will the task be an easy one. To leave 
that seat vacant would be perilous, and a supine attitude in the 
immediate future is likely to plunge Europe in complications. 
The international relations which preceded this War give an excel- 
lent idea of how rapidly mischief brews unless some master-hand 
in the European Chancelleries faces the situation in good time; 
but no Foreign Minister, however gifted, can exert influence 
unless he works in close combination with the chiefs of his Army 
and Navy, so that diplomatists should not be quite ignorant of 
military affairs, and the principal officers of the General Staff 
should be well grounded in recent European history and our 
foreign policy. 

Concrete examples are more convincing than general theories ; 
therefore the following instances of high political questions which 
have had to be decided by our Government within the last few 
weeks, and which required the best professional counsel procur- 
able from our military experts, will illustrate my theory. In the 
realm of domestic policy the question arose whether the soldiers 
now serving should be given the vote in the not unlikely 
contingency of a General Election taking place before: the dis- 
bandment of the Army. The Parliament which will be elected 
to replace the existing Rump will almost certainly have the 
nation’s destinies in its hands for many generations. It will have 
to conclude the Peace and regulate the military constitution of the 
Empire ; it will also have to frame new laws for the cohesion and 
future unity of the British Kingdom with the Oversea Dominions. 
Its work will be the making or marring of the British Empire. 

Under the pretext that technical difficulties will arise in fram- 
ing the register of electors, that the Suffragettes will revive and 
give trouble, and that the military authorities disapprove, Mr. 
Asquith is proposing to legislate so that the men who have fought 
for their country will almost all be disfranchised, and so that the 
right to vote will be restricted to men over military age and to men 
who have successfully avoided military service. It is almost in- 
credible that any Minister dare to propose such an iniquity, and 
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still more incredible that the nation will permit its enactment. 
Tf it comes to pass it will be a crowning proof not only of the 
ineptitude of the British democracy but also of the contempt 
with which it is regarded and treated by Mr. Asquith and his 
political friends old and new. Neither the technical difficulties 
nor the bogey of the Suffragettes constitute any argument at all 
against the enfranchisement of the fighting men of the Empire, 
but the objection of the ‘ military authorities’ certainly must be 
so regarded. It would be unprofitable to inquire too deeply into 
the motives of the ‘military authorities’ for distrusting their 
soldiers, but it may confidently be asserted that they are making 
the greatest political blunder ever committed even by the British 
War Office. Every cause which they have at heart and every 
issue upon which their authority and the security of the State 
will depend in future is placed at the mercy of an emasculated 
electorate from which the majority of the strong and disciplined 
men have been withdrawn. No ‘ military authorities ’ could have 
been guilty of such suicidal folly if they had included General 
Staff officers with some knowledge of the internal politics and 
conditions of their native country. 

Especially in war-time the cordial and intimate concurrence 
of military and diplomatic action is an essential condition of 
national success. It is notorious that our Foreign Office has 
systematically neglected and flouted the opinion of our military 
experts during the present War. In private conversation the 
magnates who control the State unreservedly deplore the mean 
intelligence of the military chiefs and express their wonder and 
regret that the military profession should throw up to the top of 
its hierarchy such poor creatures from the standpoint of general 
and practical knowledge. These conversations are not so discreet 
but that they are widely quoted, and do not add to the prestige 
of the War Office. Moreover the judgment is not altogether just. 
For certain purposes, the purposes for which they mainly existed 
before the 4th of August 1914, the chiefs of the Army have 
acquitted themselves creditably. It was not to be expected that 
a corps of officers relegated to the command of what was tech- 
nically known as a ‘ Colonial Army’ should evolve leaders with 
a profound knowledge of European affairs, and so it has proved. 
But the future and indeed the present impose new duties, not the 
least of which is to make good the limitations of the professional 
politicians, and particularly of such of them as direct our 
diplomatic relations. 

A host of intricate military and diplomatic problems intersect, 
of which a fair example is our relations with Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garian is the best army in the Balkans, and the Bulgarian nation 
until recent events cherished an almost pathetic affection for both 
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the British and the Russian peoples and Government. Bulgaria 
had certain claims against Serbia, the legacy of the last Balkan 
war, which she has liquidated by force as the opportunity arose. 
Other States have acted similarly under like circumstances. The 
defection of Bulgaria from the Central League would have been a 
very important triumph for the Entente, and, six weeks ago, 
neither impossible nor inherently improbable if the Allied States 
had taken the proper diplomatic measures to bring it about. But 
the whole question is as much military as diplomatic, and could 
not be solved except by the united councils of capable military and 
diplomatic agents. The disastrous mistakes committed in the 
Balkan Peninsula ever since the outbreak of the War are chiefly if 
not entirely to be attributed to the absénce of such agents from the 
supreme councils of the Allied Powers, and notably from our own. 

If we turn from the domain of politics to the technical direc- 
tion of the national army which we have evolved under the pres- 
sure of the War, the crying necessity for an intellectual school 
of superior commanders is quite obvious even to the rank and file 
of the Army, which is now educated and consequently critical. 
The handling and organisation of masses of men is a very different 
profession from organising river expeditions of half-a-dozen 
thousands to chastise savages armed principally with spears. 
Even such a war as the South African made very different 
demands on the High Command from what is now required. We 
pride ourselves, as probably all other countries do, on our un- 
rivalled capacity for improvising when the trouble becomes acute ; 
or, as it is popularly called, ‘ muddling through,’ a phrase by the 
way which carries its own condemnation with it. But even when 
we do succeed in ‘ muddling through ’ two results are established. 
One is that the cost in debt is such as to weigh the nation down 
after the War, and the other is that the unnecessary cost in the 
best blood we possess is equally crippling for the future. Neither 
result can be said to be satisfactory or creditable to us as a great 
Imperial Power. » 

In England we have affected a prejudice against permitting 
the best brains in the country to meddle with the command of our 
armies ever since the era which closed with the victory of 
Waterloo. The root cause has been the jealousy of party politi- 
cians lest the chiefs of the Army should dictate to them ; there- 
fore they preferred to rely upon mediocrifies who seemed to 
answer the purpose in peace. Most unreasonably, however, these 
same politicians have bitterly complained of their military 
advisers when the stress of a great war has shown the capacity of 
men in true proportions. The uninstructed wits of the civilian 
Minister have not sufficed to make up for the lack of general 
knowledge and even genius which is required of the military 
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leader of a nation in arms. The late First Lord of the Admiralty 
is popularly credited with having designed the ill-fated and ill- 
executed expedition to the Dardanelles. Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that the imputation is correct, the inspiration of 
this brilliant statesman would never have had a fair chance of 
realisation, first, because his military knowledge fell short in 
certain technical matters which were essential to the success of 
the attack on the Turkish Empire, and secondly because the 
machinery was not in existence for giving prompt and effective 
execution to his plans. 

To sum up the principal events which have illustrated the 
fatal gap in our military system we must recall some of the great 
developments of the War in the order they occurred. These 
developments were in some cases unlikely, perhaps unforesee- 
able, but all wars bring about great surprises which are generally 
unpleasant surprises. A reliable headquarters staff for directing, 
organising, and supplementing our national forces should be 
qualified to encounter such surprises, but for the purpose it 
must be both carefully chosen and soundly educated. 

After advising their own Government, one of the most im- 
portant duties befalling the leaders of an imperial army arises when 
alliances and prospective military action with foreign General 
Staffs have to be concerted. The co-operation of the British and 
French armies in case of war had been organised so far back as 
1911, when Germany threatened war in the Morocco dispute. 
Between 1911 and 1914 ‘conversations’ took place, and latterly 
detailed arrangements were concluded. When, however, the 
hour for action struck, the British Army was assigned a réle which 
sacrificed its principal resource—namely, the power to strike at 
an unexpected quarter by virtue of the British naval supremacy. 
The attempt to relieve Antwerp and the subsequent operations 
in Belgium were inspired no doubt by the idea of using this mighty 
lever of sea-power, but the forces employed were grotesquely 
insufficient for the objective. In the meanwhile the trained 
troops which should have been used as the nucleus for a substan- 
tial army had been sandwiched in the French line of battle and 
involved in the initial French disasters. 

When the news reached London of the successful German 
advance to the environs of Paris it became clear even to the most 
hazy minds that the safety of the British Isles was compromised. 
Naval and military strategy are interdependent, just as military 
and diplomatic action are interwoven. The fall of France might 
mean the presence of German naval forces not only at Antwerp 
and Ostend, which is undesirable, but also at Calais, Boulogne, 
and even further, a contingency which would change the whole 
balance of naval power. It was understood by English politicians 
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that Britain must levy and equip a real army on the European 
scale and enter the lists to rescue France. No doubt the leading 
soldiers had realised the state of the case long before the War 
broke out and had advocated an expansion of the Army. But they 
had failed to convince their political colleagues, and this failure 
was by no means entirely the fault of the latter. When great 
political questions are at stake, especially those which threaten 
to break up a party—one of the two factions, that is, which rule— 
an unpopular doctrine stands small chance of success if it is 
advocated by men who are ignorant of the internal politics and 
economy of their people, and who are also ignorant of British 
and European history. 

Then, again, the particular measures advocated by the soldiers 
were for the most part so futile and unworkable that hostile 
critics had no difficulty in tearing them to pieces. The type of 
conscription advocated by the National Service League, which 
proposed to levy a militia for home defence but one that could not 
be employed across the Channel, was an obvious absurdity. The 
soldiers seriously discussed dangers and contingencies which were 
very unlikely to occur, such, for example, as raids on the eastern 
coast by German forces not exceeding 70,000 men in the aggre- 
gate. It was not explained how this magic total was arrived at, 
but the figure was adopted by the military executive as a basis 
for their calculations. 

The collapse of all the British plans and calculations at the 
first shock of war had unquestionably this great advantage—it 
gave the most magnificent opportunity in the world’s history for 
laying down the framework of a really sound economical and 
up-to-date military organisation suitable to the special needs of 
the Empire. The greatest difficulty in the way of most military 
reforms is to clear out of the way existing arrangements which 
seem to be indispensable because they are there. The force of 
events had removed this difficulty with a rush. But the creative 
brains were needed as well as the opportunity. Obviously the 
first thing to do was to create a corps of leaders who should 
become the instructors, leaders, and eventually the staff of the 
New Army. Everyone knows the deplorable fiasco which super- 
vened, and how the commanders of the Army in a hand-to-mouth 
sort of way have been striving ever since to remedy the chaotic 
confusion introduced into the corps of officers by the military 
administration which called the New Army into existence. 
Second only in importance to its leadership was the framing of 
suitable regimental units with proper depots and reserve forma- 
tions; nothing of the kind was even attempted. Regiments of 
one battalion were ‘raised’ haphazard all over the country. Rich 
men were permitted to call themselves colonels if they assisted 
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the War Office in this process of ‘ raising’ regiments, though the 
majority were soon afterwards got rid of. It is not possible to 
think of any scheme better calculated permanently to disorganise 
and to lower the status of the national army than the one actually 
adopted. 

The excuses made for this melancholy series of blunders are 
worthy of the blunderers. It is alleged, for example, that our best 
officers were serving in the field and that nobody knew whether 
the Army would have to rely on volunteers or compulsory enlist- 
ment. The answer to the first is that, wherever the best officers 
might happen to be, they should immediately be forthcoming for 
the most important task which could befall a General Staff. 
There were at the time about a dozen divisions in the field ; there 
are now about seventy, so presumably somewhere or other there 
existed capable Staff officers, if the chief executive leaders had 
been keen to discover them. The principal authority at the time 
was vested in a slovenly makeshift manner in the Secretary of 
State for War, who was apparently expected to do the double task 
of being War Minister and of commanding the Army, with the 
natural result that the duties of both offices were very imper- 
fectly performed. The War Minister failed to arrange for the 
vital requirements of the Army in the matter of munitions during 
that first fateful winter, and the departments of organisation and 
command were managed in the most reckless and haphazard 
manner. 

At the present moment the supreme authority is vested upon 
sounder principles in the Chief of the Staff and the Commander 
of the Army in France; but the arrangement would seem to be 
temporary, nor is it quite clear which of these two officers is the 
chief, or whether they are in a manner equal in authority within 
their own spheres. There is in fact no military chief of the whole 
Army. The plan too of having the Ministry of Munitions inde- 
pendent of the Ministry of War is not logical and, though it may 
have been necessary as an emergency measure, it should not be 
permanent. But the solution of all these problems and the 
numerous other problems connected with national safety which 
will arise both before and after the conclusion of the present War 
needs the concentrated attention of a group of military statesmen, 
and it is not a moment too soon to seek for them. It will be 
their most important duty to single out and train their under- 
studies. The mechanism of the supreme command should be 
vested in a single military officer. It is not of the greatest 
importance whether he is called Commander-in-Chief or Inspector- 
General. He should have the collaboration of a principal lieu- 
tenant, his Chief of the Staff. Commanders of armies in the field, 
as of military districts at home, should be subject to his authority, 
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though of course a competent chief will delegate wide powers as 
the case may demand. The heads of administrative departments, 
the Adjutant-General, Quarter-Master-General, and the head of 
the Ordnance Department, have no logical right to sit on an 
Army Council, to confer with the Cabinet, or to share if the 
executive command. They have quite enough to do to control 
the great departments under the supreme commander of the 
Army. But such a Commander-in-Chief cannot either in peace 
or war dispense with the help of assistants which in Germany are 
known as the Great General Staff at Headquarters. 

The term General Staff has been so abused and ludicrously 
misapplied in our Army that one hesitates to make use of it in 
connexion with the band of assistants required to help the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to encounter the strategical, political and 
diplomatic questions which must perpetually be involved in his 
exalted office. Perhaps the naval term of War Staff would carry 
greater weight in the future. Every politician seeking his personal 
promotion by criticising the shortcomings of the existing War 
Office, from Mr. Arnold-Forster to Lord Haldane has made capital 
out of his claim to invent a ‘ real’ General Staff. And the result 
has been the most deplorable confusion. Every brigade of four 
battalions has its General Staff; but the band of officers required 
to undertake the real work of a General Staff, as is officially 
admitted, were not forthcoming when, at the early crisis of the 
War, the task of reorganisation had to be undertaken, nor is there 
any machinery yet in existence for solving the question. 

Nothing could possibly have been more unsatisfactory than 
the mechanism for selecting Staff officers before the War. The 
Staff College was originally instituted at the instigation of the 
Prince Consort, but its usefulness was hampered from the start 
by the regulations and customs which fettered its selection of 
graduates. At first regiments sent the officers to the Staff College 
who were voted of no use in regimental life, and although this did 
not necessarily mean they were bad officers, because there was 
the widest difference of ideals in the two or three hundred units 
of the British Army, yet it could not be called a sound basis for 
discovering the Generals of the future. The rule by which each 
regiment was only permitted to send one officer at a time to study 
at the College was and is utterly fatuous. One regiment may 
easily have two or three promising candidates ; another may have 
none, and if an officer cannot compete when he first applies he is 
very likely to have to give up the idea altogether. The academic 
nature of the test, and even most of the instruction given at the 
College before the War, though it had considerably improved in 
the last few years, left our Staff officers with a very inferior 
technical education to those of other armies. It was probably 
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true that an officer on leaving our Staff College had learnt about 
as much of the theory of his profession as an average German 
lieutenant would as a matter of routine learn with his regiment. 

There is no secret mystery connected with the ordinary duties 
of a*Staff officer. They are matters of routine and office work 
easily learnt by a man of average education and intelligence. Of 
course the higher branches of the art need very superior brains of 
a very particular order. The tendency has been to send regimental 
adjutants to represent their regiments at the Staff College. Now 
adjutants are primarily administrative officers, and the result was 
easy to forecast. The higher grades of administrative departments 
have been on an average’ capably filled in the present War, and 
the unsymmetrical army system has been worked for all that it 
was worth ; but of the highest gifts of the military profession there 
has been very little trace. To suppose that among the 140,000 
men who now hold the King’s commission military genius does 
not exist in the face of all the records of British wars is utterly 
ridiculous ; it is therefore tolerably plain that it is the mechanism 
for discovering and promoting it which does not exist. 

In an army such as ours every officer of the regular or per- 
manent establishment should be educated in Staff duties to the 
extent at any rate of being able to perform them for a division 
or brigade. The chief Staff officer alone of a division should be 
one of a chosen few; at any rate that is the German plan, and it 
has produced formidable results. Instead of preventing officers 
from studying, every single one who is recommended for the 
command of a company should be enabled to follow at any rate a 
six months’ course. The higher grades and superior certificates 
should be awarded to the more distinguished candidates, while 
the cream of the intellect of the Army should be carefully sought 
for and used for the centre of nerve-power. Nor should the 
faculty of troop-leading be despised. A man may be a good com- 
pany or even a good battalion commander without being con- 
spicuously intellectual, but no one ever heard of a great military 
chief, however intellectual, who was not conspicuously a great 
leader of troops, and in many respects it is more difficult to lead a 
company than an army corps. 

The opportunities for discovering this vein of military talent 
therefore are numerous enough. Every company affords an arena 
for the purpose. And yet how little trouble is taken to detect 
tactical skill! Who ever heard of an officer before this War being 
selected for promotion or important Staff employment on account 
of his tactical skill? On the contrary, any officer who showed signs 
of thinking for himself soon found himself in disgrace. We are 
now reaping the reward of all the misgovernment of past years ; 
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their saline chiefs, because they never moved a finger in peace. - 
time to correct the gravest abuses in the Army, although they 
unquestionably had the power to do so if they had had the 
inclination. 

The question of the selection and education of the Staff officers 
of the future is being postponed with so many other burning ques- 
tions to the end of the War. Our rulers persist in regarding a 
state of war as an exceptional emergency which can only occur 
for a few weeks in each hundred years. Nevertheless they are 
never tired of reiterating their resolution to continue the War until 
they have disarmed the German Empire, as well as her allies, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. In the lasi two decades England 
has already been engaged for five years in strenuous warfare—war- 
fare which in the first case severely taxed her existing military 
resources, and in the present case has compelled her people much 
against their will entirely to remodel the military constitution 
and all the preconceived ideas on the subject. And yet in a 
slatternly way certain superstitions are still clung to with fanatical 
folly. We all hope for rapid victory ; there exists no considerable 
party in any of the Entente States which desires to make peace 
before that victory is obtained, and every fresh act of tyranny 
and cruelty on the part of the German Government hardens that 
resolve. But it is unpatriotic and foolish to conceal the truth. 
The disarmament of Germany and her allies is certain to be a long 
and costly crusade. There is no certainty that it will not take 
more than one year from now, or that it will even then lead to a 
prolonged pacification in Europe. 

For these reasons and others almost as weighty it is incum- 
bent on our rulers to lose no time in preparing for the Army of 
the future. Its size can be determined from time to time; its 
period of training, even its method of recruiting, can safely be 
left for the present for more mature consideration, but the broad 
lines on which it should be organised and commanded should be 
fixed as soon as possible. The officers of the future will in all 
probability have to be divided into two principal categories. Those 
who have no other profession and who serve permanently, and 
those who qualify themselves in peace to lead in war but who 
devote most of their time to their own business. It would be 
unwise to exclude the latter category altogether from high com- 
mand and responsible Staff work, but the scandal of wealthy and 
influential amateurs stepping into such appointments over the 
heads not only of their own comrades but of the professional 
corps of officers should be rendered impossible. Claim to such 
posts should not rest on social, political, and financial interest, 
but on the time the individual officer has devoted to learning his 
work and the measure of skill to which he has attained. As to 
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the professional corps of officers, every single one should be com- 
pelled to learn the theory of his profession and the rudiments of 
Staff work. To every single one should be accorded the oppor- 
tunity of proving his military worth and capacity, as in the 
enemy’s army. By this means and by no other shall we arrive 
at leaders who can and will surpass his utmost efforts. The 
highest quality of the British soldier is still that he is pre- 
eminently modest and singularly loath to criticise those in 
authority over him, ready to sacrifice himself cheerfully even 
when he knows that ‘ someone has blundered.’ But no one should 
be so foolish as to imagine that he fights as well for a dunce as 
for a great chief. Wellington’s victories would never have been 
won by the Duke of York. 

In the general revolution of ideas which is gradually making 
itself felt some suspicions are being cast by irreverent critics on 
the time-honoured methods of education which have satisfied us 
for so long. It is even hinted with bated breath that to teach boys 
and young men to think out problems for themselves may be of 
greater value than to spend their school years in learning by rote 
long lists of exceptions to the rules of Latin and Greek grammars 
and in mechanically piecing together Latin and Greek ‘ verses ’— 
I believe no one has ever called them poems—by the dictionary. 
This movement may even be carried so far as to demand a revival 
of the study of history and English. At any rate it is certain that 
we shall never have an adequate Staff for our Army until these 
two arts receive proper attention in the scheme of Army educa- 
tion. The composition of orders depends on being able to use 
the English language to its very best purpose. The knowledge 
required to solve all the higher probleuis which beset a Head- 
quarters Staff—political, diplomatic, and strategical problems— 
cannot possibly be acquired at this stage of the world’s develop- 
ment without a sound historical education. In the middle of a 
war no doubt officers cannot be removed from their active duties 
for theoretical study ; but some officers are wounded, many others 
are debarred from serving in the field ; a large army is constantly 
under training at home. The opportunities, in short, for a 
beginning of the long overdue reforms are not altogether absent, 
even in the crisis of the struggle. 

It is far from being a cheerful task to enlarge upon the avoid- 
able blunders that have hindered and frustrated the success of our 
armies ; but in such a long war the task of the critic should not 
altogether be suppressed, and Parliament has in fact appointed 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into and report upon the disas- 
trous expeditions to the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia. It cer- 
tainly is not too late to remedy one glaring omission of our War 
Office. Although British journalism is universally admitted to be 
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much superior to the journalism of any European country, yet 
practically no effort has been made to harness its immense power 
and potential influence abroad for the British cause, and very 
little use of it has been made as an instrument for education at 
home. Journalists are, or should be, the historians of the present. 
Their life’s work is not so very different from the work that 
a rival military organisation assigns to the Historical Section of 
the General Staff, but it does not seem to have occurred to any 
great man to use this vast reserve of power methodically and 
effectively. On the contrary, the British Press has been treated 
by the British Government throughout the War mainly as if it 
were inclined to be actively mischievous and must be muzzled as 
much as the forms of the British Constitution permit. Napoleon 
has always been represented as a reactionary agent by Liberal 
historians, but at any rate he knew how to obtain invaluable help 
from the undeveloped Press of his day. 

A function of the General Staff which is indispensable to 
finding the best talent in an army is the creation of a recognised 
professional opinion and standard of value to be applied to indi- 
viduals. We have nothing of the kind. If the greatest military 
genius of all time existed in our Army to-day, and had risen, say, 
to the command of a brigade, there exists no body of opinion 
which could appreciate his talents and approve of his advance- 
ment. If the o/ficers of the Army had to elect a new leader 
to-morrow, they would not know whom to choose, nor would they 
possess any reliable data to go upon. Consequently considerable 
changes, and therefore considerable improvement in our High 
Command, are almost out of the question in an army managed like 
the British. Personal preferences naturally inspire recommenda- 
tions for advancement, and like attracts like. There is no recog- 
nised standard of merit. This problem is the most difficult as 
it is the most important of those connected with the organisa- 
tion of the highest commands in the Army and their principal 
assistants ; but once again the enemy has successfully solved it, 
and therefore we ought to be able to do as well or better. His 
soldiers are inferior to ours. Were they not led with consum- 
mate skill they could not for so long have held at bay a twofold 
numerical superiority on the Western and Eastern border-lines 
of the contending hosts. 

There is at any rate one concrete reform which should be 
delayed no longer. The titular military chief of the Army should 
alone be responsible for the promotion of all the officers of the 
Army. For the moment he probably exercises that power un- 
checked, but in theory the duty of promoting officers rests with 
the Secretary of State for War. This indefensible anomaly has 
led in the past to the most absurd and deplorable results, and 
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will inevitably do so in the future unless the power of promotion 
is out of the hands of a party politician. Mr. Arnold-Forster took 
the first step in the wrong direction when he created his Army 
Council. Lord Haldane carried it much further, and was there- 
fore indirectly responsible for the chaos in the corps of officers 
brought about when the commissions of the New Army were given. 
It is absolutely necessary that the military chief, and he alone, 
should stand responsible for the promotion and appointment of 
his_officers ; nor can he be said to command his army until he is 
given that essential authority. 

In this article I have tried to draw attention to some chinks 
in our armour which are perfectly well known to the enemy. No 
single factor contributed so directly to the hostile policy of Ger- 
many and to the outbreak of war as the utter contempt which the 
rulers of Germany entertained not only for high officials in 
England, but also for the whole of our mechanism of command 
and government, civil and military. Fortunately events have 
proved that they exaggerated the impotence to which they hoped 
this inferiority would reduce the British Empire. The Navy at 
any rate was untainted by the feebleness and incapacity of other 
branches of the public service, and behind the shield of the Navy 
we have had the chance to rally and reorganise. Nevertheless the 
enemy has exploited our shortcomings to the full and still counts 
upon them to prevent the ultimate triumph of our arms. Let us 
take the necessary steps while there is yet time to disappoint him. 


Ceci BATTINE. 





EIGHTEEN MONTHS WITH THE 
NEW ARMIES 


Havine held a command in one of the earlier formations of the 
New Armies continuously for twelve months, from the creation 
of the First and Second New Armies in the autumn of 1914, 
‘throughout the training period in England, and embracing several 
weeks in the trenches in France ; and subsequently thereto having 
raised and trained one of the very latest formations for a further 
period of six months, up to within a few weeks of its embarkation ; 
the writer hopes that he may be able to present a true and not 
uninteresting picture of the most remarkable effort which any 
nation has ever made, in the conversion of its civil population into 
a military force : an effort which entirely owes its inception to the 
genius of Lord Kitchener, whose tragic death in the service of his 
country robbed him of the satisfaction of seeing the fruit of his 
labours, in the events of the glorious 1st of July and the weeks 
which followed. 

The birth of a Division of one of the New Armies in the autumn 
of 1914 recalled vividly the second verse of the 1st chapter of 
Genesis : ‘ And the earth was without form, and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.’ Let the reader try to picture 
a collection of several thousand men and a few hundred officers, 
brought together for the first time from various parts of the 
country, without equipment or uniform (so far as the men were 
concerned), with the scantiest possible accommodation, inade- 
quate and hastily improvised arrangements for cooking and wash- 
ing, a few Staff and commanding officers from the retired list or 
Reserve of Officers, a sprinkling of regimental officers who had at 
some more or less remote period served in the Regular Army, a 
few officers with previous Territorial experience, a fair proportion 
of officers just commissioned who had been in their school or 
Varsity Officers Training Corps, and about the same number of 
second lieutenants without any previous experience of soldiering, 
either theoretical or practical ; added to this a sprinkling of old 
regular N.C.O.s of every degree of efficiency and otherwise, and a 
fair idea may be formed of the nature of the raw material and the 
conditions under which it had to be fashioned in such wise as to 
produce in due course a New Army Division. Some of the officers 
who had volunteered their services from the retired list showed 
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a courage in the face of physical infirmity which was not always 
equalled by their ability to tackle the difficult job before them, 
which, indeed, in the case of battery and company commanders 
and artillery brigade or infantry battalion commanders, 








called fora degree of physical and mental fitness and , 


of intimate knowledge of administrative routine down to 
the smallest details, which would tax the powers of much 
younger and more capable officers on the active list. Much 
the same might be said within narrower limits of the N.C.O.’s 
who had returned to the Colours after a more or less prolonged 
retirement in civil life, but in their case the responsibilities were 
less and the disabilities not so accentuated. Let the reader try to 
imagine brigades of artillery, battalions of infantry, companies 
of Royal Engineers, ammunition columns, etc., formed from such 
material, in the process of acquiring cohesion and organisation, 
and realise that while this process was going on, even from the 
very start, discipline had to be maintained, rations drawn and 
cooked, cover from the weather obtained, cleanliness in person and 
in quarters insisted upon, medical and sanitary inspection provided 
for, the formation of units and subunits taken in hand, company 
and platoon, battery and section commanders selected, drills 
organised, N.C.O.s appointed, offices started, indents for neces- 
saries, clothing, equipment, harness, barrack and stable utensils, 
camp equipment and line gear made out, accounts kept, pay days 
arranged, correspondence attended to, returns rendered, and 
conundrums of every possible kind to ask and answer, and he may 
be able to form a faint idea of what the pioneers of the new 
Divisions had to undertake. Those who have never seen a new unit 
in the making under the conditions which prevailed in the autumn 
of 1914 can, however, scarcely have any conception of what the 
earlier phases were like ; as time went on these conditions steadily 
improved, and the Divisions which were raised later on in the 
following year knew little of the organic troubles in which the 
earlier formations first saw the light. 

The new Divisions were raised at some military centre such as 
Colchester, Shorncliffe, Aldershot, or Salisbury Plain, where the 
barracks and huts vacated by the Regular Army were available 
as a contribution towards the accommodation required ; in other 
cases they were raised in districts not previously occupied by 
troops, and were scattered in camps and billets. Even in the case 
of such places as Colchester and Shorncliffe tents were used to a 
very great extent, until the severe winter weather necessitated the 
recourse to billets wherever possible with all their attendant draw- 
backs. The idea was ultimately to quarter every Division of 
the First Army in the Aldershot Command, and those of the 
Second Army in the Southern Command on Salisbury Plain for 
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divisional training under the supervision of a Training Centre 
Headquarters prior to embarkation for service overseas, the Divi- 
sions of the later formations being similarly treated as vacancies 
occurred when their turn came. 

The question of accommodation was a burning one for many 
months, but building by no means kept pace with the require- 
ments of the situation, and the lack of covered accommodation 
for horses during the winter of 1914-15 was severely felt. Some 
commanders kept the number of their horses down to the bare 
minimum necessary to teach the officers and men of mounted units 
to ride and the drivers to drive, and were thus able to provide for 
them in troop stables or billets; this kept the horses fit, but an 
insufficient number were being trained ; other commanders drew 
their full establishment of horses and picketed them out in the 
open, in cold and wet, and, worst of all, in mud, horse mastershir 
was in its infancy, farriers were rare, and the horses fell off in con- 
dition or died, to an extent that was heart-breaking. 

However, the never-to-be-forgotten winter of 1914-15 was over 
at last, hutments and shelters for horses had sprung up all over 
the country, and the burning question of quartering ceased to 
weigh like a nightmare on the shoulders of every commander. 

The supply of horses was never for a moment deficient, quite 
the reverse in fact, for the Remount Establishments were over- 
flowing owing to the needs of the Army in France suddenly coming 
almost to a standstill on account of trench warfare having super- 
seded open warfare, and casualties to horses having thereby been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The early training in the autumn and winter of 1914 was 
carried out under conditions of incredible difficulty owing to lack 
of necessary equipment. In the mounted branches it was at first 
impossible to teach the officers and men to ride owing to there 
being no saddles and bridles. Lord Roberts stepped into the 
breach, however, and obtained saddles and bridles from people all 
over the country. These were collected at certain depots and dis- 
tributed on a pro rata basis by the Army Ordnance Department. 
The few saddles and bridles thus obtained by each brigade of artil- 
lery were a veritable godsend, and enabled a beginning to be made 
in the most essential part of the instruction of mounted officers 
and men. Improvisation was the order of the day in every branch 
of training ; wooden rifles and wooden guns, dummy telephone 
sets, and every conceivable device for getting on with the technical 
training in the absence of the proper equipment had to be resorted 
to. Lectures and indoor instruction after dark or in very bad 
weather were carried out as far as it was possible to do so with 
the extremely limited under-cover accommodation available ; but 
with the appearance of the ubiquitous Y.M.C.A. hut, followed 
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by regimental institutes, this difficulty was less in evidence. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the benefits which the Army has 
derived from the Y.M.C.A. huts, and the debt which the country 
owes to the Army cannot be discharged in a more acceptable way 
than through the medium of these huts with their hosts of 
voluntary helpers. 

The lack of technical equipment, however, remained a very 
serious impediment to training for many months after the out- 
break of war, and was very generally attributed by officers to 
our Free Trade policy having permitted Germany to corner 
certain essential industries, or branches of industries, and thus 
completely hold up the supply necessary for Army purposes. 
Whether this idea was correct or not must be decided by those 
who were behind the scenes, but it is difficult to explain the 
situation on any other hypothesis, and this maddening handicap 
to training during the first nine months of the War converted any 
Free Traders who could be found in the New Armies into ardent 
advocates for making this country in the future industrially inde- 
pendent of any foreign country, at any rate in respect to every 
article which might conceivably be required for the equipment 
and armament of our Navy and Army. 

One of the most scandalous episodes in the early history of 
the New Armies was the unscrupulous campaign carried on by 
anti-inoculation agencies against preventive typhoid inoculation. 
Commanding officers and company officers got no rest until they 
had persuaded over 90 per cent. of the men to be inoculated; a 
few ‘conscientious objectors,’ primed by the anti-inoculation 
agitators, could undo in five minutes all the good which had 
previously been done by a simple clear lecture from some selected 
expert on inoculation, or by an earnest exhortation from the 
commanding officer. On one occasion about a hundred men, who 
had paraded under great persuasion for inoculation, were waiting 
to file past the operating surgeon, when, unfortunately, the 
leading man fainted on feeling the prick of the hypodermic 
syringe. The result was an absolute stampede of the remainder. 
This could only have been due to their imaginations having been 
so worked upon that they were in a state of excessive nervous 
tension, and thus fell easy victims to a senseless panic. A sense 
of humour is an antidote to irritation on such occasions. 

The voluntary system (?) of recruiting was a great impedi- 
ment to efficiency from start to finish. In the early days, while 
recruiting was brisk, the principal drawback was the uneven 
flow of recruits and the waste of good material owing to un- 
suitable and unregulated enlistments. It was inevitable under 
the haphazard methods of voluntary recruiting that many great 
industries all over the country should be utterly disorganised : 
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industries which were essential for the manufacture of war 
material, clothing, and equipment, as well as those upon which 
the country had to depend for maintaining our export trade, and 
‘thus safeguarding our financial position. The result of this was 
soon reflected in the calls which had to be made on units of the 
New Armies under training to disgorge various classes of 
mechanics and artisans who were urgently required for munition 
factories and for the various industries upon which the life of the 
Army and of the nation literally depended. The dislocation in 
the administrative machinery and in the training of the new 
units caused by such calls can easily be imagined ; it was, indeed, 
but a reflex of the disorganisation which had previously been 
caused in the industrial centres by the utterly unregulated volun- 
tary enlistment of skilled workmen whose experience and train- 
ing should have been jealously husbanded for employment in 
such channels only as would assure to the nation the maximum 
benefit for the prosecution of the War. 

The best driver in one battery of artillery was a dentist; 
it was creditable fo him that he should have attained proficiency 
as a driver, but it would perhaps have been more advantageous 
to the Army if he had been employed at his profession. Skilled 
chauffeurs and chauffeur-mechanics presented themselves over 
and over again for enlistment in the mechanicai transport section 
of the Army Service Corps, and were sent away because there 
were no vacancies. Those who were most eager to be serving 
their country enlisted in the infantry or artillery, and in some 
cases were subsequently transferred to the A.8.C., but after this 
had been going on for a while no more transfers were permitted, 
and the A.S.C. were actually training inexperienced men, while 
thoroughly competent men were learning to dig trenches or drive 
gun teams, or do anything rather than the work at which they 
had proved themselves efficient in civil life. Concurrently with 
this, of course, the most absurdly high rates of pay were given 
to the men who were lucky enough to get enlisted direct into 
the A.S.C. mechanical’ transport; these rates have since been 
reduced. 

But perhaps the worst feature of the voluntary system showed 
itself when recruiting was slack, and units could not be made up 
to establishment. All sorts of devices were tried to bolster up the 
system and put off as long as possible the inevitable moment 
when, for sheer lack of any kind of human material, the politi- 
cians who had steadfastly opposed national military training 
would find themselves compelled to embrace compulsory military 
service." 


? Lord Roberts had been advocating national military training for nearly 
nine years when the War broke out: the politicians of all shades of opinion 
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During this period, which began early in the War and reached 
an acute stage in the summer of 1915, thousands of men who 
never ought to have been enlisted were drawing pay, rations, and 
separation allowance (if married), wasting the time of officers and 
N.C.O.s in trying to make into soldiers men who were so physi- 
cally or mentally defective that it was obvious they could never 
be put into the fighting-line. Every obstacle was placed in the 
way of getting these men discharged, and it must be inferred that 
political influence was at work to maintain a voluntary paper 
army in sufficient strength to satisfy the public that all was well, 
regardless of the representations of commanding officers that all 
was very far from being well. Shortly after the return of Lord 
French from France, and after he had been able to inspect a large 
number of units, an entire change of policy was observed, and 
the unfit and degenerate ceased to figure on the rolls of England’s 
New Armies. The last prop to voluntary service having thus been 
removed, it collapsed in full view of the country which had 
hitherto affected to believe in it; and with scarcely a dissentient 
voice compulsory military service was adopted.” 

In 1915 a spurt was given to recruiting by entrusting county 
and municipal committees with the raising of local units. In 
some of the large towns, such as Manchester, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and Nottingham, and in Municipalities of the County of London, 
such as Hammersmith, East Ham, etc., this scheme was a pro- 
nounced success; the local association or connexion was much 
prized by the unit, and the local authority and the leading people 
of the locality showed the greatest zeal in doing everything that 
was possible for the success of their bantling. Thousands of 
people in many parts of England who had seldom seen a soldier, 
and who took but a languid interest in, even if they had not a 
positive aversion from, anything to do with the Army, found 
themselves suddenly immersed in a sea of enthusiasm in which 
everyone was vying with everyone else to promote the successful 
raising, housing, maintenance, comfort, and well-being of their 


were, generally speaking, adverse to his crusade. Lord Roberts considered 
that adequate preparation on our part would disabuse Germany of the idea 
that a war of aggression against England would be likely to be advantageous. 
After the Agadir crisis in 1911 Lord Haldane took Lord Roberts severely to 
task for his lack of a proper understanding of strategy and of the business of 
organising a war! Mr. Runciman apologised to Germany for Lord Roberts’ 
ridiculous and unfounded suspicions of her bona fides. Mr. Acland denounced 
his proposals as ‘ wicked,’ while the Nation, not to be outdone, characterised 
them as ‘ diabolical.’ 

2 It is significant of the thoroughness with which the country has embraced 
National ‘Service, that on a recent occasion when Sir J. Simon proposed to 
address a public meeting, he was advised that it might lead to disturbance. 
Sir J. Simon would be surprised ‘if he could realise the intense bitterness which 
is felt against him by those who have seen at close quarters the result of his 
policy in all its bearings. 
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local unit. During this period the system was for a ‘ Raising 
Committee’ to be formed under the Mayor to co-operate with a 
Commanding Officer appointed by the War Office, with the con- 
currence, or sometimes on the recommendation, of the Mayor. 
Arrangements having been made for housing or camping, feeding, 
and elothing the unit, a brisk recruiting campaign was started. 
A nucleus of officers, many of whom had been promoted from the 
ranks, and N.C.O.s who were over age for service overseaS or 
who had been invalided as unfit for service abroad, were lent to 
the unit as instructors, and the establishment of officers com- 
pleted by temporarily commissioned second lieutenants. The 
unit was licked into shape at its ‘raising’ headquarters to the 
extent of learning the rudiments of discipline, drill, and interior 
economy, and within a short time of reaching its full establish- 
ment of men was drafted off as an entire unit to its Divisional 
Headquarters. 

The Brigadier-General, as he received the units thus assigned 
to his command, found that the rough edge had already been 
taken off, and that he was in a much better position to make a 
start than was the case in the earlier days of the War. 

Enough has been said to enable the reader to appreciate in 
some degree the difficulties under which units of the New Armies 
were called into existence, especially in the early days of the War; 
these difficulties have been touched upon not with any idea of 
airing grievances, but solely with a view to presenting a true 
picture of what the officers and men of those units had to accom- 
plish before their Division could take the field as a fighting force. 

In certain units, such as the Honourable Artillery Company, 
a very large proportion of the men who enlisted were fitted by 
social position and tradition, as well as by education and experi- 
ence of the world, for temporary commissions in the New Army ; 
in certain infantry units, such as the Sportsman’s Battalion and 
the 10th Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, nearly all the privates 
came under this category. This was all very well at the beginning 
of the War, and life in the ranks of such units was naturally 
pleasanter for men of similar social position and tastes than it 
would have been if they had enlisted casually in any unit, without 
reference to its special characteristics. In the autumn of 1914 
there was a real difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
suitable candidates for commissions (temporary) ; of candidates, 
indeed, there were enough, but many of them were quite unsuit- 
able for the position to which they aspired. It is probable that 
this state of affairs was in part due to the popular but absolutely 
baseless idea that the War would be over in a few months; on 
what grounds it is impossible to say, except that people are 
prone to believe what they want to believe, and that it was to 
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Germany's interest that we should not take the War too seriously, 
which latter reason may account for the remarkably optimistic 
forecasts of some of our great financiers, who are not free from 
German influence or even German origin. However this may 
be, as the months went by and the interminable vista of a pro- 
tracted war slowly unrolled itself, numerous applications for com- 
missions from the class of men above mentioned began to be made 
by them, or on their behalf by commanding officers who knew 
something about them and desired to secure them as second lieu- 
tenants in theirown commands. The difficulty at once arose that 
if their commanding officer recommended one such application 
he could not refuse to recommend fifty others, with the result 
that his unit would be so heavily depleted that it would not be 
fit for embarkation with its Division. The anomaly was a long 
time righting itself, and candidates for commissions who had 
enlisted at the beginning of the War, and who had actually been 
asked for by other commanding officers as much as eighteen 
months ago, are only now, in some cases, able to join cadet 
schools* with a view to being selected for a commission. 

During this period many direct temporary commissions have 
been given from civil life to less qualified persons, on the nomina- 
tion of Mayors or others who have been instrumental in raising 
new units. It is, of course, obvious that if the ranks of all units 
could have been readily kept filled by the automatic working of 
the system of compulsory service, the difficulty of sparing men 
for commissioned service would scarcely have arisen, and in any 
case would have been easily overcome. 

Promotions from the ranks of the Regular Army to permanent 
commissions were carried out on a very extensive scale, usually 
as a reward for service in the field. Officers thus commissioned 
were found particularly useful in the early stages of raising new 
units, their experience of the details of company and battery 
interior economy and discipline proving invaluable, and their 
services as instructors in the early period of the training were 
much appreciated. 

The selection of New-Army men as N.C.O.s was attended with 
some difficulty ; many who might have made good N.C.O.s were 
averse from the idea of exerting their authority and exercising 
discipline. Discipline, indeed, was a novelty to most of them, 
and absence without leave and unpunctuality were regarded with 
the utmost tolerance. The lack of proper uniform at first made 
the position of these N.C.Q.s still more difficult, but gradually 


* Cadet schools were instituted early in the present year, and all candidates 
for temporary commissions, without exception, are required to go through a 
céurse at one of these schools, after the completion of which they are either 
nominated for commissions or relegated to the ranks if unable to qualify. 
An excellent system. 
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the habit of command began to be acquired, and from day to day 
matters improved. ° 

Absence without leave was usually epidemic in all new units 
for the first three months, after which the men began to shake 
off their slack civilian ideas on this subject, and within six months 
the disease had usually disappeared. Needless to say that this 
offence was one of the most serious difficulties in the way of rapid 
and efficient training. 

The first half of the training seemed to consist of steady 
slogging without any very appreciable results, until a period would 
be reached when a sort of indefinable change seemed to come over 
the scene, and progress distinct and unmistakeable became visible. 
About this time most of the unsuitable officers and N.C.O.s would 
have been got rid of, and a small but increasing and very precious 
leaven of regular serving officers would be introduced as brigadiers, 
artillery brigade commanders, infantry battalion and company 
commanders, to take the place of retired officers or inexperienced 
officers of the New Army ; these officers would usually be some of 
those who had been wounded or temporarily placed hors de combat 
at the Front, and after a period of convalescence passed by a 
Medical Board as ‘fit for light duty at home’; they would join 
their new unit in anticipation of being ‘fit for general service’ 
by the time the Division went overseas. Staff Officers would 
similarly begin to be available from the same source, and from 
this time the training would rapidly pass through the successive 
stages preparatory to the combined training of the Division. 
During this period it would be clearly noticeable that a fine esprit 
de corps was growing up, not confined to the brigade of artillery 
or battalion of infantry or other unit, but culminating, as the 
training advanced, into a real ‘ esprit de Division.’ This period 
of the training was truly the happiest for all ranks, the goal was 
coming well in sight, all ranks had learnt enough to realise how 
much there was still to learn, and the newly fledged second-lieu- 
tenant, who at the outset (in common with many a recruit) had 
been impatient at the prospect of not going overseas to fight as soon 
as he had got into his uniform, was only too glad of the prospect 
of several weeks’ more training and work in co-operation between 
artillery and infantry and engineer, to consolidate the new unit, 
now that he was able to see from day to day how each week’s 
work was making it a better match to meet the Hun. 

It is of the utmost importance that the nation should realise 
how much the New Armies owe to the leaven of regular officers 
and N.C.O.s distributed over the various units; whether they 
were ‘dug-outs’ putting the machine together in the earlier 
stages, or serving officers from the active list putting on the 
finishing touches in the later stages, it must be realised that their 
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services were indispensable, and that without their services the 
miracle of the New Armies could never have been accomplished. 
But, given this leaven, all things were possible ; the average intelli- 
gence of the rank and file was higher than in the raw material of 
the Regular Army, and the point of view was different : these 
men had left their vocations in civil life for one purpose only, and 
that was to fit themselves to slay the Hun in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

One of the most astonishing features was the proficiency which 
the artillery drivers attained; it must be understood that very 
few of them had ever ridden before, and that, in their case, the 
unusual and difficult feat of training the man and the horse had 
to be performed at one and the same time, for the remounts, 
although generally speaking of good quality, were quite untrained 
and had to learn their job just as much as the recruit on their 
backs had to learn his. Doubtless both horse and rider suffered 
a not inconsiderable amount of discomfort in the process, but they 
soon began to understand each other and doubtless made allow- 
ances for each other’s and their own shortcomings. Gun prac- 
tice, combined training in the field, and the review by His Majesty 
the King, each in their turn, proved the artillery driver to be 
better than the most optimistic artillery commander had antici- 
pated. One never ceased, in those latter days of the training, to 
wonder at the achievement of the artillery drivers. They have 
had opportunities of showing their mettle since the 1st of July 
in taking their teams under terrific fire over the scarred field of 
the Somme, and they have had their reward in the exultant cheer 
with which their infantry comrades have welcomed them as they 
have dashed up to their close support, regardless of obstacles, as 
if trench warfare indeed were a thing of the past. 

The necessity for the closest and most intimate co-operation 
between artillery and infantry was the keynote of the latter 
part of the training. The artillery knew that much was expected 
of it, and the verdict of the infantry was that the gunners never 
failed them ; a result which was, indeed, essential to our success 
in the field, but which was none the less remarkable for all that ; 
it could never have been even approximately attained without 
the leaven of regular or ex-regular officers and N.C.O.s to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Some Divisions were fortunate in having from the outset a 
commander who had been appointed on promotion straight from 
the Front. Some were more fortunate than others in having 
sufficient time to complete their training satisfactorily before 
proceeding overseas; others had to be unduly hurried in their 
training ; some were introduced to trench warfare and took their 
place in the line under a systematic programme, which allowed 
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all ranks plenty of time to get accustomed to being under fire 
before any call was made on them for a big attack; others, less 
fortunate, and in a small minority, did not have the same advan- 
tages before they found themselves in the thick of the fight. 
But this is now ancient history, and all the Divisions of the New 
Armies have probably by this time made the closest possible 
acquaintance with the Hun and astonished him somewhat by the 
manner in which they have claimed to carry on the glorious 
traditions of ‘The First Seven Divisions.’ 

One of the most interesting features of the training and 
administration of the new formations was the system of inspec- 
tion and the manner in which inspecting officers interpreted their 
functions. There were inspectors of Quartermaster-General Ser- 
vices, Inspectors of Remounts, Inspectors of Artillery, Inspectors 
of Infantry, Genera] Staff Inspectors, and others, and, generally 
speaking, the inspector fully realised that his business was not 
simply to point out shortcomings, but to help to remedy them : 
to help the much-harassed commanding officer who knew only 
too well what the shortcomings of his unit were, to teach as well 
as to criticise, and to be a valuable channel of communication 
between commanders and the particular branch at the War Office 
which would be able to help the show along if it knew precisely 
where the shoe pinched. 

The Divisions of the New Armies enjoyed one incalculable 
advantage : they were trained as a rule from the start as com- 
plete formations, and the excellent results of training all the 
component units together at the same centre were very evident 
in the almost insensible growth of the spirit of co-operation, which 
ultimately became almost an instinct or second nature. The 
immense advantage which accrued from this cause can scarcely 
be overrated ; divisional commander and staff, brigadier-generals 
and their staffs, artillery brigade commanders, engineer, infantry 
and cavalry commanders, signal companies, train, medical staff, 
ordnance and supply officers, all learnt to know each other, and 
to act in concert for a common end. 

Some of the latest of the New Army divisions went overseas in 
the spring of this year, many of them have taken part in ‘ the great 
push’ which began on the Ist of July, and have firmly estab- 
lished their reputation on an even higher plane than might have 
been anticipated; certainly on a very much higher plane than 
the Huns anticipated. Few people in England realised that we 
had such magnificent material for a national army, and we shall 
owe Germany a never-ending debt of gratitude for compelling 
us not only to discover it, but ultimately to utilise it in the right 
way, and to bring home to every Briton the unalterable truth 
that, notwithstanding pacificists, conscientious objectors, cosmo- 
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politan financiers, and all the crowd of Little Englanders and 
pro-Germans, the Army is the Nation and the Nation is the 
Army, one and indivisible, without politics or class distinctions, 
inspired only by one ideal, which is: that to maintain the 
honour of his country and the security of his hearth and home 
is the highest privilege and essential obligation of every citizen. 

If nothing has been said in the foregoing pages of the Terri- 
torial Force, and little about the old Army, let it not be supposed 
for an instant that such an omission implies a failure to realise 
the part which they have played in the great drama of the war. 
The magnificent devotion of the Territorial Force at the begin- 
ning of the war rendered it possible to employ every Regular 
unit in the Empire against the onrush of the German hordes in 
France ; it enabled the magnificent Indian contingent to be em- 
ployed in Europe ; and it furnished many Divisions for the fight- 
ing line in different parts of the theatre of war which have stood 
the brunt of nearly two years’ fighting. And the old Army— 
‘the First Seven Divisions ’—their epitaph has been written by 
Lord Ernest Hamilton in glowing words which will never die— 
‘ The grandeur of the doings of those First Seven Divisions lies, 
it may well be, in their immunity from the play of a cheap flash- 
light—a flashlight which too often distorts-the perspective, and 
so illuminates the wrong spot. There is a gospel in the very 
reticence of the records of the regiments concerned—in the 
dignity with which, without any blare of trumpets, they tell of the 
daily answer to the call of a duty which balanced them ceaselessly 
on the edge of eternity. But it is always told as of a simple 
response to the call of duty, and not as a thing to be waved in 


the face of an audience.’ 
F. G. Stone, Brigadier-General. 
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